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Buying? Selling? Here’s your BEST market 


On the other hand, those who buy are equally 
well served through the wide variety and large num- 
bers of livestock offered for sale during the average 


The Fort Worth livestock market serves both 
buyer and seller of livestock to equal advantage. 
The seller can consign all classes of livestock to Fort 
Worth with assurance that his shipment will be 
taken care of and properly handled. His consign- 
ment will be presented to a group of buyers in the 
market for all classes and the TOP DOLLAR on the 
day’s market will be secured. Day in and day out— 
year in and year out—experienced producers know 
the Fort Worth market is the most CONVENIENT, 
DEPENDABLE and PROFITABLE place to sell live- 
stock. 


KEEP POSTE 


WBAP “820” 6:15 a m., 9:35 a. m. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts: Special Market News and Information, WBAP 
and 1:50 p. m. 


day’s trading. For instance, the buyer of stocker 
cattle could drive hundreds of miles and spend sev- 
eral days searching the country over for cattle he 
can usually buy in a few minutes through any of 
the many competent commission firms that do bus- 
iness on the Fort Worth Stock Yards. The saving of 
time and money thus effected is the reason that buy- 
ers of all classes of livestock can look to Fort Worth 
to fill their needs. When in need of replacement 
stock, try the Fort Worth market. 


570" 7:30 a. m.-12:15 p.m. 
(No broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday.) 


An institution of service to the livestock industry 
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A division of United Stockyards Corporation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








| o7 are Immunized Against Blackleg 
with FRANKLIN than with Any Other Brand 


YOU travel with the leaders when you insist on 
vaccinating your calves with genuine FRANKLIN Bacterin. 


For thirty years many of the big successful outfits have used only Franklin to 

protect their animals from Blackleg. {| Just as the quality of Franklin exceeds 
the minimum requirements by a wide margin, so does the demand for Franklin 
exceed the sale of any other by a wide margin. 





READY TO SERVE YOU AT 
YOUR OWN HOME TOWN 
Franklin products are as close 
to you as your local Drug 


| Store, for in nearly every 


town there is a well stocked 
and well informed Drug Store 
Franklin Dealer. 

Call upon your nearest 
Franklin Dealer for the heip 
his professional training 
equips him to render in the 
proper selection and use of 
the right product for your 
particular needs. 


When you start using Franklin you stop losing calves. 


FRANKLIN CL. CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


combines a full immunizing dose against Blackleg with a full immunizing 
dose against Malignant Edema. 

It’s a wise precaution to also start building resistance against Shipping 

Fever by giving each animal a Spring Dose of FRANKLIN CORYNE- 

PASTEURELLA BACTERIN. Supplement this with a booster dose in 

the fall before weaning or shipping. 

There is a growing trend for doing this complete job with FRANKLIN 

CL. CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN which gives 

triple protection; for Blackleg, for Malignant Edema, and for the 

Hem Sep factor of Shipping Fever. 


Be Prepared for IT PAYS TO DEHORN EARLY 


PINKEYE 


This seasonal affliction is 
best dealt with by prompt 
use of FRANKLIN PINKEVE 
POWDER, or FRANKLIN 
PINKEYVYE TREATMENT, ‘li- 
quid). Both give excellent re- 
sults. Both come in self-dis- 
pensing containers. 


Franklin Dehorning Paste avoids infection and shrinkage. 
Also Tube instrument, Electric, and Barnes Dehorners. 
Bloodstopper is the popular powder wound dressing 
Branding Supplies. Franalin heat-holding Copper 
lrons and Electric trons. Brand-Em-Oi, powerful 

liquid chemical that makes clean, lasting brands 
without heat. 

All these and dozens of other proven products are 

on sale at convenient local Drug Store Dealers. 


e @ 
BE SURE TO HAVE THE 
LATEST FRANKLIN CATALOG 
in its 80 pages are described, 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Ft. Worth - Marfa - El Paso 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo - 
Portiand 


; Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City -,Los Angeles - 
illustrated and priced the com- ; 
} plete Franklin line of vaccines Billings - Calgary 

and supplies for livestock. A free 
is yours from your local 
from any 





Livestock 
, of by mail VACCINES 
Franklin sales office. 
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Our Brahmans Are in Demand 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


A recent check of our records reveals the wide- 
spread demand for our Manso-bred “beef-type”’ 
Brahmans. In 1953 we supplied Brahmans to 
breeders in Arkansas, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, 
Colorado, and Kansas. In addition, breeders in 
the following foreign countries were among our 
customers last year: 


ARGENTINA 

CUBA 

AFRICA 

PANAMA 

COLOMBIA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
MEXICO 

VENEZUELA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The demand is good. THERE MUST BE A 
REASON. Visit us and see for yourself. 





Yearling and two-year-old bulls are now available at 
prices consistent with the commercial market. 


J. D. HUDGINS 


“Beef-Type Brahmans” 


HUNGERFORD, WELCH, 
TEXAS OKLAHOMA 
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Building 
a BEEF FACTORY 
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The enthusiasm of Youth 
The wisdom of Years... cx ssbeatable combination 


We know of nothing more constructive than 


to prove or disprove the benefi's of Blue Panic 
in the development of the BEEF FACTORY. 


@ 
We have usthing to claim for 
what 4 now 


MILL IRON RANCHES 
Office 
Wellington, Texas 
AUSTIN (“POLLY”) O'NEIL 
Manager, Mill Iron Ranches 


BENEFICIARY OWNERS: IRVIN L. SEALANDER 


In Charge of Pasture and Soil 


LAFAYETTE M. HUGHES 
Trustee William E. Hughes ie 
1200 Grant St. Director of Ranch Operations ig eeEVEON 
Denver, Colorado Office: Wellington, Texas Assistant to the Trustee 
HN C. BURNS Charles J. Hughes 
6 Consultant Comptroller ELMER R. MONSON 
Lafayette M. Hughes Jr. Assistant Ranch Manager 


In Charge of Grass and Pasture 


ALVIN KEZER 
Consultant Development 
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GRAND CHAMPION BRANGUS BULL 


SAN ANTONIO, 1954 


CLEAR CREEK BLOOD 
BREEDS ON FOR OTHERS! 


” 


At San Antonio, the first place “Get of Sire” went 
to an entry owned by retiring president of the Brangus 
Association, Carl Colwick (pictured above, extreme 
right). The sire of his entry was Colwick’s Pride of 
Clear Creek, a bull purchased from us. Clear Creek 


blood breeds on for others, 


PRILPLOPS 4 





another Clear Creek winning .bloodline 


Clear Creek Bobby, grand champion Brangus bull at 
Beaumont and Longview repeated with this honor at the 
National Brangus Show, San Antonio and in so doing proved 
the prepotency of another bloodline now being bred at Clear 
Creek. We are very proud of our many winnings on the 
recent show circuit . .. especially our first and second place 
awards on “Two bulls bred and owned by exhibitor” and 


” 


our second place “Get of Sire’ won at San Antonio. 


At either of our Clear Creek Ranches, visitors always 


receive a hearty welcome. 


FRANK BUTTRAM e DORSEY BUTTRAM 
RANCHES AT WELCH, OKLAHOMA AND GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI 


Charter Member, American Brangus Breeders Association 











Convention Highlights 


ATTENDANCE——More than 1,600 mem- 
bers and their families attended 
the 77th annual convention of The 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association. The Gunter Hotel 
was headquarters. President-Manager 
Eddie Corin and his staff are con- 
gratulated for excellent services 
extended. 


NEW OFFICERS—Roy Parks, Midland 
rancher, long-time member and di- 
rector elevated to president. Suc- 
ceeds Jack Roach of Amarillo, pres- 
ident past two years. John Biggs, 
Vernon, Texas, manager of the Wag- 
goner Ranch, elected first vice- 
president, succeeding Martin Crews, 
Childress. Edgar Hudgins, Hunger- 
ford elected second vice-president 
succeeding Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville. Other officers re- 
elected: Henry Bell, secretary-gen- 
eral manager; Judge Joe Montague, 
attorney; Ernest Duke and C. E. 
Hodges, assistant secretaries; M. 
A. Fuller, treasurer, and Chas. A. 
Stewart, traffic attorney. 


NEW DIRECTORS—Number of directors 
changed from 75 to 90. Added to the 
board were George Becker, Kaufman; 
George Beggs III, Fort Worth; W. T. 
Bonner, Gainesville; Woods Chris- 
tian, Mission; J. M. Crews, Chil- 
dress; H. G. Flowers, Aspermont; 





Frank Lewis, Bay City; George Light, 
Jr., Cotulla; Ed Lowrance, San 
Antonio; Albert Mitchell, Albert, 
New Mexico; Warren Moore, Alvin; 

R. J. Nunley, Sabinal; L. W. Pierce, 
Lindale; T. L. Roach, Jr., Amarillo; 
Clarence Scharbauer, Midland; J. 

B. Smith, Pawhuska, Oklahoma; J. M. 
Weymouth, Amarillo, and Roger 
Williams, Victoria. 


RESOLUTIONS—Recommended that a 
reception center be opened for pro- 
cessing farm labor and that Mexican 
nationals be employed for one year, 
instead of six months. 


Endorsed the beef promotion pro- 
gram of the American National Cat- 
tlemen's Association. 


Suggested thet manufacturers 


of grease containing poison be re- 


quired to label containers. 


Recommended that the tax on 
leather goods be reduced and even- 
tually eliminated. 


Asked that cattle shipped. out of 
drouth area under special reduced 
freight rates be allowed to return 
under same rates. 

Recommended that the Army be 
allowed to purchase heifer beef, 

Urged that a cow's value be de- 
termined as a breeding cow, instead 
of slaughter value, thereby easing 
credit terms from lending agencies. 

Recommended that machinery to 
administer beef purchase program be 
kept alive for future use if needed. 

(More Special News Next Page) 
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Recommended that smuggled 
Charolaise cattle be returned to 
Mexico. 

Congratulated Secretary Benson 
on operation of the Agriculture 
Department. 

Congratulated Bob Anderson, new 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
President Eisenhower for his ap- 
pointment. 

Asked Congress to study whether 
or not it is practical to cause 
rainfall through artificial means. 

Asked that the Federal Marketing 
News Service be restored at the 
Houston livestock market. 

Expressed deep regret at the loss 
of Dr. H. L. Darby and members who 
passed away during the past year. 

Complete text of resolutions on 
page 23. 


* * 


1955 CONVENTION.—To be held at Dal- 
las. 


* 


SPEAKERS— (Complete Text of all 
elsewhere in this issue. ) 


Ross Rizley, Ass't Secretary of 
Agriculture, says worst may be over 
in low price of beef, department 
stands ready to help ranchers help 
themselves and that price supports 
will increase, rather than solve, 
cowman's problems. 

Jay Taylor, president of American 
National Cattlemen's Association, 
presents plan to double per capita 
consumption of beef during next 10 
years through beef promotion pro- 
gram, 

Allan Kline, president of Farm 
Bureau, says price supports on beef 
unworkable, compliments cattlemen 
working out problems without govern- 
mental assistance. 

Rilea W. Doe, Safeway Stores, 
explains retailer's problems of 
marketing beef and desire to cooper- 
ate with producers. 














John Evans, better government 
through research. 

William Embree, Jr., latest live- 
stock, tax problems. 

Jack Roach, president's report. 


* * 











PARITY PRICES—Farmers were getting 
128 per cent of parity for cotton 

in February, 1951, as compared to 88 
per cent in February, 1954. For 
the same period corn dropped from 
94 per cent to 79, wool from 197 to 

91 and beef cattle from 149 to 76. 
Only products not suffering drop 
were peanuts, eggs and hogs. 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE—C. E. 
Weymouth, member secretary of agri- 
culture advisory committee, reports 
no new outbreak in Mexico since 
December, 1953. Says will be many, 
many months before U. S.-Mexican 
border to open. 

Dr. Charles V. Duckworth, Cali- 
fornia, has been sent to the Phil- 
ippines to help eradicate foot and 
mouth disease among carabao. 

MEAT CONSUMPTION—1953 total 

U. S. 154 pounds per capita highest 
since 1908. Beef consumption 76 
pounds per capita, an all-time high. 
COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS— Stocks 
frozen beef still above average 
(Feb. 28) total 201 million pounds 
despite reduction of 20 million 
pounds. Frozen pork less than year 
ago total 268 million pounds. Total 
pork stocks 406 million pounds two- 
thirds of 1953, lowest (Feb. 28) 
since 1947. Total meats in storage 
750 million pounds as compared to 
one billion last year. 

CORN LOANS— USDA announces farm- 
ers may extend farm storage price 
support loans on 1952 corn crop now 
under reseal for another year--in- 
terest rate 3 1-2 per cent. 
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Of things that cori 


The Cattleman Cover 
PRAIRIE PIRATES—F'rom a painting by Charles M. Russell. 


E are indebted to Mr. George Gund, president of the 

Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 

cover on The Cattleman this month. It is through his 
generosity that we are able to reproduce this Russell painting. 
The painting is one of his collection of Russell and other noted 
western artists. 


Cattle Theft Prosecutions 


HE trial of Reuben Bankston, Frank Bankston and Clar- 

ence L, Smith, at Wharton. February 15, concluded the 

cases involving the theft of a number of head of cattle 
from member Carl Reynolds. On pleas of guilty, suspended 
sentences of five years each were assessed against all three 
defendants. 

Three defendants tried previously were assessed sentences 
totaling 240 years and they are now in the penitentiary. 

The cases were tried before Judge Thurman Gupton. Evi- 
dence was developed by Sheriff (Mike) R. R. Flournoy and 
Association Inspector Lester Stout, and the cases were prose- 
cuted by District Attorney R. A. Bassett, assisted by the At- 
torney for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


Prospective Plantings for Texas 


EPORTS from Texas farmers about March 1 indicate con- 
siderable shifting of acreage among the principal crops is 
planned for this year, according to the Crop Reporting 

Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service. Increased acre- 
ages of most crops, except cotton and wheat, to utilize land 
withheld from these two crops under the acreage allotment 
programs are indicated by these reports. Seedings of winter 
wheat last fall were about 700,000 acres short of seedings a 
year earlier, but increased fail and spring plantings of other 
small grains offset most of this reduction. Cotton acreage was 
not reported at this time, but acreage allotted the state is 
nearly 1,000,000 acres below the acreage in cultivation July 1, 
1953. In the northwest, cotton acreage losses prior to July 1, 
1953, were heavy, and dry weather cpavened growers from 
planting acreage originally intended. Grain sorghum acreage 
will be increased 2,400,000 acres if growers carry out their 
March 1 planting intentions. Increased ucreage of corn, rice, 
sweet sorghums, sweet potatoes, hay, peanuts and soybeans 
are indicated, but reduced plantings of flax and Irish potatoes 
are in prospect. 

Acreage of feed grains (grain sorghum, corn, oats and bar- 
ley) planted and to be planted is indicated at a little above 
13,000,000 acres. This is an increase of about one-third, or 
nearly 3,250,000 acres greater than the acreage planted to these 
crops last year. A record-large grain sorghum acreage is indi- 
cated for 1954, with the sharpest increase expected in the 
northwest. Acreage that will actually be planted to this crop is 
very uncertain. The amount of wheat loadeued will depend 
largely on weather conditions during the next four to six 
weeks. If drouthy conditions continue, especially in the north- 
west, and wheat acreage losses are greater than appeared prob- 
able about March 1, actual acreage planted to grain sorghums 
might well exceed that currently indicated, provided rains 
come by mid-July. Also, if continued drouth should prevent 
planting of full cotton acreage allotments, actual plantings of 
grain sorghums, particularly in the northwest, could easily 
exceed March 1 intentions, again provided rains come by mid- 
July. All principal producing areas report an expected expan- 
sion of corn acreage, especially the Blacklands. Even if acreage 
is increased nine per cent as indicated March 1, the 2,291,000 
acres planted to this crop would, except for 1953 and 1952, be 
the smallest since 1877. Insufficient surface moisture and low 
temperatures have interfered with corn planting and unless 
rains come within the next few weeks growers will be unable 
to carry out their intentions to plant this crop. Seeding of a 
record-large oats crop is indicated for 1954 with increased 
plantings reported for central and north central areas as well 
as the Edwards Plateau and the Low Rolling Plains. Reports 
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from growers about March 1 point to a sharp increase in the 
acreage seeded to barley for all purposes. The 311,000 acres 
indicated by these reports is the largest acreage since 1945. An 
increased acreage of alfalfa and other hays will be harvested 
in 1954 if March 1 intentions are realized. 

Wheat seedings were reduced 13 per cent last fall with the 
4,731,000 acres slanted being slightly below the 4,800,000 acres 
allotted the state. Soil moisture was more favorable for ger- 
mination and early growth of this crop than in any year since 
1946. Winter rainfall throughout the northwest was very lim- 
ited, however, and by mid-March most wheat in that part of 
the state was suffering from dry weather and blowing sand. 
Only a small acreage had actually blown out, however. In north 
Texas, wheat is suffering from lack of moisture. An expansion 
of six per cent is indicated for rice with a record-large acreage 
in prospect. Seed beds are mostly prepared but only a small 
acreage has actually been planted. 

A three per cent reduction in acreage pla: ved to flax is in- 
dicated for 1954, as inadequate moisture prevented seeding a 
spring crop in the northern Plateau counties. The south Texas 
crop was planted under favorable conditions, but prospects 
have been reduced by dry weather during the critical blooming 
period of the past few weeks. Prospective plantings of 381,000 
acres of peanuts for all purposes are 11 per cent above the 
1953 total of 348,000 acres with all peanut producing areas 
indicating increased acreage. A reduction of 17 per cent in 
acreage in Irish potatoes is in prospect as growers of the sum- 
mer crop in the Panhandle are expected to plant only about 
half the unusually large acreage planted in 1953. Some further 
expansion of sweet potato acreage is indicated for 1954. Pros- 
pective plantings of 33,000 acres, however, are only about two- 
thirds the 1943-52 average. 

A relatively large total spring planted acreage is in pros- 
pect for the country as a whole, with major shifts from 1953 
acreages of individual crops, if farmers’ March 1 plans mate- 
rialize. Plans are much more uncertain than usual, For the 16 
crops covered in this report, a total of 282,250,000 acres is in- 
dicated, over 11,000,000 more than were planted in 1953. The 
intended corn acreage is only 366,000 acres below the 1953 
total. But the acreage of spring wheat would be reduced by 
5,250,000 acres. The only Firs ns significant reduction would be 
one of over a tenth in potato acreage. Changes were small for 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and tobacco. Increases were relatively 
sharp for most other commodities. Cotton acreage is not re- 
ported at this time. 

Feed grains may be grown on 161,000,000 acres in 1954, ac- 
cording to current plans. This would be 11,400,000 acres or 
nearly eight per cent more than in 1953, While no forecasts of 
production are made now, if prospective acreages are realized 
and if yields should equal the 1948-52 average, by states, an 
aggregate of 123,000,000 tons of feed grains would result. Such 
a tonnage would be among the larger aggregates, though well 
below the record 135,000,000 tons in 1948. Food grains will be 
grown on a much smaller acreage than in 1953, as growers are 
holding close to wheat acreage allotments. Of the oilseeds, 
acreages of flax and soybeans are both up sharply from last 
year. The peanut acreage grown alone will also be increased 
—by about three per cent. A decline of 168,000 acres in pota- 
toes, 11 per cent less than in 1953, is now planned. The sweet 
potato acreage is virtually the same as in 1953, a third below 
average. 


Support Program 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 

minimum price support rates for 1954-crop corn in com- 

mercial and non-commercial corn producing areas will be 
based on $1.62 per bushel, which is 90 per cent of the Febru- 
ary 15 corn parity price. 

Price support rates in the commercial corn-producing area 
will reflect the full 90 per cent level, but because corn acreage 
allotments are in effect in the commercial areas in 1954, the 
rates in the non-commercial producing area will be 75 per 
cent of the rates determined on the basis of 90 per cent of 
parity. 

The price support program for the 1954 crop will be carried 
out through Commodity Credit Corporation loans ‘and pur- 
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chase agreements, These will be available from time of har- 
vest through May 31, 1953 in most areas and will mature on 
July 31, 1955. Rates by counties for price support loans and 
purchases will be announced at a later date. 

Under the 1953 program, county rates were based on a 
national average support price of $1.60 per bushel. 

In announcing the basis for support rates at this time, 
USDA is giving producers an indication of corn support prices 
in advance of the planting season in accordance with the “for- 
ward pricing” provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949. The 
county support rates to be announced later will be revised 
upward if necessary to reflect any increase in parity as of 
October 1, 1954, which is the beginning of the marketing year 
for 1954-crop corn. 


To be eligible for corn price support in the commercial 
producing area, producers must be in compliance with corn 
acreage allotments. The producer must plant within the acre- 
age allotment for the farm to be eligible for price support, If 
a producer's share of the underplanted acreage on all farms 
in the county in which he has an interest in the corn crop 
equals or excéeds his share in the overplanted corn acreage on 
al] such farms, he will be eligible for price support on any 
farm on which the 1954 corn acreage allotment is not exceeded. 
A producer will not be eligible for price support on a farm 
planted within the acreage allotment if his share of the over- 
planted corn acreage on all farms in the county exceeds ‘his 
share of the underplanted acreage on such farms. 

The State committee may, if it so determines, check com- 
pliance on all farms in the commercial corn-producing area in 
which the producer has an interest in the 1954 corn crop. Com- 
pliance with acreage allotments for other commodities will not 
be required for price support on 1954-crop corn. 

Allotments for the 1954 corn crop in the commercial area 
were announced on January 20 on the basis of corn supply and 
consumption estimates, The allotment calls for a decrease of 
about 17.4 per cent from the acreage planted in the commer- 
cial area in 1953. 

A total of 834 counties is included in the commercial corn- 
producing area in Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
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ginia, and Wisconsin. Counties outside this area are jin the 
non-commercial area under the price support program and do 
not have acreage allotment. The Jaw specifically provides that 
when acreage allotments are in effect for the commercial area, 
as for 1954, the support level in the non-commercial area 
shall be reduced to 75 per cent. 


Wool Production and Income, 1952-53 


OOL production, shorn and pulled, in the United States 

in 1953 totaled 271,000,000 pounds, according to the 

Crop Reporting Board. This is two per cent above the 
1952 production and the largest total wool production since 
1948. Less shorn wool was produced in 1953 than in 1952, but 
the production of pulled wool was larger. Of the wool pro- 
duction in 1953, 230,000,000 pounds were shorn wool and 41,- 
000,000 pounds pulled wool. In 1952, total production was 
266,000,000 pounds, of which 232,000,000 pounds were shorn 
and 34,000,000 pulled. The 1942-51 average production of all 
wool was 337,000,000 pounds, of which 283,000,000 pounds 
were shorn wool and 54,000,000 pounds pulled wool. 

The annual average price per pound received by growers 
for shorn wool in 1953 was 54.7 cents per pound. This price 
compares with 54.2 cents per pound received in 1952 and the 
10-year average of 50.8 cents. Cash receipts to growers for 
shorn wool in 1953 were estimated at $126,000,000, only a lit- 
tle more than received for the 1952 clip but about $12,000,000 
below the 10-year average. 

The number of sheep and lambs shorn in 1953 was esti- 
mated at 28,000,000 head, about 400,000 head less than was 
shorn in 1952. This compares with the average of 35,000,000 
head shorn. The weight per fleece was 8.30 pounds, the high- 
est of record. The previous record was 8.25 pounds per fleece 
in 1952. The 10-year average is 8.04 pounds. 

Pulled wool production in 1953 totaled 41,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 22 per cent, or 7,000,000 pounds, from 1952. 
Commercial slaughter of sheep and lambs during 1953 was 
up sharply from 1952 which made available a larger supply 
of skins to pulleries. The indicated number of skins pulled 
was 28 per cent larger than 1952. The average weight of 
wool pulled per skin was 353 pounds compared with 3.69 
pounds in 1952. 





eefmasters 


ARE BRED FOR.... 


coNOMy 


Keep your income up by cutting produc- 
tion costs. M-R Beefmasters cut your over- 
head by producing a year earlier, rustling 
for themselves, and producing to a greater 
age. 


Beefmaster heifers can be bred at 12-15 months 
Our 1953 heifers, weaned last September, are 
now being bred. . . the seventh consecutive crop 
of yearlings bred at Miller Ranch. Our records 
show they have produced their pro-rata share of 
each year’s weaned calf crop, even under drouth 
conditions. 


Strengthen your herd and save money with early- 
breeding, sturdy, M-R Beefmasters. These ani- 
mals calve without assistance and produce for 
more years. Our breeding herd now includes 
cows 14 years old. 


Write today for a listing 
of cattle for sale 


Miller Ranch, Falfurrias, Texas 


“Put them on pasture— 
they'll do the rest’’ 





Ae Catileman 


An unretouched photograph 
of Senorita Superior, a 
BEEFMASTER 
yearling heifer, under 
range conditions 


“Bulls-eye” Breeding 


makes BEEFMASTERS an Essential Breed 


BEEFMASTER breeding centers its fire on the target. For many, 
many years and many generations BEEFMASTERS have been selected 


and bred for the six essential characteristics: 


1. Disposition 4. Conformation 
2. Fertility 5. Thriftiness 
3. Weight 6. Milk Production 


As a result of this “bull’s-eye’’ policy, BEEFMASTERS are now 
ranked as an essential breed. There has never been a case of Dwarfism ** More Beef for 


nor has there ever been a reactor to Bang’s Disease in the Lasater BEEF- 


MASTER herds. 


Less Money” 


Write now for your copies of The BEEFMASTER Plan bull calf con- 
tract as well as the spring cow-and-calf sale contract. They will be 
mailed to you as soon as they become available-—without obligation, 


of course. 


cee BEEF MASTERS Se 


Ranches: Efficient and Modern—the Result of a Continuous, Constructive Breeding Program Since 1908 
MATHESON, COLORADO Trademark “LASATER BEEPMASTER" registered U. S. Patent Office. Foreign registrations pending. 
FALFURRIAS, TEXAS MAILING ADDRESS: The Lasater Ranch, Box 545, Falfurrias, Texas 
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A Top “THREE-QUARTER™ Bull 


CO ps gray 
pa af 
Os A as whl 


(% Brahman — %4 Angus) 
Evascus of Page 
Black Evascus Man J 428029 
(Angus) 585259 | Edw.of Ballin. 2d 
448722 ° 
Lady Manso 36th Manso 
(Brahman) 261/1-5815 j 41-162 


Breeder J. D. Hudgins ) ws tee 14th 
"700-2697 


Eesar 214 (4% Angus 
\% Brahman) 214-E 56687 
Breeder Essar Ranch 


Loxey Manso (Brahman) Manso 
03% /2-6694 J 41-162 
Breeder J. D. Hudgins ) Miss Kleberg 2nd 
832/0-4117 
f Manso 
7 41-162 
Lady Manso 24th 
372/1-7828 


the “short-cut” to Brangus! 


When mated to registered Aberdeen-Angus females, a “three-quarter” 
Brangus bull gets calves of “three-eighths—five-eighths” blood percentage. 
This is the correct percentage for registry in the American Brangus Breed- 
ers Association. This short cu! that produces Brangus calves has proven to 
be very popular to new Brangus breeders because of the wide availability of 
top quality Angus females. We have had the pleasure of supplying a large 
number of new breeders with the very best of “three-quarter” bulls and are 
proud of the record those bulls have made in their new homes. 


% 150 three-year-old Angus cows bred to “three-quarter” 
bulls. These cows are now calving BRANGUS 
CALVES. 

% 50 three and four-year-old half-blood cows now calving 
. . . BRANGUS CALVES. 

% 50 Registered Brangus heifers . . 


JDH Queen de Manso 852/4 
(Brahman) 862/4-E 6679 


Breeder J. D. Hudgins Sara Manso (Brahman) 


277/2-1404 
Breeder J. D. Hudgins 


. Open. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


CLEAR VIEW RANCH 


RAYMOND POPE, Owner 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


Phone 


Post Offi 
os ice 1350-W4 
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Wool production in 1953 in Texas, estimated at 42,511,000 
pounds, was three per cent less than the 46,277,000-pound pro- 
duction a year earlier. The smaller total clip resulted from a 
reduced number of sheep shorn. Fleece averaged 7.8 pounds, 
or slightly above the 7.7-pound average of a year earlier. 
Average price received for wool was 63 cents per pound, or a 
nickel above the 58 cents average price of a year earlier. 
Value of the 1953 clip was $26,782,000, only slightly less than 
the $26,841,000 received for the 1952 clip. A higher wool price 
just about offset the lower wool production. 


Early Spring Lamb Crop—1954 


HE 1954 early lamb crop in the principal early lamb pro- 

ducing states is estimated to be about 3 per cent larger 

than last year, according to the Crop Reporting Board. 
The larger early lamb crop is mainly due to a higher per- 
centage of the ewes lambing earlier than a year ago. Num- 
bers of breeding ewes were down from a year ago in the early 
lambing states because of reductions in Arizona, Washington, 
Missouri and Texas. In the rest of the early states, ewe num- 
bers were the same or larger than last year. The 1954 lamb- 
ing percentage (lambs saved per 100 ewes) is only slightly 
larger than last season. California, the leading early lamb 
state, had a higher lamb percentage than a year ago. The 
Texas early lamb crop is down a little from last year. The 
old crop lamb supply in Texas is also smaller than a year ago, 
but marketings have been liberal with a larger proportion 
sold for feeders than last year. 

Mild, open winter weather has been very favorable for 
early lambing and holding down losses. However, the feed 
situation has not been favorable in some sections which suf- 
fered from dry weather in 1953. In these sections much sup- 
plemental feeding has been done to maintain condition of 
ewes and promote the growth of lambs. New feed prospects 
are also slow and uncertain in some important producing 
areas. Feed prospects are most favorable in Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. The outlook is less favorable in 
Texas, the southeastern states, and Missouri which have ex- 
perienced drouth conditions. 

In the southeastern states the number of early lambs saved 
is larger than a year earlier due to a higher proportion of 
ewes lambing before March 1. The Pacific Northwest has 
about the same size early lamb crop as a year earlier. 

The number of breeding ewes in Texas on January 1 was 
5 per cent lower than a year ago. However, this decrease 
was about offset by a larger lamb crop percentage than last 
year so the 1954 early lamb crop is down only slightly from 
a year earlier. Feed prospects are very uncertain at the pres- 
ent time, particularly in the Plateau and Trans-Pecos areas. 
Rainfall is urgently needed in these areas to bring along 
green feed. Small grain pastures are supplying very limited 
feed. Supplemental feeding has been increased to maintain 
development. Some early lambs have already moved to market. 


The number of old crop lambs in Texas at the beginning 
of the year was down from a year earlier. Marketings were 
heavy in late 1953, continuing through the early months of 
1954. Poor feed conditions restricted growth and development 
resulting in a larger proportion in feeder flesh than was the 
case a year earlier. Old crop lambs being marketed for slaugh- 
ter are being finished on supplemental feeds but made good 
gains before small grain pasture feeds were depleted. 


CCC Loans on Creme’ Total Three Billions 


F THE Commodity Credit Corporation’s total investment 

of $5,700,000,000 on December 31, 1953, more than $3,- 

000,000,000 represented loans outstanding on commodi- 
ties still owned and subject to redemption by farmers, CCC 
inventories acquired under loan, purchase agreement, and di- 
rect purchase operations totaled $2,600,000,000. 

Price support operations in four commodities accounted for 
the bulk of the loan total. These were: Upland cotton, $1,200,- 
000,000 of 5,500,000 bales of the 1953 crop and 1,700,000 bales 
of the 1952 crop; wheat, $908,000,000 on 419,000,000 bushels; 
corn, $367,000,000 on 233,000,000 bushels; and tobacco $251,- 
000,000 on 591,000,000 pounds. Almost $317,000,000 represented 
outstanding loans on a large variety of commodities; the larg- 
est amount of loans on any one of these was $61,000,000 on 
soybeans. 

Of the commodities owned by CCC as of December 31, the 
largest quantities and costs were: Wheat, 448,000,000 bushels, 
costing $1,200,000,000; corn, 362,000,000 bushels, $590,000,000; 
butter 285,000,000 pounds, $192,000,000; cottonseed oil, 947,- 
000,000 pounds, $173,000,000; and cheese, 269,000,000 pounds, 
$109,000,000. 
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This brand means that you can depend on reliable service for 






mortgage loans from a company as careful of your interest 






as of its own. So send for the Connecticut Mutual correspondent 






near you. He has been tied up with the ranch business for 






years. He'll give full weight to your special needs — and quickly! 












Arizona & Western New Mexico Colorado, Eastern Wyoming & Montana, South Dakota 








k 
STERLING HEBBARD prcienengg MILLARD G. SCOTT 
Hotel Adams Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz HENRY C. HALL 345 Dakota Ave., South 
Hall & Hall, 512 Denver Theater Bldq., Huron, S. D. 









California & Nevada Denver 2, Colo. - a 

a Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
B sheen Rae mag aa Shattuck Ave Florida—North and Northwest Southeast Colorado 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Ww. T. COX CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 


27 South Main St., “ 
* California—San Diego & Imperial Counties Orlando, Fla. 1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


EWARY W. GOODWIN are ; 
Percy H. Gcodwin Co., 300 First National Florida--South and Southeast 






























g., San Diego, Calif. Cc. B. MOAK oe : , 
are ee eee, CSN 1107 DuPont Bldg., Miami 22, Fla Texas Mortgage Division 
* California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, * Georgia 821 Frost National Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Kern & San Luis Obispo FLOYD E. ELLIOTT San Antonio 5, Texas 
Counties ene watt hai Inc., * Oklahoma, Northeast Texas, Arkansas 
Cc. A. SAINT cine , Louisiana and Mississippi 









R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. * Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming DENZIL C. WARDEN, Asst. Monager 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. FREDERICK P. CHAMP 1117 Sinclair Bldq., 
i Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah Fort Worth, Texas 






Montana, Washington, Northern Idah« 


; ELBERT W. ANDERSON, Manager 
ff Vermont Mortgage Co., 
H 418 West Riverside Ave 

Spokane 8, Wash, 


Or write direct to FRANK G. SNELGROVE Farm Loan Secretary 
the brand 


LIFE INSURA waar COMPANY © Nandfford 
SL. 


sn. TIRED OK ee 


—=—_—=— =~ — eR" ne 
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Buyers of..the nation’s. 


Tyler, Texas. 


JOHN SIMON 


URBAN SIMON 


E. J. Schneider, Farm Mar. Richard Maurer, Herdsman 
Fred Dart, Ass’t Herdsman 

Dale Hensley, Cow Herd Jack Hunter, Cow Herd 
J. D. Hooten, Consultant 


“Dedicated to the Improvement of Alerdeen-Angus Caille” 
MAODIS ON, K ANS A § 








Se Catileman 








PHONE: 4571 KAUFMAN) 2 FARM LOCATED 8 MILES EAST OF KAUFMAN ON HIGHWAY 243 
RA 4529 DALLAS aa OFFICES: RESERVE LOAN LIFE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Laying down $115,000 for half interest in Prince 105th of T. T. was no easy decision for 
us. However, our desires are to build two of America’s top herds with his service, as 
other great herds have done in the past with prepotent breeding bulls. We felt with the 
record “105th of T. T.” had made thus far he is truly one of the all-time great breeding 


bulls. 


WORLDS AECOND 
PRICE FOR BULL / 


$75 000.00. 
f 


A 
/ 


$60,000.00 


$ 50,000.00 


Prince 105th of T. T. will spend six months a year in Texas, beginning now. We certainly want you one 
and all to come by our farms and see a breeding bull that will impress you too. 





REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
TYLER, TEXAS 
8. G. BKARS, OWNER 
J. D. HOOTEN, Consultant 


Y 
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GLOBE LABORATORIES 
OFFER TESTED 
=} ah Prevent FOR 


aot Edema vot 
i’ Gow, idiom spices OP 


ella Bacterin—the “ » Bacterin’ 

bination one-shot bacterin again 

Malignant Edema, and Hemorrha 

With Globe's * : bie 

injection contains a full immefGntelie . 

three components. So by using ‘Triple Bacterin,”’ 
it is possible to vaccinate against all three dis- 
eases with the one product. Complete dosage 
instructions are on every bottle. ‘Triple Bac- 
terin” is available in the following sizes: 5 dose, 
10 dose, 25 dose, 50 dose. 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
BACTERIN 


“ Bleckleg and Malignant Edema 
_ @re ‘both known to occur in 
& many sections of the country 
ibecause of that Globe's 
“combination bacterin — Clostrid- 
- tum Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin — 

_is widely used. This product has 
been administered successfully 
for many years. It may be used 

vaccinate cattle of any age, 


Ei asoraronies | 
SZiix\ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Poe Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 


Artesia, Calil. Sioux City, lewa Calgary, Cas 





Mohair Production and Income 1952-53 


OHAIR production in the seven principal states in 1953 
is estimated at 12,572,000 pounds. The 1953 clip is four 
per cent larger than the 12,116,000 pounds produced in 

1952, but 29 per cent smaller than the 10-year average of 
17,585,000 pounds. Except for 1952, the 1953 production is the 
lowest since 1925. 

California and New Mexico were the only states showing a 
decrease in production in 1953 from 1952. The decrease in New 
Mexico resulted from clipping fewer goats and a lower average 
weight per clip, while the decline in California was due to 
fewer goats clipped as the average per clip was the same as 
a year earlier, Texas, which produces a high percentage of the 
mohair in the United States, clipped more goats and also had 
a higher average weight per clip compared with 1952. 

The number of goats clipped in the seven principal states 
in 1953 totaled 2,307,000 head, up two per cent from the 
2,268,000 head clipped in 1952. The average weight per clip of 
5.4 pounds was the highest on record, exceeding the previous 
record of 5.3 pounds per clip in 1952. The 10-year average is 
5.0 pounds. 

Cash receipts from mohair produced in 1953 amounted to 
$11,138,000, a decline of four per cent from the $11,660,000 
received in 1952. The decrease in cash receipts was due to a 
lower average price per pound which more than offset slightly 
higher production. The average price per pound for the 1953 
clip was 88.6 cents compared with 96.2 cents in 1952 and the 
10-year average of 62.2 cents. 


A Task for Livestock Producers 


MERICAN farmers and ranchers face the tremendous 

task of increasing the nation’s meat production seven 

billion pounds by 1975 if the present meat consumption 
rate of around 154 pounds per person is to be maintained by 
the country’s steadily mounting population, Wesley Harden- 
bergh, President of aa American Meat Institute, asserted 
recently before the Agricultural Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry. 

“It is estimated,” said Hardenbergh, “that our present 
population of 161 million people will expand to around 215 
million persons by 1975. Thus, to keep pace with this human 
population growth the nation’s cattle population would have 
to be increased from today’s 94 million head to 110 million 
head by 1975, while the pig crop would have to be increased 
from 82 million to 130 million, and the lamb crop from 20 
million to 35 million. 

“Everyone connected with livestock and meat production 
has been impressed with the growing value of research in 
the agricultural field and believes there will be many im- 
portant developments in breeding, feeding and disease eradi- 
cation which will have a profound influence on production, 
including the rapidity of weight gains and more desirable 
meat characteristics. All this should help keep meat production 
in pace with the increasing population. Unfortunately, not 
enough research has been done in the agricultural field. More 
is being done now but there is still much more that has to 


be done.” 


Cattle Market May Be Precarious 


ILLIAM WOOD PRINCE, president of the Chicago 
Union Stockyards and one of the key speakers at Colo- 
rado A. & M.’s feeder day, March 24, told the stockmen 

that a “precarious situation might be forthcoming in the cat- 
tle market ...” The situation might arise, he said, if there are 
further liquidation of herds for drouth or other reasons com- 
bined with a predicted sharp decline in hog prices next fall. 

Prince said that a survey carried out in cooperation with 
Iowa State College and the Union Stockyards indicates this 
fall may bring one of the sharpest declines in hog prices in 
our history. He added the survey of growers shows that along 
in May, hog marketings will start falling well below the figure 
of a year earlier. June and July will find farmers selling 
sharply fewer barrows and gilts than a year earlier. These 
late spring and early summer butcher hog sales will be aug- 
mented by larger packing sow sales. Late in August the pickup 
in marketings will start and rise rapidly in the last three 
months of 1954, reaching well above the sales in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


G t MEMBER 
Get TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN Keep 
This Sign CATTLE RAISERS Theft Losses 


Up. . POSTEO Down! 
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FACTORS AFFECTING LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT TRENDS By JOHN W. STEPHENS 


NOTE TO THE READER: The information on this page is assembled and written about the 20th of each month nearly two 
weeks before you read it. This is necessary in order to meet the publication date. Frequently it is necessary for the author 
to make estimates of coming events. Sources of information and reasons for statements will be furnished on request. 
Address your inquiries to The Cattleman. 

The statements on this page are solely the opinions and views of Mr. Stephens and in no way reflect the views of the 
editorial staff of The Cattleman. Mr. Stephens is an investment counsellor and you may address any inquiries to him in care 
of The Cattleman. If you have any suggestions for information that you think should be on this page send your recom- 
mendations to the editor.—The Editor. 


CURRENT SITUATION: (Statistics taken from various government agencies). 
INDEX OR VALUE 










































PerCent Latest March, June, 
Change Figure 1953 1950 Postwar High Postwar Low 
a (Index 1910-1914 equals 100) 
4 U. S. Farm Products....... ichpsoiastaveainess kscbcpdewtcdees bckepeiiencbodasl — 2.6 258 265 247 313. Feb. °51 223 Dee. ‘°49 
; Livestock & Livestock Products..........-.......000..-..-...... + 1.0 277 274 268 343. Mar. °51 209 Oct. °45 
i Meat Animals... uae ; Bris + 5.0 315 301 342 428 Mar. °51 202 Oct. °45 
Prices Paid by Farmers... ts Reeves en Cie 0 282 282 255 238 May °'52 245 Oct. °49 
Parity Ratio.......................... ssp dadeanedeaseabietadienisen ae — 3.0 91 94 97 122 Oct. °46 90 Nov. °53 
(Index 1947-1949 sues el 
All Commodities .. : + .6 110.6 110 110 116 Mar. °’51 92 Jan. °47 
Farm Products......... ; Riess Altes as ae — 7 99.1 99.8 945 118 Mar. °51 92 June °49 
; | eS NASA Ee sais tuabitesd aie ceseg Mead Pe: ae 104.9 104.1 100.0 117 Mar. °51 92 Jan, °47 
q All Other...........00000--.... Si oh cates erp ee + 9 114.3 113.4 112.0 116 June °52 94 July °49 
Consumers’ Price Index.. ik ccasbbecnaeie icone + 1.8 E1155 113.6 101.7. 115.5 Jan. °54 100 Feb. '50 
4 Retail Food Prices ...... be eae fea eee 112.5 111.7 104.5 116.6 Aug. 52 100 Feb. 50 
; Industrial Production... RBS Sos Hae te ey 123.0 135.0 112.0 136 June °53 94 July '49 
' Gross National Product... : te at eee es — 25 E355.0 *363.9 275.0 267—1948 255—1949 
f Personal Income... .... ee sects. = 15 E2800 *284.5 219.0 214 + Oct. °48 202 Oct. °49 
; Disposable Income .. =e ae . — 10 E243.0 *245.4 197.0 193 Aug. °48 185 Sept. °49 
é Total Numbers (Millions) 
Employed ............... dee dat Ries Gatentstia TepiDaceeens —2.5 59.0 61.5 60.8 63.2 Aug. °53 56.9 Jan. °50 
i Unemployed . 9a hts cols Rea Aerie + 112.0 3.6 1.7 3.4 4.7 Aug. °50 1.3 Sept. °52 
——————” Third “Quarter, 1953. iy RE 









FAVORABLE: 


1. Money is getting easier as anticipated in last month's comments. Business rates 
dropped from 34% to 3% on business loans, which is first cut in prime interest 
rates since April 27, 1953. Look for a further drop this summer. Country banks 
will be hunting good loans. Take your time in negotiating. 


2. Looks like pork production and consumption will hit a 16 year low in 1954 and that 
should act as a support to beef prices. 


3. Wholesale spot commodity prices are higher than a year ago. Looks as though the 
lows have been made. Acreage allotments for corn are 17 percent below last 
year. Get your feed supply lined up now if you expect to market fed steers in the 


first quarter of 1955. 
4. Increased savings, lower consumer installment debt means more money to be spent 


for food. Meats always head the list in the market basket. Meat is still the 
most satisfactory way of getting minerals and vitamins needed for good living. 












UNFAVORABLE : 
1. Unemployment may increase another million to 4.5 million before trend reverses, 
but the unemployment compensation dollar goes for food, so don't let an increase 
make you uneasy over the outlook. 
2. Look for heavy marketings and lower prices in the last quarter, but if you have 


facilities to take care of beef steers for market in first quarter you should 
have a profit. Beef steer population was down 1l per cent on January 1st over 


a year earlier. 

| 3. Don't look for any further increase in the price of slaughter and feeder cattle 
right now -- we have seen the peak and are in for a decline in prices. Look for 
i heavy marketings in grass cattle and calves -- and lower prices. 

i 


: 4. Weather is still the principal handicap. It could drive herds to market again this 
‘ year unless we get rain on the range. 
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ZSOMMENT 





Many food commodities have come back in balance with other items and livestock 
prices should hold firm during the year. However, we still say, too many cows 
will eventually have to be eliminated and it means lower prices for the old ones. 
Let them go and keep the young heifers. It will pay off in the end. 
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Sagebrush Westerns 


Featuring the Exclusive 


Rolling on 


GENUINE 
PANAMA 


Rattler” 
$9.95 


Made of hand-woven imported Panama, this hat has the wonderful 
“ROLL-UR-OWN” feature that shapes to your taste and stays there! 
Natural Panama color with novel variegated two-tone brim. Order one 
today from Zeno’s. : 


MAIL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY FILLED 
PLEASE ADD 25¢ 
POSTAGE 
205-A West Seventh 
In the heart of Fort 
Worth, Where the 


Raymond M. Davidson, West begins! 


Jwner 














Stockmen 
Praise It 


If you are having a tough time 

whipping the scrub brush problem 

you need the machine stockmen praise—a Caldwell S-2 
Rotary Brush Cutter, The S-2’s 57-inch spring steel blade 
will cut brush two inches thick and better. It will put a 
pasture in good shape, and it will keep it that way. It’s 
light enough for a 16-h.p. tractor, but hefty enough for 
the hard jobs. If your tractors are power lifts, ask your 
dealer, or write us, about the PL-2, for three-point attach- 
ment. 


E. L. CALDWELL & SONS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Big Annual Output of Beef in Prospect 


ATTLE and calf slaughter in 1953 reached 36%4 million 

head and the beef supply provided a consumption of 76 

pounds of beef per person. Both were record highs. The 
beef consumption rate compares with an average of 53 pounds 
in the 1930’s and 60 pounds in the 1940’s. But the 1953 slaugh- 
ter failed to equal production. An even larger slaughter, prob- 
ably about 37 to 49 million head, could be supported by the 
present cow herd without any reduction in inventories. Slaugh- 
ter of this number would_probably hold beef consumption at 
almost the 1953 rate of 76 pounds 


A leading question is what prices for beef and for cattle 
can be expected with so large an annual beef output. Although 
no definite answer can be given, a few factors can be men- 
tioned. 


Most if not all the increase in supply of beef (except when 
liquidation of numbers occurs) has already taken place. The 
supply for consumption per person will stay much above aver- 
age, but is not likely to continue upward. Therefore, prices also 
can be expected to remain at about their present general level, 
provided demand for meat remains strong. 


Thus any trends in consumers’ incomes and demand for 
meat would probably be the major influence on prices of cattle 
in the future, except for periods of unusual increases or de- 
creases in slaughter. At present, unemployment is up some- 
what, though it is still comparatively small. The present large 
volume of beef will move into consumption at higher prices if 
business activity and income resume an upward trend than if 
they should fail to do so. Demand for beef is closely asso- 
ciated with income. It is more responsive to changes in income 
than is demand for a number of other foods. 


Loans on 1952-Crop Reseal Corn Extended 


PINHE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that farmers may extend for another year their farm- 
storage price support loans on 1952-crop corn now under 

reseal, 

Farmers who resealed their 1952-crop corn under loans to 
mature July 31, 1954, are encouraged to extend the loans to 
mature a year later on July 31, 1955. Applications for a loan 
extension must be made to county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees prior to the final date for de- 
livery of resealed 1952-crop corn as specified by the county 
committees to producers. 

Producers who extend 1952-crop reseal corn loans will 
receive a storage payment of 13 cents per bushel on the quan- 
tity of corn under the original resealing for the period ending 
July 31, 1954. The payment will be made direct to the farmer 
by the county committee at the time the loan is extended 
for the second reseal period. 


Under the loan extension program as announced (for 
the period ending July 31, 1955), the storage payment to 
producers will be in line with rates under the 1954 Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement, which should be announced some- 
time in April. Farmers who hold their 1952-crop resealed 
corn until the extended maturity date of July 31, 1955, will 
receive a storage payment for the entire 12-month period. If a 
loan is redeemed prior to maturity, the farmer will receive a 
storage payment for the period beginning 60 days after the 
maturity of the 1952-crop reseal loan (October 1, 1954) and 
continuing through the time he keeps the corn in storage as 
loan security. The payment for storage will be at a daily rate 
—equal to the full storage rate divided by the number of days 
between October 1, 1954, and July 31, 1955, the extended reseal 
maturity date. 

The interest rate for the extended loans will be 3% per 
cent. 

The 43 million bushels of 1952-crop corn which were 
resealed last fall are in the following states: Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. Of the 43 million bushels under reseal, 24.9 
million bushels are in Iowa, 7.1 in Nebraska, 5.4 in Minnesota, 
1.8 in South Dakota, and 1.8 in Illinois. 

On March 19, the USDA announced details of a reseal 
program on seven farm-stored commodities under 1953 price 
support loans. This along with the extension of 1952-crop 
reseal corn loans as announced and actions by USDA to in- 
crease the country’s grain storage capacity will help solve the 
difficult problems expected in storing the record supplies of 
grain anticipated this year. 
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Officers who will head the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associatian during the coming year are, left to right, 
Henry Bell, secretary-general manager; Roy Parks, president; John Biggs, first vice-president; Edgar Hudgins, second vice- 
president; and Judge Joe Montague, attorney. 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Convention 


Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 


HE 77th annual convention of the 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle 

Raisers Association was held in San 
Antonio, Texas, March 23-24, and about 
1,600 members and their families were 
in attendance. 

Everyone was well pleased with the 
hospitality offered by the “Alamo City” 
and especially the many services and 
feeling of welcome they received by the 
management of the Gunter Hotel, head- 
quarters for the convention. 

Roy Parks, Midland, Texas, rancher 
and long-time member and director of 
the Association was elected president. 
He succeeds Jack Roach of Amarillo who 
has served as head of the Association 
during the past two years. John Biggs 


Newly elected President Roy Parks of Midland, left, is congratulated by Jack Roach 


San Antonio, Texas, March 23-24 


of Vernon, manager of the Waggoner 
Ranch, was elected first vice-president 
succeeding Martin Crews of Childress 
and Edgar Hudgins of Hungerford was 
named to the post of second vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. 
of Kingsville. 

Reelected officers from Fort Worth, 
Association headquarters, are Henry Bell, 
secretary-general manager; E. R. Duke 
and C. E. Hodges, assistant secretaries; 
M. A. Fuller, treasurer; Judge Joe G. 
Montague, attorney, and Chas. A. Stew- 
art, traffic attorney. 

Dallas was selected as the site of the 
1955 convention. 

New directors, which now total 90 and 
represent a membership of «approxi- 


mately 10,000, are George Becker, Kauf- 
man; George Beggs, III, Fort Worth; 
W. T. Bonner, Gainesville; Woods Chris- 
tian, Mission; J. M. Crews, Childress; 
H. G. Flowers, Aspermont; Frank Lewis, 
Bay City; George Light, Jr., Cotulla; 
Ed Lowrance, San Antonio; Albert 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; Warren Moore, 
Alvin; R. J. Nunley, Sabinal; L. W. 
Pierce, Lindale; T. L. Roach, Jr., Ama 
rillo; Clarence Scharbauer, Midland; J. 
B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla.; J. M. Wey- 
mouth, Amarillo; and Roger Williams, 
Victoria. A complete list of directors 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 
The convention was opened with an in- 
vocation by Rev. W. Earl Waldrop of 
the Central Christian Church, San An- 


of Amarillo, outgoing president. 


Right—A scene showing cattlemen attending the convention in the lobby of the Gunter Hotel. 
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tonio. J. W. “Jack” Beretta, president 
of the San Antonio Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, welcomed the cattlemen and their 
families to San Antonio. Dolph Briscoe 
of Uvalde, a former president of the 
Association, responded to the address of 
welcome. 

Ross Rizley, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, was the first principal 
speaker of the convention and his mes- 
sage, which concerned the affairs of the 
cattle business’ on a national scale, was 
well received by those attending the con- 
vention, Rizley’s speech, as well as all 
others given at the convention, are re- 
printed in this issue and all members 
who found it impossible to attend the 
convention are urged to read these mes- 
sages. 

Other speakers on the opening day 
were Jay Taylor of Amarillo, president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, who presented a plan to 
double the consumption of beef in the 
next ten years; Rilea W. Doe, vice- 
president of Safeway Stores, Oakland, 
California, who represented the beef re- 
tailers of the country; and President 
Jack Roach, who delivered his president’s 
report. 

The second and final day of the con- 
vention featured addresses by Allan 
Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; John Evans, repre- 
senting the Texas Research League; 
William Embree, Jr., tax attorney; and 
Judge Joe G. Montague, Association 
Attorney. 

Entertainment in connection with the 
convention included a square dance in 
the Corral Room of the Pearl Brewery 
and the Cattleman’s Ball, held in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Gunter Hotel. 
The ladies were entertained with a tea 
given by Mrs. Frank M. Lewis and a 
style show sponsored by Joske’s of Texas 
and the Gunter Hotel. 





T. L. “Jack” Roach 

Two years ago you honored me by 
electing me to the office of president of 
your organization, and last year, at the 
Housten convention, you repeated that 
honor, At the outset, I want you to know 
that I have never been unconscious of 
this honor and I have never been un 
aware of the responsibilities that inevi- 
tably go with the position to which you 
elevated me. 

It is now my duty and privilege to 
give you a report on the manner in which 
I have discharged the responsibilities 
that rested upon me and to give you an 
account of the activities of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. 

The Texas State Legislature was in 
session last spring and up for considera- 
tion were a number of matters that 
affected the cattle industry of this State. 
We were, naturally consulted by mem- 
bers of the legislature, and it took con- 
siderable amount of time in Austin dis- 
cussing these various legislative pro- 
posals in order that whatever the legis- 
lature might do the result would be for 
the good and not for the harm of the in- 
dustry. 

Principally among the matters con- 
sidered by the state legislature were a 
new bill controlling the practice of veter- 
inary medicine in the state and the ap- 
propriations for the work of the Texas 
Livestock Sanitary Commission. In both 
matters we had some success. 

With reference to the veterinary bill, 
it is sufficient to say that the law was 
not changed and we are no worse off 
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than we were; and with reference to the 
appropriations for the Livestock Sani- 
tary Commission, we were slightly suc- 
cessful in being able to prevent a very 
harmful cut in appropriations, although 
some reduction was had. 

At this point I want to say to you 
gentlemen that each time the legislature 
meets we have this same problem and it 
is my hope and my recommendation that 
serious thought be given to improvising 
means to take this appropriation out of 
all political influence so that this matter 
will be unhampered by local or personal 
feeling and an adequate appropriation, 
something we have never had, might 
be secured in order to enable the sani- 
tary commission to properly perform its 
functions and discharge its duties. 

One of the first things that came up 
in Washington during last year was the 
matter of the appropriations by the 
federal government for fever-tick work 
along the border between Texas and 
Mexico. You will recall that during the 
time that foot and mouth disease existed 
in Mexico, a very enormous guard was 
maintained along the border, primarily 
for the purpose of enforcing the quaran- 
tine occasioned by the presence of foot 
and mouth disease in Mexico. For a 
period of some eight months that special 
guard was removed; this period being 
between September 1, 1952, and May 21, 
1953, at which time our officials re- 
ported that no foot and mouth disease 
was in Mexico. During that time there 
was a wholly inadequate force patrolling 
the border and numerous local outbreaks 
of fever ticks occurred on ranches close 
to the border. Last spring the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture requested 
that a special appropriation of approxi- 
mately $100,000 be granted to increase 
the border patrol work on fever ticks. 
That request was at first denied, and 
the Department then sought help from 
organizations such as ours. Our attorney 
was instructed to do what he could in 
this matter and it was very fortunate 
that the work was successful, and the 


requested appropriation was made, thus 
augmenting the patrol force, and I am 
sure this has been of real benefit, not 
only to the border ranchmen but to all 
of us who own cattle susceptible to ticks. 

Additional work was required on bor- 
der matters and numerous conferences 
were held with the Customs, Immigra- 
tion and Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials, trying to work out the general 
situation so that the danger, always 
present, of infecting our cattle through 
the entry of diseased animals from Mexi- 
co would be reduced. We believe that 
some substantial benefits have resulted 
from this work, all of which was carried 
on through our Sanitary and Mexican 
Border Committee. 

As heretoforé mentioned, foot and 
mouth disease again broke out in Mexico 
about May 21, 1953, I am sure you are 
all familiar with this circumstance which 
brought about the quarantining of that 
country with an absolute embargo 
against the importation of any livestock 
into this country. 

At the outset, considerable difficulty 
was encountered in securing coordinated 
work between the Mexican and American 
governments, but I am happy to say that 
eventually all difficulties were ironed out 
and from all reports that I can get it 
appears that the conditions are much im- 
proved in Mexico. However, there has 
not been sufficient time to be certain 
about this and the quarantine is still 
maintained and it is hoped that it will 
continue to be maintained until there is 
absolute certainty that the eradication 
“ampaign was a success. 

During the last year some Charollaise 
cattle were smuggled into this country 
from Mexico by American citizens. This 
was a matter of interest to us for several 
reasons, one of which was the fact that 
these cattle came from a tick infested 
area and their importation into Texas 
and transportation across the state was 
a real danger to all cattlemen in the 
state. In addition, these cattle came from 
an area that is not allowed to ship cattle 
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into this country by either the govern- 
ments of Mexico or the United States. 

The Association was keenly interested 
in this matter and, as you probably al- 
ready know, the final trial of these cases 
resulted in the conviction of two men and 
they are being sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for three and five years, respec- 
tively, with fines of $5,000 and $10,000. 

So far as we now know, no decision 
has been made as to what will be done 
with the smuggled cattle. These cattle 
are now in the possession of the United 
States custom officials in Louisiana. 

One of two things might be done under 
the law. First, the cattle might be ship- 
ped back to Mexico; and second, they 
could be ordered sold in this country 
since they have been impounded by the 
government, in which event their pur- 
chasers would be authorized to keep 
them in this country. It is my judgment 
that these cattle should not be allowed 
to remain in this country because to 
allow them to do so would be allowing 
someone to reap a harvest out of a viola- 
tion of the law and would be a standing 
invitation for other people to perform 
the same trick. 

During the past year there was an 
attack made upon the livestock sanitary 
laws of this state. This lawsuit arose 
out of a quarantine of some hogs that 
were found by the state and federal 
veterinarians to be infected with a dis- 
ease known as “V, E.” 

Ordinarily, our Association would not 
concern itself in any manner with dis- 
eases confined to hogs because that would 
not be any of our business, but this case 
had two phases that were of peculiar 
interest to us. 

First, V. E. is a disease that has ex- 
terior symptoms that are exactly like 
the symptoms of foot and mouth disease 
and on a simple examination of the in- 
fected animals one cannot make a defi- 
nite decision if they have V. E. or foot 
and mouth disease. This makes such dis- 
ease dangerous to cattle people, because 
if V. E. does not affect cattle some day 
an outbreak may occur which would be 
regarded as V. E. when in fact it would 
be the foot and mouth disease and all our 
industry would be heavily damaged. 


Jack Beretta, president of San Antonio 
Clearing House Association welcomed 
cattlemen to San Antonio. 
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For that reason alone we must interest 
ourselves whenever V. E, occurs. 

Then, the second reason why we were 
interested in this case was the fact that 
it was an attempt to have the courts hold 
all of our quarantine laws unconstitu- 
tional and void, and our industry must 
have a valid quarantine law, one that can 
be invoked whenever serious infectious 
or contagious diseases break out in our 
cattle. 

Our attorney participated in the trial 
of these cases only as an observer and a 
friend of the court. The case was finally 
decided in favor of the validity of our 
quarantine laws for which we were very 
thankful. 

During all of the past year the Asso- 
ciation has done a good deal of work on 
the Mexican labor or “bracero” problem. 
The agreement between the governments 
of the United States and Mexico relating 
to the entry of Mexican agricultural 
laborers into the United States and their 
employment in this country ended on De- 
cember 31st last year. ° 

For several months prior to that time 
negotiations had been conducted, mostly 
in Mexico City, without an agreement as 
to the terms of the new contract  be- 
tween the two governments. The old 
agreement was extended by mutual 
agreement twice, but finally was allowed 
to expire. Just before it expired a bill 
was introduced in Congress, providing 
that the immigration officials of the 
United States government, in coopera- 
tion with the Farm Placement Service, 
could negotiate for the employment of 
Mexican nationals in the United States 
and permit their legal entry into this 
country and their employment by farm- 
ers and ranchmen. 

This bill, after considerable 
tion in Congress, finally passed and 
since its passage we understand that 
the two governments have reached an 
agreement, although the exact terms 
of that agreement are not available to us 
as yet. 

There have been several regional and 
one nation-wide meeting of livestock 
sanitary officials to consider the prob- 
lems of “brucellosis”, or “Bang’s dis- 
ease.” At the national meeting in Sep- 
tember i, Washington, a recommenda- 
tion was made with reference to feeder 
female cattle being allowed to move 
interstate by shipments without being 
tested, provided that when they reached 
the state of destination they would be 
held in quarantine until shipped for 
slaughter and slaughter would be re- 
quisite. This was a considerable improve- 
ment over the proposals that had been 
made in years past and this proposal has 
been incorporated in regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Of course, the most serious thing that 
the Association has worked on this year, 
or at any time within the last two years, 
has been the drouth situation. There is 
no need for me to recount to you the 
seriousness of the drouth that existed 
last year and that still exists. When the 
severity of that drouth was realized by 
everyone, the Association was quite ac- 
tive in attempting to develop ways and 
means of alleviating these disastrous 
conditions. When the administration was 
fully aware of the conditions that ex- 
isted throughout our section of the cat- 
tle industry, an Advisory Committee was 
appointed and I had the honor of serving 
on that committee. We were called. to 
Washington several times and ways and 
means of trying to overcome the bad 
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Dolph Briscoe, former president of 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, responded to address of 
welcome. 


effects of the drouth were worked out. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson made a trip into 
Texas. In fact, Benson made two trips, 
and these gentlemen had firsthand in- 
formation about conditions. This was of 
real benefit to us because when the 
Advisory Committee met, we were asked 
for suggestions and not told just what 
had been decided upon in advance; this 
being, in view of past experiences, some- 
thing new to me. 

One of the vital matters worked on by 
the Association was the procurement of 
feed, especially cottonseed cake for 
ranchmen in the drouth area. We learned 
that the government had a vast supply 
of cottonseed cake in storage, all of 
which had been acquired through the 
administration of the price support pro- 
gram on cotton. We further learned that 
this cake was being offered by the gov- 
ernment to foreign countries, loaded on 
the boats, at a price considerably cheaper 
than we could buy it here in this coun- 
try and all of it was needed in the drouth 
urea to feed livestock. After considerable 
negotiations and consideration, the gov- 
ernment did make this cottonseed cake 
available to ranchmen in the designated 
drouth area at a price which was the 
equivalent of the world market; that 
being what we had asked for. We used 
all of that cake and would have used 
more if the government had possessed 
more, I am sure that you all agree with 
me when I say this feed did us all a 
great deal of good. All of your officials 
in the Association spent a lot of time 
and did a lot of work on this problem, 
and although we hope it did some good, 
we would much rather have been able 
to have brought some good rains. 

Of course, a little rain did fall Jast 
August and September, for all of which I 
take due credit but I deny any responsi- 
bility for the failure to get more rain. 

Also, during the past year we were 
confronted with the problem of whether 
or not our industry should make the 
effort to have beef cattle designated by 
the Congress as a basic commodity and 
placed under the price support program. 
This matter was considered at a num- 
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ber of meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and on each occasion the vote was 
unanimous in opposition to any such 
move. It is my personal opinion that 
this decision by your Board of Directors 
was very correct. 

Aside from all questions of politics 
and selfishness, it is my opinion that 
it is now impossible, and always will be 
impossible to devise any program for 
price support of cattle that has any 
chance of successful administration. I 
know that I personally am opposed to 
such price supports and it is my firm 
opinion that the industry would be mak- 
ing a very grave mistake should it ever 
seek the enactment of such a plan. 

In closing I want to thank you mem- 
bers of the Association for having 
allowed me to serve you for two years 
as your president. These two years have 
srobably been the busiest two years I 
coos ever had and I know they have 
been the most interesting. Not a day has 
massed during this time that I have not 
aes called upon to give thought and 
consideration to some problem affect- 
ing our industry. Some of these matters 
have been serious, all of them have been 
very interesting, and out of all of this 
I have learned a great deal. 

I sincerely hope that I have been able 
to do some little thing that has been 
beneficial to our industry, and even 
though I will no longer be your presi- 
dent, | want you to know that the Asso. 
ciation has grown to be very dear to me, 
just as the people who are in the cattle 
industry always have been, and when- 
ever my services are thought to be 
worth anything to you, I want your new 
officers to feel perfectly free to call on 
me for any service that I can render and 
I will be happy to render that service as 
I have been most happy in serving you 
during the past two years. 


Henry Bell 


The past year has been a most trying 
one for the Association. You will under- 
stand, I feel sure, that the distressed 
conditions, which have prevailed in the 
cattle industry as a result of the wide- 
spread drouth and adverse price situa- 
tion, have been felt by the Association, 
and that these conditions in the industry 
have brought about a demand for even 
greater service from the Association. We 
feel that the Association has met these 
demands for added services and that at 
no time in the Association’s history have 
we been able to render greater service 
to the industry. Our inspection force has 
been kept at a maximum and all activi- 
ties of the Association in behalf of its 
members have been expanded. 

I would like to be able to report to 
you that the Association has enjoyed the 
same healthy growth during the past 
year that it a. experienced every other 
year since J] became your secretary. How- 
ever, I must tell you that on February 
28, 1954, we had 9,913 members, as com- 
yared to 10,485 members a year earlier. 
‘hese 9,918 members render a total of 
1,471,931 cattle as compared to 1,600,564 
rendered by the membership a year ago. 
We acquired 770 new members during 
the year, but this number was more than 
offset by withdrawals resulting primar- 
ily from members discontinuing their 
cattle operations or the lack of funds 
with which to pay dues. Even though 
we regret this small decline in member- 
ship, we feel that when consideration is 
given to conditions confronting the in- 
dustry that the above figures reflect a 
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Henry Bell, secretary-general manager, 
reported on affairs of the association. 


very good showing and a strong and 
loyal membership. The loyal support of 
this large number of members during 
these trying times convinces us that the 
membership can be restored to its for- 
mer level and its growth continued be- 
yond this point. 

A large portion of the revenue collect- 
ed by the Association is used in main- 
taining the brand inspection work, both 
in the field and on the markets. I am 
sure everyone must realize how vital this 
service is to the welfare of the industry 
and that the value of this service extends 
far beyond the value of the strayed or 
stolen cattle which are recovered. The 
very fact that the Association exists and 
maintains an inspection force which is 
continually on the alert for cattle in im- 
proper hands is an enormous factor in 
suppressing cattle thefts. Everyone in 
the cattle business therefore benefits 
from this service, whether or not he is a 
member of the Association. Of course, 
the only way we have of measuring the 
value of this service in dollars and cents 
is by keeping a record of the strayed or 
stolen cattle recovered for its members. 

During the fiscal year ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1954, inspectors for the Associa- 
tion investigated the ownership of 1,160 
cattle which had strayed or appeared to 
be in improper hands. Of this total num- 
ber 1,121 head or the proceeds of same 
were turned over to the owners. Nineteen 
were released after investigation and the 
ownership of 20 head is still pending. 
The total value of the 1,160 head han- 
dled, figured at the average price re- 
ceived for those which were sold and 
the proceeds collected, amounted to 
$103,367.60. 

As an example of how extensive our 
activities are, during the fiscal year just 
closed, market inspectors for the Asso- 
ciation, operating on twelve principal 
markets in the Southwest, inspected 
2,547,336 Texas cattle. In addition, they 
inspected a very large number of cattle 
which did not originate in Texas. This 
figure does not include the cattle which 
are continuously being inspected by the 
31 field inspectors at shipping points and 
on ranges throughout the country. No 
attempt is made to keep a record of the 
number of cattle so inspected, but we 
believe that it must be obvious to every- 
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one that the combined force of 75 field 
and market inspectors working continu- 
ously at this job has a very marked in- 
fluence in keeping cattle losses from 
theft and straying to a minimum. 

In addition to the important services 
already mentioned, our inspectors have 
represented the Association in their re- 
spective territories, and have assisted 
the members and cattle producers with 
many and various problems which are 
brought to their attention. 

During the year ending February 28, 
1954, inspectors for the Association as- 
sisted with the apprehension, arrest and 
trial of thieves involving many thefts. 

During the year the attorneys for the 
Association tried 50 cases. Forty-seven 
were given penitentiary sentences; one 
case resulted in a hung jury, nine sus- 
pended sentences and two acquittals. The 
total sentences amounted to 331 years. 

Assistance is also rendered many peo- 
= through our complete record of the 

rands registered in this state. Probably 
a few of you know that your Association 
has the only corhplete file of cattle 
brands registered in each of the 254 
counties in Texas and that, as members 
of the Association, you benefit through 
the service that can be rendered from 
this record. 

Traffic and transportation is also a 
subject to which the Association de- 
votes considerable time and gives close 
attention. Our traffic attorney will give 
a detailed report on this subject later. 

“The Cattleman” has continued to 
make a very steady and sound growth. 
On February 28, 1954, we had 30,000 
paid subscribers on our list—the largest 
of any livestock magazine in its field. 
About half of these subscribers are lo- 
cated in Texas, and the others in the 
remaining forty-seven states and twenty- 
six foreign countries. We can be poo 

roud of our magazine, and the fact that 
its steady, sound growth in circulation 
has come about without the use of any 
sales effort whatsoever. We do not em- 
ploy circulation salesmen and have not 
solicited a single subscription for more 
than ten years. 

The financial condition of both the 
Association and The Cattleman is a very 
pa “mpeg one. Neither has any out- 
standing obligations of any nature what- 
soever. 

The following applications for member- 
ship received during January and Feb- 
ruary were accepted by the Association: 


TEXAS 

: Pete Pawelek; Bandera: Col. T. W. 
; Bastrop: C. W. Eskew; Bexar: K. L. 
, J. C. & L. A. Bolfing, Frank Civiletto, J. 
T. Dial, Henry McBee, L. & Frank McCoy; Blan- 
co: T, W. Neely ; Bosque: Spring Mountain Ranch, 
Inc. ; Brazoria: Guy P. Armstrong, W. L. Schelle; 
Brazos: C. E. Ball & O. C. Reeves, W. S. Barron, 
Ed. Blackmon, Joe S. Campise, F. T. Cole, Vince 
Court, W. T. Franklin & Albert B. Syptak, Fred 
C. Herrling, Joe N. Lewis, Julius E. Majors, J. 
D. Prewit, John H. Stockton, Brazos A. Varisco; 

Brooks: Fred Dudley Colwell. 
Carson: Paul Koetting; Clay: T. H. Curry; 
Colorado: P. K. Shatto; Dallas: J. E. Coyle, C. 
E. Kennemer, Jr., Sloan & Spiritas; DeWitt: John 
Cowey, J & B Cattle Co.; Dimmit: Ivan Churchill ; 
Duval: James A. Carey; Fannin: E. O. Norris, 
Hub Owens, Peeler Farm, A. C. Simmons; Fort 
Bend: W. J. “Bill” Frazar; Frio: C. B. Perron; 
Galveston: Robert A. Bahr & Son, G. B. Brauer, 
M. A. Eernisse, Evans Franks, D. E. Holloway, 
L. B. MeGinnes; Garza: B. H. Powers & J. A. 
Rogers; Goliad: W. W. Pettus; Gonzales: A. E. 
Griffin; Grimes: Mrs. Ethel Bates, C. E. Chaney, 
John W. Gilpin, J. C. Howard, Wayne & Jerry 
Jackson, C. B. McDaniel, F. H. McGilberry, Mel- 
vin D. Nevill, Roy Scott; Harris: J. F. Barrett, 
M. C. DeFriend, O. B. Dueitt, Loyd D. Frazier, 
Sheriff C. V. Kern, W. L. Killgore, C. W. Lay- 
ton, Gus Pappas, L. F. Rothermel, Jake Stallones, 
L. E. Swearingen, J. D. Walters, B. FE. Williams: 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Resolutions Adopted at 77th Annual Convention 


HE following resolutions were pre- 

sented to the convention by J. M. 

Crews, chairman of the resolutions 
committee and were unanimously adopt- 
ed. Other members of the committee in- 
clude: John M. Bennett, Jr., John Biggs, 
Lee T. Bivins, E. S. F. Brainard, J. S. 
Bridwell, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., D. Burns, 
Ben H. Carpenter, John Catto, Jr., J. F. 
Combs, Hal Cooper, H. Mason Crocker, 
Joe B. Findley, R. H. Harris, Jr., E. C. 
Houghton, R. J. Kleberg, Jr., Claude K. 
McCan, J. C. MeGill, Joe C. Mitchell, 
Walter Pfluger, Foy Proctor, F. B. Pyle, 
Watt Reynolds, M. H. Ritchie, Wayne 
Rowe, J. W. Sartwelle, Johnnie Schwartz, 
Howell Smith, W. G. Swenson, Jay 
Taylor, W. R. Watt and Ray W. Wil- 
loughby. 

Resolution No. 1 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association rec- 
ommend to the Government of the United States 
and in particular to the Department of Labor 
and to the Department of State, that negotia- 
tions be carried on with Mexico for the purpose 
of opening at or immediately near the border 
between Mexico and Texas a Reception Center 
for labor to be used on ranches as distinguished 
from ordinary farm labor. We respectfully re- 
quest that such Reception Center be opened and 
maintained for the processing of ranch labor in 
order that ranchmen may procure Mexican la- 
borers who are accustomed to ranch work and 
who will therefore make suitable employees in 
this country. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we recom- 
mend to the above named Departments of our 
Government that a contract be negotiated with 
Mexico by the terms of which Mexican nationals 
may be employed as ranch laborers for a period 
of one year rather than for the six months period 
now provided by law. This is made necessary by 
the fact that the return of such Mexican nation- 
als to the Reception Center at the expiration of 
six months and either the reprocessing of the 
same individuals or the processing of new em- 
ployees is a very costly and useless expense. 


Resolution No. 2 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association does 
wholeheartedly endorse and support the Beef Pro- 
motion Program instituted by the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association and pledges itself to 
cooperate with all of its strength to secure great 
success for such program, 


Resolution No. 3 


BE IT RESOLVED that the suggestion is made 
that by statute or by regulation, or by both 
means, all the manufacturers and all of the sales 
organizations making and distributing grease of 
any nature that is poisonous to livestock, be re- 
quired to mark plainly upon the labels of the 
containers of such grease, the fact that it is poi- 
sonous in order to prevent loss of livestock due 
to poisoning from such products. 


Resolution No. 4 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association rec- 
ommend to the Congress of the United States that 
the excise tax on leather goods be reduced from 
its present rate of 25 per cent to 15 per cent at 
this time, with the further idea that in the near 
future such special excise tax may be entirely 
eliminated. 

Resolution No. 5 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association rec- 
ommend to the Congress of the United States and 
in particular to the Appropriation Committees of 
the Senate and of the House that funds be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of research and study 
of the problem of whether or not it is practicable 
to cause rainfall through artificial means. The 
fact that a protracted drouth has punished us 
and appearances are such that we greatly fear a 
continuation of this drouth makes it imperative 
that research of the nature indicated be conduct- 
ed by the Government in the hope that such 
drouths may be avoided. 


Resolution No. 6 


BE IT RESOLVED that cattle that had been 
moved out of the drouth-stricken area under the 
drouth freight rates agreement that prevailed in 
such area during the last year should be trans- 
ported back into the area from which they came 
when conditions will permit such return under 
the freight rate agreement that existed at the 
time the cattle were removed from the drouth 
area, if such cattle are returned within one year 
after December 31, 1953. 


Resolution No. 7 


BE IT RESOLVED that we recommend that the 
policy of the Army which now forbids the pur- 
chase of beef from heifer cattle be changed and 
that such beef be made eligible for purchase by 
Army Procurement Officers. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all officials 
and all agencies of the Government who purchase 
beef for any character of Government use be 
required to observe the practice of buying such 
beef from domestic sources. 


Resolution No. 8 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association rec- 
ognizing the forced sale of breeding cows at 
packer prices has demoralized and jeopardized the 
credit of beef cattle producers; this Association 
strongly urges the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Intermediate Credit Bank, the Production 
Credit Administration, the Federal Reserve Bank 
and all Government and private lending agencies 
instruct their lending officers, field appraisers 
and examining officials to recognize the real 
value of a beef breeding cow, and fix the ‘cow's 
value on a production value, not on her value by 
the pound to the packer. 

This Association urges this policy on all lend- 
ing agencies, because we believe a good beef cow 
in the hands of a cowman will pay back an ob- 
ligation on a breeding cow, two or three times 
the packer value of a breeding cow. 

This Association urges this policy for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, to protect local lending agencies that now 
hold or may make loans on breeding cows on 
their production value. 

This Association feels that if the real produc- 
tion value of a breeding cow is recognized by 
the Federal and Intermediate Credit man and 
Federal Reserve System, it will assure local lend- 
ing agencies a place to rediscount their paper on 
a basis of a breeding cow's real value and put 
the cattle industry on a firm, sound basis, 


Resolution No. 9 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association rec- 
ommend to the Department of Agriculture and to 
all other agencies of the Federal Government that 
might be interested or might be participants in 
any future program calling for the purchase of 
beef for public use, such as the Drouth Relief 
program conducted last fall, that even though 
such program may not be immediately necessary 
for the protection of this country and of the beef 
cattle industry, conditions are still so bad and 
the drouth continues to of such proportions 
that it is highly probable that a renewal of the 
Beef Purchase program may soon become neces- 
sary, and our recommendation is that all agencies 
to participate in this program now prepare and 
build complete plans for the conduct of such a 
program and that such program be so fashioned 
that the real benefit of the purchases of meat 
from animals taken from the ranches and slaugh- 
tered because of drouth, reach the owners of these 
cattle and that processors and retailers be not 
permitted by such programs to take the cream 
from the payments made by the Government. 


Resolution No. 10 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association go on 
record as favoring and requesting the restoration 
of the Federal Marketing News Service to the 
Houston, Texas, Livestock Market where such 
service has been discontinued; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of 
this Resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Chief of the Packers and 
Stockyards Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Resolution No. 11 


WHEREAS, during the past year a herd of 
Charollaise cattle was smuggled into the United 
States from Mexico by American citizens, who 
have been indicted, tried and convicted for the 
offense of smuggling these cattle, and each of the 
convicted parties has received a fine and a peni- 
tentiary sentence for the offense stated; and 

WHEREAS, all of the smuggled cattle and the 
increase of this herd are now in the custody of 
the United States Customs officials in the State 
of Louisiana AND A FINAL DECISION AS TO 
WHAT WILL ULTIMATELY BE done with these 
cattle has not been reached; and 

WHEREAS, the smuggling of the above re- 
ferred to cattle constituted a breach of the laws, 
not only of the United States, but also of the 
Republic of Mexico. And the decision on the final 
disposal of these cattle should be influenced by 
consideration of this dual violation; and 

WHEREAS, it would be a most unfortunate 
situation if the smugglers of the above described 
cattle or any other person in the United States 
should be allowed to derive a financial profit or 
benefit of any kind, because of the doubly illegal 
act perpetrated by the convicted parties; 

N THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, that we recommend very strongly to the 


Government of the United States, and in particu- 
lar to the United States Customs Service, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that all of the cat- 
tle that were smuggled into this country from 
Mexico, and all of the increase of such cattle, 
bern in this country, since they were so smug- 
gled, be immediately returned to the Republic of 
Mexico and delivered to the proper officials of 
the Mexican Government for disposal in accord- 
ance with the laws of Mexico. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Asso- 
ciation is strongly opposed to any disposition of 
such smuggled cattle that would enable anyone to 
profit in any way from the act of smuggling. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of 
this Resolution be forwarded to each of the fol- 
lowing: The Secretary of the Treasury, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Customs, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that the Secretary is further 
instructed to forward a copy of this Resolution 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for the Republic 
of Mexico. 


Resolution No. 12 


WHEREAS, the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association in annual convention assem- 
bled on this the 24th day of March, 1954, ex- 
presses its gratitude to the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, and congratulates him upon the manner in 
which he has conducted and maintained the busi- 
ness of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States during the time he has served as 
Secretary; and 

WHEREAS, in particular we wish to congratu- 
late Secretary Benson upon the fact that he has 
shown that he realizes that the problem of the 
defense of this country against any character of 
attack is the number one problem facing this 
nation, overshadowing all other activities or con- 
siderations; and, 

WHEREAS, we are glad that Secretary Benson 
has further shown that the successful defense of 
this country depends upon the maintenance of a 
high degree of production in the field of agricul- 
> without which no defense could be sustained; 
and, 

WHEREAS, the maintenance of such continued 
abundance of production of agricultural products 
is not lower than second in the order of defense 
priority and so dominant a feature of the entire 
defense program that its importance cannot be 
over emphasized, all of which Secretary Benson 
has demonstrated that he fully comprehends; and, 

WHEREAS, this high degree of production 
must be continuously maintained, and in the event 
such abundance proves to be an oversupply in our 
domestic economy, such oversupply should be 
disposed of in foreign territories in those areas 
where it is essential that istic infl 
be not allowed to become extended; and the mere 
fact that this country, which operates under the 





‘ principle of free enterprise, has such an abundant 


supply of agricultural products, that lerge quan- 
tities may be safely takea out of our economy 
and delivered to these other countries endangered 
by communistic influences, would be a striking 
demonstration to those countries that the free 
enterprise system maintained in America is supe- 
rior to any system in operation anywhere else in 
the world and so superior to the totalitarian phi- 
losophy that the spread of these dangerous ideol- 
ogies would be effectively stopped. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by this As- 
sociation that the foregoing statement be adopted 
as an expression of our feeling upon the subject 
mentioned and that a copy of this Resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United States 
and to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. 


Resolution No. 13 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, did select 
the Honorable Robert B. Anderson to serve in his 
cabinet in the capacity as Secretary of the Navy 
and recently has nominated the said Robert B. 
Anderson to be Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
beginning May 1, 1954; and, 

WHEREAS, Secretary Robert B. Anderson, who 
is affectionately known to us as “Bob,” was for a 
number of years and at the time of his appoint- 
ment by the President, a member of our Board 
of Directors and a staunch and loyal supporter of 
this Association; and, 

WHEREAS, we the members of the Texas & 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, know 
better than anyone in the world the real value and 
the high qualifications and attributes of Secretary 
Anderson, and we now, in annual convention as- 
sembled, wish to express two thoughts: 

First, that we sincerely congratulate our 
friend and associate, Bob Anderson, upon his 
original appointment to the high position of 
Secretary of the Navy, and upon his more re- 
cent selection to the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, and that we wish for him in 
every capacity that he may serve the high suc- 
cess that we know his tireless work and high 
intelligence will deserve; 
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Aiet. Fetters, 
Clarendon, shows 
G. F. Barry, Kansas 
City, Mo., a badge 
his father, J. D. Jef- 
fers, got at Fort 
Worth in 1898. The 
badge is brown 
leather. Jeffers says 
he has been with the 
association 39 years 
and Barry 35 years. 
Both are inspectors. 


Mr.and Mrs. 
Duval Davidson, 
Fort Worth. He is 
with the Texas Live- 
stock Sanitary Com- 
mission, 


Mr. and Mrs. R. 
T. Waddell, Odessa, 
and Mrs. Lora Stew- 
art of San Antonio 
at the right. 


Mrs. Frank Alex- 
ander of Dilley is in 
the center with her 
niece, Mrs. F. E. 
Joas, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and her neph- 
ew, Clint Harden, 
Willow Springs, 
Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Fitzhugh, San 
Antonio. 


Photos by Frank 
Reeves. 
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Second, that we also sincerely congratulate 
the President of the United States and the en- 
tire nation upon the wisdom and success shown 
in the selection of Robert B. Anderson to serve 
in the high office he has been assigned to and 
that, as American citizens, we feel that we are 
indeed fortunate and that our President must 
have been guided by the hand of Providence in 
making the selection that he did, because we 
really know Robert B. Anderson; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to (1) 
the President of the United States, (2) the Hon- 
orable Robert B. Anderson, and (3) the Secretary 
of Defense, Charles E. Wilson. 


Resolution No. 14 


WHEREAS, since our last Convention, Dr. H. 
L. Darby, Inspector in charge of the Texas Dis- 
triet for the work of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been called to his final reward; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Darby, through the many, 
many years he was in charge of the livestock 
sanitary work for the federal government in 
Texas, proved himself to be not only a thorough- 
ly capable and efficient workman and possessed 
of unusual information related to his work, but 
he always proved himself to be a real man and 
genuine friend to the cattle industry of this State 
and of the Nation; and, 

WHEREAS, in the loss of Dr. Darby our indus- 
try in this section feels that it has suffered far 
more than would be the case under ordinary cir- 
cumstances because we had grown to know and 
love him throughout the years of his association 
with us, our sense of loss is indeed heavy. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at San Antonio, 
Texas, on this the 24th day of March, 1954, does 
hereby express its deep regret at the loss of our 
friend and our real guide and helper in livestock 
sanitary work; and we express the further thought 
that the finest recommendation we could make to 
the Department of Agriculture is that it instruct 
the successor of Dr. Darby to follow as closely in 
his footsteps as possible in order that the policies 
and practices of this man who was so efficient, 
so courteous and uniformly so practical might be 
perpetuated in the government service. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we express 
to Dr. Darhby’s family our sincere sympathy and 
tell them that we share their loss with them; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of 
this Resolution be forwarded to the family of Dr. 
Darby and to the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States. 


Resolution No. 15 

WHEREAS, since our last Convention, there 
have been a goodly number of our members called 
to their final reward; and, 

WHEREAS, in the death of these our members, 
this Association as a body, and each of its mem- 
bers as an individual, have suffered a real and 
genuine loss through the departure of our asso- 
ciates and friends; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
we express our deep and sincere regret at the 
loss of our departed members, and we extend to 
the respective families of our deceased brethren 
our dee and sincere sympathy and say to them 
that their loss is shared by us. 


Resolution No. 16 

WHEREAS, the 1954 convention of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association main- 
tained its headquarters at the Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Texas; and, 

WHEREAS, for many years past whenever the 
Association met in convention in San Antonio, 
the Gunter Hotel has been our host; and, 

WHEREAS, not only at this convention but at 
all previous conventions, the Association has been 
so wonderfully treated by the Gunter Hotel that 
we desire to express our appreciation of its uni- 
form courtesy, kindness and efficient operation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED thata 
copy of this resolution expressing our thanks be 
forwarded to the Gunter Hotel of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Resolution No. 17 


WHEREAS, during this 1954 convention of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, the City of San Antonio, through its civic 
organizations and through all of her citizens gave 
us a very practical exhibition of real Texas hos- 
pitality in the manner in which we have been 
entertained; and, 

WHEREAS, the conditions surrounding this 
convention in San Antonio have been uniformly 
maintained at a level that has enabled us to 
derive not only great pleasure but great benefit 
from our deliberations and our other activities, 
all of which has been made possible by the efforts 
of the people of this city in our behalf. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
we express our sincere thanks to the City of San 
Antonio and to all her officials, civic organiza- 
tions and citizens for the hospitable manner in 
which we have been treated, and we express the 
further hope that we may be allowed to again 
assemble in this beautiful city at some future 
convention. 
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They Forgot Their Troubles in Old San Antonio 
At the 77th Annual Convention 


Mary Whailey Clarke Gives Us These Interesting Sidelights on Some of the People She Visited 


OPE springs eternal in the human 

breast” and despite the extended 

drouth in the cow country, Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers were 
still hopeful and looking toward the fu- 
ture during their 77th annual conven- 
tion in San Antonio. There were smiles 
on their sun-burned faces and handclasps 
were a little stronger. This is proof, if 
one needs it, of the kind of “stuff” cow- 
men are made. They don’t give up easy, 
and weathering storms is part of their 
business. They have learned to take the 
bad along with the good. At any rate 
they forgot their troubles in old San 
Antonio and had a good time. There were 
seas of big hats in the hotel; the clatter 
of myriads of boot heels on the lobby 
floor; and the rumble of masculine voices 
echoing through the’ corridors. It 
wouldn't be hard, however, to guess the 
two words heard more often than any- 
thing else—“drouth and rain!” 

The first persons seen in the Gunter 
lobby on Sunday afternoon late were 
R. A. Brown of Throckmorton and W. D. 
(Bill) Swenson of Stamford. They had 
their heads together in earnest conver- 
sation. Mrs. Brown came along too and 
was seen often with Mrs. Billie Bob 
Watt of Fort Worth and Throckmorton. 
Billie Bob was present, too, of course, 
smoking his cigar and shaking hands 
with friends—and boosting the South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
which he manages so ably. 


Kate and John Honeycutt of Sierra 
Blanca came down by train and had a 
good time visiting with friends. They 
seem to know almost every one in the 
cow country. John says he gets sleepy 
on long automobile rides and takes the 
train whenever he can. “You can’t trust 
a car like a horse,” he added. “I’ve slept 
many a mile on a horse and he took me 
safely where I was going—if I had been 
driving a car I might have been in a 
ditch.” 

Kate and John were joined in San 
Antonio by their sister-in-law, Mrs. N. B. 
Honeycutt of Torreon, Mexico. She and 
her family have been living there since 
1929. They have three sons, John D III, 
George and James. Their ranch is called 
Pelayo, after a Spanish saint. The drouth 
has also reached over the border into 
Chihuahua and the Honeycutts have 
sold their cattle and are waiting for bet- 
ter conditions before they restock. Mrs. 
Honeycutt has been in Texas several 
weeks with her little grandson who is 
a polio victim and planned to take him 
to Gonzales for treatment. 


H. H. Matthews, manager of the Elsi- 
nore Cattle Company of Pecos, has his 
hand in a cast. He injured it when ad- 
justing the belt on a water pump unit. 
One morning in the hotel coffee shop, 
Matthews tried out some of the new 
smoked beef bacon featured for break- 
fast and seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. 


With at the Convention 


Graves Peeler of McMullen County 
says “home is where hang my hat.” 
He runs all types of cattle and has one 
of the few Longhorn herds. He and 
J. Frank Dobie got interested in buying 
up the Longhorns and placing herds in 
the state parks. They hunted high and 
low for the almost extinct animals and 
got some good herds together. Through 
their effort these cattle were placed in 
Brownwood and Mathis Parks and con- 
tinue to be tourist drawing cards. Graves 
hasn’t had much luck in cotton farming 
lately. Last season he made one bale of 
cotton on forty acres—and says if you 
want to beat Uncle Sam in the income 
business “try farming in McMullen 
County!” 

H. Bratton of Brady is the friendly 
cone of cowman and enjoys visiting with 
his friends. He admits that his cattle 
are “sorry,” but his sheep and goats 
are the best. He has been in the business 
49 years. “I have seen worse times,” he 
admitted, “and believe the rain will come 
again.” 
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No one had a better time “auguring” 
with old buddies than Kid Jeffers of 
Antlers, Oklahoma. He has worked for 
some big outfits during his younger days, 
among them S.M.S. Stamford. Another 
popular cowman, and veteran  peace- 
officer from Antlers was J. Y. Helm. 
Helm served as sheriff for many years 
and admits he’s running again. He’li 
probably win the race with his friendly, 
sincere personality. 
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Mrs. Newton Harrell of Claude in a 
yellow ensemble and small beaded hat, 
and Mrs. Albert Tadlock, Fort Worth, 
in gray suit and large picture hat, were 
a smart looking pair of cowmen’s wives 
as they strolled through the lobby on 
Sunday evening. 


« 
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D. Burns, manager of the Pitchfork, 
and his assistant, Jim Humphrey, came 
early and got a lot out of the conven- 
tion. These two men are typical cowmen 
and look the part—-and from the way 
they were shaking hands around the lob- 
by, are West Texas favorites. 


« 


Probably no one made more of an 
effort to get to the convention than M. 
S. Doss, Seminole. He made an automo- 
bile trip from his West Texas ranch 
to his Calgary, Alberta, Canada ranch 
and back, then drove to San Antonio, all 
in a week’s time, and got to the con- 
vention early. This was a distance of 
forty-four hundred miles, but it was 
worth it. Doss, a jovial, popular cowman 
enjoyed every minute of his San Antonio 
visit. He probably shook hands with 
practically every person there as he 
knows most of them by name. Friends 
missed Mrs. Doss, but sickness in the 
family kept her at home this time. 


S. Miller with Cassidy Commission 

Company, Kansas City, was accompanied 
to the convention by his handsome son 
Richard, just back from Korea. During 
the convention Richard wore a big hat 
and boots and fitted quite naturally into 
the Texas scene. It was easy to imagine 
how happy he was to be safely back home 
again in America, and to be enjoying a 
vacation in sunny and lovely old San 
Antonio. 
J. Earl Porter of Cald- 
the Brazos, had a good 
with friends. They have 
been ranching in their country fifty 
years. Mr. Porter buys and sells steers 
and admits the last two years have been 
tough in the cattle business. Mrs. Porter 
says her husband started in the cow 
business when he was eight years old. 
He borrowed the money and bought a 
yearling—later sold it at a profit. The 
Porters have three sons, Boswell, Mar- 
vin and Holland. Mrs. Porter was wear- 
ing a tocket around her neck which he 
gave her a year before their marriage. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
well, down on 
time visiting 


Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Phillips Jr., of 
West Columbia, Brazoria County, are an 
attractive couple and are popular ranch 
people. Their ranch is located in one of 
the most historic sections of Texas and 
they love the country. At one time their 
os 5 8 was called Battle Island Ranch, 
because of a pioneer duel fought there. 
The Phillips brand is a J and P con- 
nected and they run Brahman cattle. 
Phillips has been ranching all of his 
life and got fis training from his dad, 
John Gayle Sr. Now his little son, 
John Gayle III, is learning the cow busi- 
ness from him. John Gayle III has made 
three trips horseback with his dad when 
driving cattle from their home ranch to 
the Salt Grass Pasture, a distance of 
thirty-eight miles. This is an overnight 
trip and camp is made along the way. 
John Gayle III rides his own horse, Dan, 
and dressed in cowboy attire feels him- 
self one of the real cowboys. The Phillips 
have two daughters, Linda and Thelma 
Lew. 


Joe B. Matthews of Albany was shak- 


ing hands with Leo B. Lewis of Lawton, 
Oklahoma. Leo lived in Albany during 
his little boy days and went to school 
there and his mischievous blue eyes, red 
hair and Irish blood, kept things hum- 
ming in the old Albany school. Lewis 
says he grazes aged steers, and the 
last three years have been tough—‘but 
i've seen worse times,” he admitted. 


- 


Another good looking ranch couple 
present was Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Flowers 
of Aspermont. Flowers says he’s been 
ranching in that country all his life. His 
father, W. M. Flowers, is one of the 
pioneer ranchmen in that section, and 
says the present drouth is even worse 
than the one of 1918. Hereford cattle 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. 
S. Bates, Houston, 


Mrs. O. L. Bell, 
Quanah, and her 
mother, Mrs. W. D. 
Stevens, Longmott. 


John Simpson, 
Fort Worth, and M. 
A. Doss, Seminole, 
who also has ranch- 
es in Montana and 
Canada. 


Barney Davis, 
Throckmorton, at 
left and Jake Mil- 


ler, Coleman. 


Mr.and Mrs. 
Overton Neil and 
their son Bill, Quan- 
ah. 


Photos by Frank 


Reeves. 
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are run on their spread. Their brand is 
Bar-Z-O. The Flowers have two chil- 
dren, a son Bill, and a daughter Joy. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. M. James, Dalhart, 
always start their annual vacation by 
attending the Cattleman’s convention, 
then take off for distant points. They 
planned to go to Mexico for two weeks 
after the San Antonio meet. They have 
been Panhandle ranchers for 53 years, 
and say their section of the country is 
in pretty good shape because they have 
had some rain. 


W. W. White of Mason reports that 
his part of the country is dry, too, and 
the picturesque Hill Country is badly in 
need of rain. It’s always pleasant to 
see this friendly ranchman and to say 
“hello.” 

Two pretty girls, Gwen Hansen, staff 
secretary of the San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition, and Elsie Harmon, secretary 
to the manager, sat at the information 
desk of the San Antonio Livestock Ex- 
position in the Gunter lobby and helped 
make cattlemen and their wives feel at 
home when in their hospitable city. 


A convention wouldn’t be a convention 
without a few of the grand old timers 
around. It’s always pleasant to shake 
hands with Furd Halsell, Fort Worth, 
gentlemanly and friendly at all times 
and looking the part in his big hat and 
hand-tooled boots. Wherever you see Mr. 
Halsell you see his son Glen, a fine 
father and son combination. Other old- 
timers whose hands you love to shake 
are G. R. White, Brady, and Ewing 
Halsell, of San Antonio. 


Merle T. Waggoner of Wichita Falls 
was 64 years old March 23rd, and says 
he’s been ranching as far back as he can 
remember. Besides his ranch near Wich- 
ita Falls, he also has a spread in Wise 
County. He runs cows and calves and 
feeds steers. Waggoner says he’s not 
too discouraged and believes better times 
are in the making for the cowmen. 

Roy Barton of Brady works for Texas 
Livestock Marketing Association, Fort 
Worth, but says he has a small ranch. 
Barton was in his shirt sleeves in the 
lobby as San Antonio heat was up to 
93 on that convention day. 


R. J. Welder of Beeville has been in 
the cattle business 58 years. He says the 
men in his family have all been cowmen, 
no professional men among them, just 
“cow folks,” and he’s proud of their rec- 
ord. He runs Herefords and Brahmans. 
The Welder family has been ranching in 
Texas since 1833. He added facetiously 
that he is sending his son R. J. Jr., to 
college to learn geology—just in case! 


J. J. Oliver of the Nevill Ranch, 
Alpine, says prospects for their next 
calf crop are good, and despite the dry 
weather he’s keeping his chin up and 
hoping for the best. The Nevill Ranch 
is one of the old established spreads in 
the Davis Mountain area. 


J. J. Lane, Roswell, New Mexico, well 
known ranchman from that high plains 
country, was lonely at the convention. 
He has lost his loving companion of over 
fifty years as Mrs. Lane recently passed 
away. He was comforted by the warm 
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handclasps and kind words of many old 
friends. 


Among the tall, wiry cowmen present, 
was Ray Smyth of Aledo who started 
riding horseback as soon as he was 
big enough to get a saddle on a horse. 
Ray was born in the Aledo country and 
has lived there always. His father was 
Lester Smyth, a stock-farmer and ranch- 
man. Ray loves good horses and has 
two famous cutting: horses, Old Paint 
and Old Barney living out their last 
years on his ranch. These horses both 
won outstanding cutting horse honors 
in the nation. Ray served as the first 
president of the National Cutting Horse 
Association. He operates the Aledo Feed 
Mill and Aledo Feed Lots. He was ac- 
companied to the convention by his pret- 
ty wife Eloise. 


Josh Thompson of Albany rode the bus 
all night to get to San Antonio to at- 
tend the convention and really had a 
good time. He’s been a cowboy all his 
life and started in business for himself 
in 1926. He says proudly that he doesn’t 
owe a penny on his ranch, which is part 
of the old Huskey land. Josh also leases 
some land. His ranch is in good condi- 
tion because Shackelford County has been 
blessed with rain. Water is plentiful. 
Josh has been in Albany fifty years, 
loves the country and thinks it is the 
best ranching section in Texas. His brand 
is T-Six, joined. 


Friendly Mrs. G. R. Canada of Ana- 
huac en route to the tea for the ladies, 
stopped long enough to extend an invi- 
tation to the annual White Heron Fish 
Fry in June down in her ‘country—and 
it would be fun to go. Their ranch is 
south of Anahuac. They run Brahmans 
and have been ranching 27 years. This 
section is in fair condition as they have 
had some rain. Her companions to the 
tea were Mesdames Poole, Phillips and 
Dansby. 


Hopper Brothers, Dick and Frank, were 
present from Falfurrias, and Mrs. Dick 
was also enjoying the convention. .Their 
grandfather, Frank Rachal, established 
their ranch in 1918, calling it “Tepejuha” 
after a native tree. Their father, C. F. 
Hopper ran Hereford cattle for many 
years, but the brothers now run Santa 
Gertrudis. “We believe they do better on 
our ranch,” Dick said. During the war 
both brothers were in the service and 
their father ran the ranch. They both 
speak Spanish and have Mexican help 
on their place. 


Attractive Mrs. W. A. Scott of Mona- 
hans is carrying on her ranch since the 
death of her husband in 1952, and is 
doing a good job. There’s nothing she 
doesn’t do on the ranch, and she makes 
a real cowhand. She doctors windmills, 
rides pastures, looks after the fence, 
helps round-up and brand. She also sets 
traps for stray coyotes, and enjoys a 
deer hunt every season. Her ranch is in 
the northeastern part of Culbertson 
County and she runs Brafords and uses 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. She has other 
ranch property in New Mexico. She says 
her ranch is blessed with natural spring 
water and good wells. 


A 


W. C. (Bill) Mathis, San Antonio, is 
a retired cowboy and proud of the title. 
He was in the cow business over forty 
years and ranched in Terry County, New 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Smyth, Aledo. 


Warren Allee (in- 
spector at Carrizo 
Springs) talking 
with Ewell Me- 
Knight, Odessa, who 
has a ranch at Car- 
rizo Springs. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Rocky Reagan, Bee- 
ville. 


V. K. Grury, Bee- 
ville, and Claude E. 
Heard, Beeville. 


W. G. Driscoll, 
Devine, and John W. 
Pepper, Sweetwater. 

-Photos by Frank 

Reeves. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. 
G. Phillips, Jr., West 
Columbia. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. 
G. Flowers, Asper- 
mont, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Earl Porter, Cald- 
well, 


Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. James, Dathart. 


A. W. Perry, Lou- 
isiana district brand 
inspector, left, and 
H. C. Anderson, Jr., 
Association inspec- 
tor from Beaumont. 


Staff photos. 
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Mexico at one time, a neighbor of the 
Joe Lane family. Back in 1903 he was 
champion brone rider in Oklahoma. “I 
used to buy all the mean brones | could 
find,” he said. “I could get them cheap, 
then I’d break them and sell at a good 
profit.” He helped the late Clarence 
Scharbauer of Midland drive two herds, 
of 3,000 each, from that country to 
Bovina in the Panhandle, a distance of 
about 120 miles. There were no fences 
across the plains then and the trip took 
about three weeks. Mathis says he has 
crossed many a swollen stream in that 
country and one time his horse went 
under so many times, that he quit him 
and caught hold of his tail, believing 
he was drowned. When they got to 
shore the animal ran off and left him. 
“I borrowed a horse from some squatters 
and caught him,” he said. He has seen 
blizzards on the plains too when the 
snow was so deep that you couldn’t lope 
a horse and the cattle froze where they 
stood. He recalled one time in Amarillo 
when he was in charge of ten head of 
horses and decided to pack the meanest 
one. The horse got loose and ran down 
the main street of Amarillo, then a small 
town, and caused plenty of commotion. 
Finally the frightened animal slid into 
the front of a store. Mathis recalls that 
he was “stray man” in the Amarillo 
country at one time, and it was his job 
to gather up cattle on the open range 
and drive them back to their owners. “I 
came to the convention to talk with old 
friends,” he said, “but there are not too 
many of them around any longer.” 


> 


A. O. Cook and wife ranch at Dilley 
and Alice. They run Brahman and Santa 
Gertrudas cattle. “We have no grass— 
brush is poor, but the pears are good,” 
he said. The Cooks have many friends 
and did a lot of visiting at the conven- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen S. Perry Jr., are 
Brazoria County ranch folks and are 
seeped in the tradition of their Texas 
heritage, as well they should be. Perry 
is the great-great-nephew of Stephen 
F. Austin, “Father of Texas.” The Perry 
family still owns Peach Point Plantation 
which Austin established for his sister, 
Mrs. James F. Perry, Emily Margaret, 
in 1831. When Austin was in prison in 
Mexico he sent the power of attorney 
to James Perry, his brother-in-law. This 
original document is a proud possession 
of the Perry family today. Two rooms 
are preserved of the original log cabin 
at Peach Point and on April 21, a pag- 
eant will be given at West Columbia, de- 
picting those early days. Stephen Jr. 
will represent Stephen Austin and his 
father will represent Moses Austin. The 
Perry’s two children are named Emily 
Margaret and Stephen 3rd, after their 
famous ancestors. The Perrys pasture 
Santa Gertrudis steers for the King 
ranch and the Pierce estate. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Poole Jr. of Bay 
City are some of the fine Texas ranch- 
ing folks from South Texas. They ranch 
in southwestern Brazoria County and 
also have a ranch in Matagorda County. 
Poole’s father, T. J. Sr., was born in the 
old town of Indianola. His maternal 
grandfather was W. B. Grimes, who had 
the first commercial hide and tallow 
plant in South Texas. It was located on 
the Tres Palacios River and thrived be- 
fore cattle trail days began. There had 
to be some outlet for cattle and Pioneer 
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Grimes bought eight and nine-year-old 
Longhorn steers and killed as many as 
one hundred a day for their hide and tal- 
low. The “hash” was thrown out on the 
prairie. Grimes’ brand was WBG, one of 
the really early brands of Texas. T. J. 
Jr. and his sister inherited the old 
Grimes ranch from their mother and he 
recalls having seen some of the crudely 
made tanks where the tallow was ren- 
dered. The Grimes ranch was sold in 
1908 and T. J. Jr. entered a partnership 
with his father, T. J. Sr., when the 
Brazoria County Ranch was bought. T. 
J. Jr. owns the Matagorda ranch indi- 
vidually where he runs cattie and grows 
rice. He runs Braford cattle on the Bra- 
zoria County Ranch and has some cattle 
crossed with Angus. 


R. H. Wood, San Antonio, sits back 
and lets his son Lawrence run the ranches 
in Refugio, Goliad and Bandera Counties. 
R. H. is especially proud of their Sussex 
English cattle, which are very rare in 
this country. At present there are only 
two herds in the United States, one in 
Florida, and the Wood herd of 100 pure 
bred Sussex animals. The cattle are dark 
red in color. Back in 1892 his father, 
Tobe D. Wood, bought the first Sussex 
cattle from Overton Lee of Tennessee, 
and brought them to Victoria and Refu- 
gio County. These cattle were dispersed 
in 1908. Five years ago Wood imported 
four head from England and since then 
his son Lawrence, has imported 40 head, 
in three different importations. “They 
thrive on the range,” Wood said, “they 
have no taste bud and eat anything. 
They keep in good shape the year round. 
We can cross them with anything but 
generally cross with registered Brah- 
mans.” 


Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Talk live in Hous- 
ton and ranch in DeWitt County. They 
run Brahmans. Their ranch is known as 
the Old Talk Ranch and was established 
by his father over seventy years ago. 
The brand is a T on the right rib. Talk 
says he never over-stocks and at present 
conditions are good on his ranch. 


J. O. Walker has always loved cattle 
his wife said, and first went into the 
dairy business. “He would buy a few 
cattle along, and some land, until we 
gradually established our ranch.” They 
live in Laredo and ranch in Webb County 
and “know all about drouths.” The Walk- 
ers built big tanks as a precaution and 
when it did rain, they were filled, and 
this water has been their salvation dur- 
ing the long dry spell. At present they 
are leasing it for irrigation and when 
times are normal hope to irrigate their 
own pastures. In the meantime they are 
building more surface tanks and waiting 
for more rain. 


F. M. Alexander of Dilley, 85 years 
young, who says with pride that he has 
been married 63 years to the same 
woman—was enjoying visits with his old 
friends at the convention. Mr. Alexander 
was with Likes Bros. for over fifty 
years and back in early days ran the old 
Soledad Ranch in Duval County for 
them. 

T. J. West of Moore, Texas, will be 81 
years old soon, and started ranching 
when he was twelve years old. He has 
fifty head of fine Angus cattle in Frio 
County. Two of his Angus cows recent- 
ly had twin calves each and he laughing- 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Glenn Halsell, 
left, Fort Worth; 
Merle T. Waggoner, 
center, Wichita 
Falls, and Furd 
Halsell of Fort 
Worth, father of 
Glenn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ste- 
phen F. Perry, left, 
West Columbia, and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Poole, Jr., of Bay 
City. 


D. T. Flowers, 
center and Bill and 
Bob Green, Albany. 


Left to right, Leo 
B. Lewis, Lawton, 
Okla.; Watt Reyn- 
olds, Fort Worth; 
Joe Matthews, Al- 
bany, and H. H. 
Matthews of Pecos. 


Mrs. J. W. Drace 
of Lubbock, Jackie 
and Mrs. Jack Brad- 
shaw of Bryan. 


Roy Barton, 
Brady, left; Kid 
Jeffers, Antlers, 
Okla., and R. J. Wel- 
der, Beeville. 


—Staff photos. 





COWBOY 
WHITTLER 
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How a Cowboy’s Misfortune Caused Him 
to Discover a Hidden Talent Which 
Has Brought Him Success and 
National Recognition 


* 


By Cy La Tour 


Here is a picture showing Gene Ho- 
back at work in his garage at his home 
in Hawthorne, California, where, with 
pocket knives, he carves western charac- 
ters and subjects symbolic of the Old 


W eat.- 


F YOU told Gene Hoback you would 

give him a thousand dollars to draw 

you a picture, he couldn’t do it, but, 
hand him a block of soft pine wood and 
a sharp pocket knife and he will carve 
out the most amazing horses, chuck 
wagons and characters, symbolic of the 
desert and plains country, dear to the 
hearts of all westerners, for Gene, it can 
truly be said, is “an artist with a pocket 
knife.” 

This unusual ability to create familiar 
characters and scenes of ranch and ghost 
towns, came upon Gene Hoback, so to 
speak, in a strange way. Actually this 
hidden art was unconsciousiy developed 


Cy La Tour Photo. 


by the ex-cowpoke as he strove to exer- 
cise an injured hand resulting from an 
accident while “branding” with an out- 
fit, many years ago when he, like many 
others, roamed the West working when 
and where he could on various ranches. 
Gene was thrown from his horse when 
the animal’s foot sank in a badger hole, 
and the big cowpoke was thrown to the 
ground, landing heavily with his hand 
doubled beneath his body, resulting in a 
painful strain. But worst of all, far 
worse than the physical pain, was the 
fact that the injured hand was his “rop- 
ing” hand. 


A cowpoke with a useless hand at 


roundup time is about as useful with an 
outfit as the fifth wheel to a wagon. 
Realizing this, Gene began exercising the 
injured hand by whittling pieces of wood, 
cutting them into shapes of horses with 
a recognizable resemblance to reality. 

His ability to carve out shapes im- 
proved with time and his fame spread, 
by word of mouth, from one outfit to 
another, in many states of the South- 
west where he worked as a cowhand, and 
fellow cowpokes came from _ distant 
ranches to “demand” that he whittle a 
carving of them on their pony. 

Gene told me his story when I met 
him one day on the RKO motion picture 


The outstanding carving of Gene Hoback is the “Twenty- 
Mule-Team Borax Train” of Death Valley. This carving re- 
quired months of painstaking effort and is documentary in 
even the slightest detail. The carving is now on display at The 
Apple Valley Inn, one of California’s more recent desert 
resorts, 


Seventy-five-year-old Sheriff Jim Lewis gazes at a Gene 
Hoback carving of an old stagecoach, one of many objects 
which make up a permanent display that fill an entire building 
at Knotts Berry Farm, a show place, visited by every tourist 
to southern Califernia. 











lot, where he had come to discuss de- 
tails regarding his “whittling out’ for 
“special effects department,” a replica 
of an old western town, which was to be 
photographed in miniature. In Holly- 
wood, the ex-cowpoke’s carvings will be 
seen in the homes of virtually every 
well-known filmland western character 
actor, for a Hoback carving is a work 
of art, something that is created in a 
painstaking manner with the pride of the 
artist injected into every character. 


The amazing feature of Hoback’s 
work, which gives you the feeling that 
the little carvings are “alive,” is the care 
he gives to minute details, such as the 
cowboy’s neckerchief blowing in the 
wind as he tries to conquer a bucking 
horse; a stagecoach as it bounces along 
over an old trail, the driver, straining as 
he holds the lines, the man riding “shot- 
gun” beside him and the racing horses 
exerting every ounce of strength against 
the traces; you note the outline of the 
straining leg muscles, the slant of the 
coach, all so realistic that you anticipate, 
as you gaze, that soon they should move. 


Above: The creation of Gene Hoback 
carvings is, partly, a family proposition. 
Here is pictured Gene Hoback, his wife, 
Mary, who puts the finishing touches in 
color, where they are needed on the carv- 
ings, and his daughter, Linda. 


Left: An outstanding feature of 
Gene Hoback carvings is the detail that 
he shapes with his pocket knives. Here’s 
a typical example: a scene showing two 
cowpunchers in the act of cooking their 
evening meal over an open fire. In the 
background are the barren hills, typical 
of much of the range country where at 
one time Gene Hoback worked as a cow- 
puncher. 


Below: In the den of his Hawthorne, 
California, home, Gene Hoback poses 
with some of his carvings. The only tools 
that the ex-cowpoke uses to carve these 
almost living characters and subjects 
symbolic of the Old West and his own 
life of yesteryear, are pocket knives, 
none of which, he says, coat more than 
sixty-five cents. The blades of these sim- 
ple toois are well worn from the use of 
cutting many hundred feet of wood into 
shapes. 


What is probably the largest and most 
amazing piece of “art” that Hoback has 
produced is a_ replica of the famous 
“Twenty-Mule-Team Borax Train” of 
Death Valley. This piece of carving took 
many months to create and is on display 
in the lobby of the Apple Valley Inn, one 
of California’s more recent desert re- 
sorts. 

The Hoback carvings are now repro- 
duced on full-time basis. The former 
garage at the Hoback home, in Haw- 
thorne, California, has become the work- 
shop where Gene does his carvings. His 
wife, Mary, helps with the paint and 
brush, adding a bit of color where it is 
needed. 

Gene, despite his success, continues to 
live the simple life and dresses as he al- 
most always has, ,with open-necked col- 
orful shirt, “Levi’s,” high-heeled boots, 
and always the proverbial wide-brimmed 
hat, the symbol of the West, for al- 
though today the ex-cowpoke could be 
otherwise, he is still at heart a part of 
the Old West. 
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Future Presents Great 
Challenge to U. S. 


Allan Kline, President of American Farm Bureau Federation, Tells Cattlemen 
at San Antonio That Continuation of High Standard of Living Requires 
Confidence and Forethought. Price Supports on Beef Unworkable. 


WANT this morning to visit with 

you a little bit about the cattle busi- 

ness. | am going to tell you a lot of 
things you know, but I am going to say 
it very briefly, because a lot of other 
people will take longer to tell you about 
it, and I am doing it only because it is 
a good background for some things that 
I wish to say first, about that group of 
things that we call the farm program, 
and, second, about the country of which 
you and I are a part and what seems to 
me to be the really important proposi- 
tion. That is whether we happen to be 
livestock men or vegetable growers or 
teachers or professors or business men, 
or whatever we happen to be, we are, 
after all, all Americans. 

ihe cattle business 
lot of people that were not cattlemen, 
primarily, for the past several years. 
Along in the early ’50’s quite a few peo- 
ple that were not cattlemen got inter- 
ested, and some of them up in my coun- 
try got burned pretty badly. They made 
at least as much noise as people who 
were cattlemen that got burned. In fact, 
they made a lot more noise because they 
were not looking for it, and a lot of 
cattlemen were, 

Two things have happened to the cat- 
tle business. First, as you know, there is 
a long cycle in cattle. I live up in the 
country where we raise everything. I 
live in lowa. We raise cattle and hogs 
and all sorts of farm produce and just 
about everything except grapefruit and 
oranges and things like that. 

Now, you do about everything we do, 
except the proportions are different, and 
you can raise some citrus fruit and 
things like that and we can’t do that. 
We can do it in greenhouses, but that 
is a little expensive for us, and we would 
rather buy it from Texas. 

In a lot of ways the cattle business is 
kind of like Texas. You expect the cattle 
business and Texas to go together. 

Now, there are people that don’t like 
Texas. Edna Ferber Toson’t like Texas, 
but I do. I even like to hear Texans brag. 
You know, the thing about them that I 
like is that they kind of try to live up 
to it, and that is a good American trait, 
and I love it. 

I am a livestock man myself. There is 
something realistic about a_ livestock 
man, so you get a Texan and a livestock 
man together, and you are just bound to 
have a good time. Your Texan and your 
livestock ‘man is even a harder disagreer 
if he happens to disagree, and I like 
that. 

So we have a long-time cycle in the 
cattle business, and we have a couple of 
years yet for the curve to go up. It 
increased last year. Some things about 
the increase are kind of interesting, too. 
There are a million more cattle, but 
there are a million less steers; there are 
two million more cows, there are six per 
cent more beef cattle. 

We slaughtered in 1951 only about 
26,000,000 head of cattle; we slaugh- 
tered in 1952 a little over 28,000,000 
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head, and we slaughtered in 1953, 36,- 
600,090 cattle, but we still had a million 
more at the end of the year, an all-time 
high in cattle, 94,600,000. 

In 1951, when we slaughtered only 
26,000,000 head of cattle, the relation- 
ship of the price of cattle to hogs is in- 
teresting. Take it on a long-time aver- 
age, take cattle prices in Chicago and 
prices for hogs, and they have averaged 
about 130 per cent; in 1951 they aver- 
aged 177 per cent of the price of hogs; 
but last year they averaged 113 per cent 
of the price of hogs, and that wasn’t so 
much fun for the cattlemen. 


Some adjustments have taken place. 
But when cattle were 177 per cent, the 
hog producer was making some adjust- 
ments, too. And so was the cattle man. 
The cattle man was raising more cattle 
and the hog man was raising less hogs. 
So the hog price last year was rather 
satisfactory, and you can thank your 
lucky stars that the hog man made an 
adjustment the year before, because if 
he hadn’t it would have been a hard year 
for the cattle man. 

Now, we increased the slaughter, if 
you take ’51 and compare it with ’53 we 
increased the slaughter 40 per cent; take 
’52, when we had increased slaughter 
some, and compare that with ’53, and 
we increased it 30 per cent over ’52. 
Thank goodness for that. 

Now, the cattlemen never fool them- 
selves like some farmers do, thinking 
that you can make a living some way 
without actually selling the stuff. The 
cattlemen’s associations and cattlemen 
in general deserve a great deal of credit, 
because they said, “Let’s sell this stuff.” 

We had a meeting with chain stores, 
independent grocers associations and 
various other people and said, “Now, 
let’s see what we can do to sell beef.” 

The price had already gone off, s0 we 
said, “The price has gone off, and let’s 
make some use of the fact that the price 
has gone off, and let’s use that and 
everything else that we can to get over 
the idea that people ought to eat beef, 
that it is good for them, a delightful 
thing to eat and that we have a plenti- 
ful supply of it, and let’s do everything 
we can to increase our beef consump- 
tion.” 

Storage is not high, and we are in a 
good position, except that cows have 
calves, and I saw an estimate yesterday 
that if we were to have just a stable 
cattle price in 1954, we would have to 
sell not 36,600,000 head, but 40,000,000 
head. 

I know Jay Taylor has talked to you, 
and Jay Taylor talked to me last week, 
and I know what you have heard from 
Jay Taylor. He said, “Let’s sell beef 
while we have beef to sell.” 

It is better to sell some beef now, if it 
is true that beef cattle are too cheap, 
and the real way to get beef cattle a 
little higher is to reduce, but we don’t 
have to balance this thing off to 26 mil- 
lion head a year. We can do a real job 
of selling beef without that, and last 
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year is one of the best examples in the 
history of American agriculture. 

I want to make one further compari- 
son, which is to compare that with the 
possibility that, instead of really buck- 
ling up to the proposition of selling 
beef, ee we had decided, say two 
years before, when there was a lot of 
pressure on the producers of hogs to 
take from the government a_ support 
price on hogs, suppose we had taken a 
support price on hogs and maintained 
the hog numbers, then the storage of 
pork would have gone up, the cut in 
price which actually took place would 
have been impossible, and we probably 
would not have had a satisfactory price 
for hogs in 1953, which we did have. 

Not only that, but we would have had 
all the storage supplies plus the current 
killing of hogs to come into competition 
with the beef that we just had to use in 
1953. 

We increased the consumption of red 
meat in 1953 by 10 pounds, from 140 
pounds per capita for every man, woman 
and child in the United States to 150 
pounds. At the same time, we were hav- 
ing a consumption of pork of 64 pounds 
per capita, and beef was 76. That is the 
lowest per capita consumption of pork 
in 11 years, so there really were some 
situations that arose which assisted in 
the solution of this problem. 

Now, there was, and there still is, 
some real drive in this country for a 
fixed price on cattle. I met with you in 
Dallas, and I never had a better time for, 
I guess, about an hour and fifteen min- 
utes, but I am going to treat you much 
more generously with your time this 
morning; I mean I am going to use less 
of my time in talking to you. But at that 
time we were talking about price con- 
trol, and we didn’t like it, and we don’t 
like it, and I tried to explain to you the 
reason that this was a fake effort, that 
we were fixing the prices of commodi- 
ties to control inflation, and that there 
was a better way, and that was to pay 
our bills and do certain other things with 
the monetary and fiscal policy. Inciden- 
tally, the Governor of Texas preceded me 
on that program and did an extremely 
good job, and all I had to do was fill in 
the gaps. 

It is worthy of note that the govern- 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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METRITIS « SHIPPING FEVER « CALF DIPHTHERIA « CALF SCOURS 
BACILLARY ENTERIT:S « COCCIDIOSIS « FOOT ROT « ACUTE MASTITIS 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE Lederle 


The drug of choice « Low in cost - High in results! 


When your livestock comes down with any of these diseases— 
take no chances! Use only the finest treatment—and use it promptly! 
There’s one drug that’s known everywhere for its quality and for the 
reputation of the maker. That’s SULMET, made by Lederle! 

SULMET does a better job and actually costs you 
less per animal treated. Here’s why: SULMET is powerful in action 
against a// of the organisms that commonly cause these diseases. 
Given as recommended, SULMET secures high blood concentrations... 
strikes in force against infection...stays in an animal’s body a long 
time... keeps working! Few drugs can build such power 
without being harmful. SULMET can/ With SULMET, you give 
lower dosages at Jess frequent intervals! Often a single treatment does 
the job! Your cost is less per animal treated! 

Consult your veterinarian for the most effective management practices 
and disease control procedures, Free literature gladly sent upon request. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
american Cyanamid company 


F 


Pearl River, New York 
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Improved FECO 
Cattle Squeeze 


New neck lever latch, foot operated, 
safer and faster. Slatted rear gate 
causes waiting animal to come in bet- 
ter. Improved safety and ease of oper- 
ation makes the TECO Squeeze better 
than ever. New easy-to-load trailer, too, 


Now Improved TECO 
Calf Chute 


New narrow squeeze bar exposes more 
of calf's side than ever before. One- 
pull squeeze and tilt feature. Faster, 
easier Operation throughout. New 
swinging rear gate saves effort 
compact overall, For years the 

the new TECO Calf Chute is now 
better than ever! 


Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver, Fort Worth 
Southern Livestock Supply Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


OS es OE NO ER OS OY ae NS RE A 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 

Please send me complete information 

on the following TECO ranch and feed 

lot equipment 


(\] Cattle Squeeze [) Calf Chute 
Name 

Address 

City 
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Destruction of sagebrush is a necessity before seeding tracts of range land to 
grasses. Once reasonable assurance is provided for a stand of grass, old sagebrush 


land can be highly productive. SCS Photo. 


Ranchmen Link Future to 
Range Improvement 


Many Firmly Believe Reseeding, Brush Control, Better Herding. 
Judicious Grazing and Water Conservation Can 
Restore Blighted Areas 


By CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Armour Company’s Livestock Bureau 


Reprinted by Permission of Armour & Co. 


HETHER the West and Southwest 

can maintain their historical 

status as America’s primary graz- 
ing’ areas and jsources of feeder cattle 
is a question raised with increasing fre- 
quency in livestock circles today. Bring- 
ing this issue into sharper focus are the 
rapid development of beef breeding 
herds in the South and Middlewest and 
the drouth devastation in the western 
and southwestern grazing areas. 

The question resolves itself into two 
schools of thought. One suggests that the 
western grazing areas soon may reach a 
turning point, and henceforth may de- 
cline in importance, relatively or even in 
actual numbers. The other camp—in- 
cluding many ranchers, plant breeders, 
ecologists, and range management spe- 
cialists—firmly believes that improved 
range management, such as reseeding, 
brush control, better herding, judicious 
grazing, and water conservation, can 
restore the blighted ranges and improve 
the over-all livestock carrying capacity. 


New Grasses or Old 


Of all the range restoration measures, 
none is more subject to conjecture than 
the reseeding of depleted grazing areas 
or abandoned cropland. The grasses in- 
clude natives as well as the introduced 


species which originate in other parts of 
this country or in foreign lands. 

Complete agreement is lacking as to 
which has greater carrying capacity and 
staying qualities, the native grasses or 
the introduced species. Two moot points 
are whether, or to what extent, the na- 
tive range should be torn up and re- 
seeded, and whether the increased forage 
preduction, if any, from other grasses, 
would justify the expense and main- 
tenance. 

Wide Range of Opinion 

In many cases, these divergent views 
apply to local conditions, but opinions 
also vary considerably as to what can be 
accomplished in the grazing regions as 
a whole. 

Texas is one area where authorities, 
such as C. E. Fisher, superintendent of 
the Spur branch of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, contend that 
improved strains of native species, like 
sideoats grama and buffalograss, offer 
the best opportunity for improving the 
productivity of range lands. They grant 
a few exceptions in small local areas 
with highly favorable soil and moisture 
conditions, where the introduced or 
exotic grasses may produce greater ton- 
nages of forage. 

This is true in 


the High Plains of 
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WHEN HEAVY SHOWERS 
BRING MORE THAN FLOWERS 


Be protected with Redwater Vaccine/Cutter 


Whether from heavy seasonal rain or from irrigating, 
poorly drained pasture lands all too often harbor the 
dreaded spores of redwater disease. Later on, in the 
summer and fall when animals browse close to the 
ground, redwater strikes. 

Because redwater usually kills within 24 to 36 
hours after symptoms appear, treatment is usually 
too late. Prevention, therefore, is the only practical 
method of controlling the disease. 

If sudden death from redwater lurks in your 
swampy pastures, be protected with Cutter Redwater 
Vaccine-Alhydrox", Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, 


slows the release of the vaccine into the animal’s 
tissues to prolong the immunity response and give 
the effect of small repeated doses. 

Let your Cutter veterinary supplier know your 
seasonal redwater protection requirements now, 





Vaccinate this Spring before losses begin 


REDWATER VACCINE a 
CUTTER Laboratories Vay 


BERMELEY, CALIFORNIA 




















TURNER 
PRODUCTS 


The Universal Stock Chute 
(With foot-trimming attachments.) 


The world’s best cattle machine. Used by 
5,000 leading cattlemen. 


The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient means 
for handling 100 to 300-pound calves. 


The “Hot Iron” Heater 


The most modern and efficient means for 
heating branding and dehorning irons. 
Please specify which is preterred—butane 
or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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Cattle search for edible forage on unimproved land of Southern Great Plains 
Range, near Woodward, Oklahoma. The average 10-year. gain from this pasture 
was 10 pounds of beef per acre. U. S. Southern Great Plains Station Photo. 


Texas where crested wheatgrass is being 
used along with the cool-season native 
grasses such as western wheatgrass and 
Canada wild-rye to bridge the grazing 
gap between winter wheat pastures and 
the warm-season native grasses, buffalo 
and blue grama. And on worn-out, shin- 
nery oak land, sandy in texture, con- 
siderable promise for improving beef pro- 
duction is found in a mixture of sand 
lovegrass, blue panic, Turkestan blue- 
stem, and Caucasian bluestem, three of 
them being introduced species. 

Researchers at the Central Plains Ex- 
perimental Range, in Eastern Colorado, 
feel that it is absolutely destructive to 
break up the native stands in this 5,000,- 
000-acre expanse of short-grass country, 
known as the “go-back” lands. Their 
policy concerning these “go-back” lands 
(so named because abandoned homesteads 
have gone back for tax delinquencies to 
the federal government) applies espe- 
cially to sections where rainfall averages 
less than 13 inches annually, and where 
one is fortunate to have enough moisture 
for seed germination. 

What Ranchers Find 

Members of the Crow Valley Livestock 
Cooperative Association, in Eastern Colo- 
rado, are generally agreed that, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, not more than one- 
third of their acreage—and this largely 
on abandoned crop land—should be kept 
in introduced, cool-season grasses, such 
as intermediate wheatgrass and Russian 
wild-rye. They consider the native 
grasses as more dependable for summer, 
fall, and winter grazing, and that the 
native range must be in very poor condi- 
tion to justify the expense and risk of 
reseeding. Other ranchers remind us that 
the tearing up of native range kills out 
shrubs which provide valuable winter 
feed, and that man as yet has not de- 
vised a way of replacing them on re- 
seeded land. 

Another point of view, which again 
may be profoundly influenced by a dif- 
fering set of conditions, is found in 
Wyoming. Dr. A. A. Beetle, plant breed- 
er at the University of Wyoming, feels 
certain that the livestock carrying ca- 
pacity of the West can be doubled 





through development and adaptation of 
new or improved grasses. 

Clifford Kaser, east of Cheyenne, tells 
us that something must be done to im- 
prove carrying capacity. He estimates 
that 80 per cent of the short-grass coun- 
try in his vicinity is producing about 
half of what once was possible. 


Methods and Costs 


W. R. Krueger, a rancher living near 
Laramie, Wyoming, firmly believes that 
the new grasses will improve greatly the 
carrying capacity. He finds from experi- 
ence that the new grasses afford early 
spring grazing and enable the native 
grasses to get well started before use, 
but he does not think that one should 
plow up all of his native range and put 
it into other grasses. , 

As to whether new grasses can be 
seeded into the native sod, Krueger is 
convinced from experience that it cannot 
be done successfully. Instead, the ground 
must be plowed, for otherwise the native 
grasses will take all of the available 
moisture and crowd out the new grasses 
before they can become established. 

Reseeding cost is a factor to consider. 
For example, Frank O’Brien, Jefferson, 
Colorado, found that land preparation, 
seed cost, and drilling ran $6.00 an acre 
for a mixture of intermediate wheat- 
grass and Russian wild-rye. Like most 
other ranchers, he is reseeding a little 
at a time. 

Improved Grasses 

The list of improved forage plant 
varieties, inciuding native and introduced 
species, is far too long to discuss com- 
pletely. However, a few of the better 
known examples certainly deserve brief 
mention. 

King Ranch Bluestem — Moderately- 
grazed areas of this grass, a selection 
from the imported Turkestan bluestem, 
have yielded up to two and one-half 
times the amount of forage produced by 
moderately-grazed native range. In graz- 
ing trials, King Ranch bluestem has pro- 
duced 100 pounds of beef per acre, com- 
pared with 40 pounds for the native 
species. 

This deep-rooted plant is easily estab- 
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Where oak is a problem, even dense stands can be controlled by Esteron 245 treatment. 


<> 


Esteron 245 


does a real job on 


mesquite and oak 


Spraying with sev adhd gun erful 2.4,5-T ester brush killer clears 
miles of brush-infested range and encourages growth of good 
feeding grasses increasing the earning value of your land. 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of brush land 
have been restored to profitable use with power- 
ful Esteron® 245. Results are worth many times 
the cost of the treatment in increased range 
capacity and range accessibility. With brush 
dead, high-value grasses get a chance to grow and 
you can graze more stock per section. Your cattle 


stay out in the open—no brush hideaways! 


Fsteron 245 contains hard-hitting 2,4,5-T esters 
which give a high kill of mesquite, oak, prickly 
pear, wild blackberry and McCartney’s rose. 
Troublesome range weeds are controlled in the 
same application. Ask your supplier how a 
planned spraying program can pay off in time 
and labor savings. Or write our Houston sales 
office, 2217 Commerce Building, Houston 2, 
Texas. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 


Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Your problem may be a high or wide load . . . a problem 
of service and equipment . . . but no matter how difficult 
you think it may be we would like to work it out with you. 
There are Santa Fe freight traffic offices in 64 cities from 
coast-to-coast. Just call the one nearest you today. 


Clark Davis, Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe Lines, Galveston, Texas 




















Reseeding in undesirable “go-back” 
grasses. Sweeps remove most of compet- 
ing vegetation. SCS Photo. 


lished, and reseeds itself. However, King 
Ranch bluestem thrives only in southern 
regions, and experts question whether it 
can survive even as far north as the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. 

Weeping Lovegrass—This introduction 
from South Africa is subject to more 
controversy than any other species in the 
Southwest. At the U. S. Southern Great 
Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla- 
homa, weeping lovegrass has supported a 
steer on each two acres of land, produced 
139 pounds of beef per acre, and made 
more profit than any other. Weeping 
lovegrass produces less gain per indi- 
vidual, but on a herd basis makes an 
impressive showing. Its greatest draw- 
back is lack of palatability. 

Creeping Alfalfa—One of the prob- 
lems in range areas is to find a legume 
which will provide nitrogen, encourage 
growth of other forage plants, and, at 
the same time, endure the arid condi- 
tions. The creeping or prostrate dryland 
alfalfas are giving a good account of 
themselves in the Southwest, and in this 
respect are superior to the upright varie- 
ties. Two promising introduced varieties 
are Nomad from Oregon and Rhizoma 
from Canada. Some native legumes un- 
der test in the Southwest are hairy 
prairie clover, sand pea, and western 
indigo, 

Russian Wild-Rye—For this intro- 
duced variety, increasingly wider use is 
being found from Colorado northward. 
Of especial value is its ability to extend 
the grazing season and lend variety to 
the forage. It affords pasturage two 
months earlier than native warm-season 
grasses. During the summer, Russian 
wild-rye turns brown, but it makes a 
quick comeback when the fall rains 
arrive. 

Crested Wheatgrass—Here is an Eura- 
sian grass that has shown remarkable 
versatility for revegetating abandoned 
farmlands of our Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain regions, Crested wheat- 
grass thrives in the face of weed com- 
petition, insect infestations, and drouth 
of the Great Plains, and it endures both 
heat and cold. This cool-season grass 
starts to green-up during the last of 
March or early in April, depending on 
latitude. It grows less palatable at the 
approach of summer but regains some 
of its succulence and attractiveness in 
September. 

Takes Time to Establish 

Next comes the very logical question 
of why more tangible results cannot be 
seen, if the possibilities allegedly are so 
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to give your calves all the minerals they need 


MoorMan’s Range Mineral Blocks contain 13 min- 
eralingredients—all the minerals cattle are known 
to need 


. to help turn a greater percentage of grass and forage 
into bone and tissue 

. to help provide for a better flow of milk from mother 
cows 

. to help keep mother cows in thriftier condition 


Built-in quality and balance—each ingredient in 
MoorMan’s Range Minerals is tested for quality and 
combined in the proper proportions to enable your 
cows and calves to get more good out of your range. 


Available in granular form, too! MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for Cattle also comes in Waste-Reducing 
Granular form in 50-lb. bags as well as the Handy- 
to-Handle 50-lb. Blocks. Many cattlemen use a com- 
bination of both. Also, Special Range Minerals, in the 
grarular form, is available for alkali areas where a 


natural desire for minerals is often lessened by the 
alkali salts in water or forage. 


Because it is highly concentrated—MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals is low in cost—less than 14 cent per 
cow or calf per day is all it will cost you. 


Quantity orders at special prices— Your MoorMan 
Man will tell you about savings you can make on con- 
tract orders. Or, if a MoorMan Man is not readily 
available write, wire or phone Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Dept. B4-4 Quincy, Ill. for quotations, 


MoorMans 


(Since 1885) 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAKERS OF VITAMINIZED PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES 
RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS THEMSELVES 
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BRANG US This two-year stand of crested wheat- 
grass and smooth brome grows on aban- 


doned cropland. U. S. Forest Service 


CATTLE = 


great for utilizing the improved grasses. 

In answer to this challenge, the propo- 

; They hove no horns. nents of improvement through introduc- 

: * tions point to the time angle for adop- 
- They have great resistance to cancer eye and pink eye. tien and growth of any new crop. 

They are extremely hardy. Dr. Beetle of Wyoming cites inter- 

mediate and tall wheatgrasses as specific 

. They make fast gains on poor grades of food. examples of those currently established 

species which required years to gain 

. They are solid black in color. acceptance. Smooth brome, first sown 

around 1900, was not widely accepted in 

. They can stand both heat and cold. Wyoming until the 1940’s. And crested 

wheatgrass was grown all through the 

. They are not bothered by flies, ticks and lice. 1920’s at the Archer Field Station, near 

Cheyenne, though none was_ produced 


. They have a high dressing percentage for meat. arson farm or ranch conditions until the 
ate 1930’s. 


. Mothers give good milk and calves make rapid growth. But there are signs of a quickening in 
this respect. Russian wild-rye, intro- 


. They grow larger than most breeds. duced in 1927, has become a recognized 
crop within a quarter-century. The native 


. They are easy to handle. mountain brome, because of its adapt- 
ability to higher altitudes than the in- 


. Our Brangus are good breeders because they are from the most troduced smooth brome, has made rapid 

; ° strides during the past ten years. And 

popular blood lines today: MANSO. tall wheatgrass has attained that rank 
. The Brangus Association is the fastest growing Association of even more rapidly. 

cattle breeders in the world today —-BAR NONE! Accelerated Research 

Grass research has been stepped up 

considerably at various western experi- 

ment stations. Dr. Beetle returned iast 


spring from a year in South America 
and brought between 40 and 100 Pata- 
gonian grasses which never before had 


RUSSELL WERNEX, Manager been tested in the United States. (Most 
TELEPHONE: Harrisonville, Missouri, 65 X 7 grass introductions thus far have been 
A ; i from Asia.) Many of these samples grew 
WRITE: Dale Carnegie Ranch, Harrisonville, Mo. in areas ps ese less than th inches 

of rainfall annually. Some show resist- 
WHY NOT DRIVE OVER TO SEE US? ance to alkaline conditions; in fact, one 


45 Miles South of Kansas City, Mo. species now is growing in pots of pure 


Registered 
Take Highway 71 to Lonetree Crossroad, WAUnGUd Cattle alkaline soil. 
Dr. Beetle is working on a high alti- 


Then 1 Mile East 

tude strain of crested wheatgrass that 
will thrive at an elevation of 9,000 feet, 
: compared with the present limit of 7,000 
Dried | fect. Hopes are expressed for reaching 
even 11,000 feet. 


; 
PEERLESS ROLLER é 7 , By no means all of the improvements 








have come from introduced strains or 
varieties. Slender wheatgrass, Mandan 
wild-rye, and Thurber fescue are exam- 
ples of native grasses that have been 
improved. 

Compare Native, Improved 
EG GE SRE FRI ae * A number of experimental comparisons 
sar an" - ~ “ . 
sais cities or adie aaatey teiten, tater, 2 have been made between reseeded or im- 
with less power. 10 Porteble and Ste : proved grazing land and the original 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive | 4 ati ns 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes ei ‘ native range. ; 

Societal pues See Your Feed Dealer be Specialists at The U. S. Southern 

FREE LITERATURE — ve’ inform. " > ° . ‘ 4 
Gian, capecitios and prices. Write to. ed] - Great Plains Field Station find that re- 
pa Phone PE-1717 seeding of poor crop land to nutritious 
ESS wissour re. 1600 Carlton native mixtures is one of the most effec- 

Ft. Worth 7 tive practices for increasing range pro- 
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duction. And reseeded pastures on the 
experimental range produce from two to 
three times as much beef gain per acre 


? , | er” 
; ‘ oe 
as adjacent native pastures. o 
Mixed vs. Pure Stands KNOCK EM 0 rT 


Whether grass species should be 
seeded and used alone or in combination 
with others depends somewhat upon cir- WITh 


cumstances, and, to a certain extent, the . 

choice is a matter of opinion. At the SUPER-POWERED aw DOUBLE ACTION 
U. S. Southern Great Plains Station, 

mixtures of the better grasses are recom- : 

mended over pure stands. The advan- 
tages cited for mixtures include the fact 
that a combination usually provides a 
superior adaptation to variable soil and 
seasonal conditions, and, for livestock, 
affords a better balanced diet and more 
sustained production. 

Pure stands are preferred under some 
conditions. From a management stand- 
point, Wallace Johnson, range conserva- 
tionist at the Rocky Mountain Station, 
favors separate stands. He Fe gai 
the possibility that animals thrive on 
en cag but one way to combine the TOXAPH ENE 
advantages of mixtures with the proper 
use of different grasses is to maintain 
separate stands of the various grasses 
and move the cattle back and forth. Then LINTOX. .. the amazing, Super-Powered, Double- 
it is possible at times SO grase certain Action spre and dip... kills and controls insects 
grasses more intensively and, by the er 
same token, crop others less intensively. 


For Long Residual 


and nits. 
ick-kill, knock-down action by LINDANE pro- 
Include a Legume Quich-bill, ha 
P ‘ ‘ A ides immediate, highly effective results...on 
Increasing reliance is being placed on poss pr buildings. 
the inclusion of a legume, such as yellow } : is 
blossom sweet clover, in the seed mix- TOXAPHENE follows up with residual killing ac- 
ture. This practice greatly improves tion that lasts for many weeks... destroying in- 
grass production, probably because of sects, worms and maggots. 
an that the legume makes Use LINTOX for Horn Flies... Mange... Ticks 
R. L. Lang, range management spe- Ge: Winans, dame) scheme ae 
cialists at the University of Wyoming, og ce 
says that yellow blossom sweet clover Ry): 
is the only legume that he would recom- 
mend on extremely dry land to supple- ; 
ment grass, but that alfalfa will do very “Hil | 
HANH 
ih 


Livestoca goaav 
aad Rii4 








well where conditions are not too arid. 
R. Gail Anderson of Laramie County, 
Wyoming, affirms that, except for a seed 
crop, he would never again sow grass 
seed without a legume, for the extra 
nitrogen prevents a sod-bound condition, NEw KOLOR SMEAR visisix 
Anderson drilled from two to four 
pounds per acre of yellow blossom sweet 4 U. S. Government Formuia £Q-335 Screw 
clover into 100 acres of crested wheat- £ ‘ Worm Remedy — with Color Added 
grass pasture, and, because of the ni- ce ws ee 
trogen made available by the legume, - ‘ KOLOR smear mokes the cwew worm 
the output of forage was doubled. peters yl pole ag tt has 
Lengthening the Grazing Season been epplied to each. A wonderful aid in 
Efforts to extend the grazing season 5 ih ai Ye : Ge ee 5 
on range lands are being made experi- ss er oe a —_ 
mentally, and the findings in an ex- ; ‘ 
tremely limited manner are being put to 
work under ranch conditions. Selection 
of grass strains and varieties so that er 
grazing can start earlier in the spring re 
and last later in the fall is the toa g PRODUCTS OF 
for the season extension concept. 


Paul Westedt, Laramie County, Wyom- 4 A l { cial 
ing, starts cattle on stands of crested | gricu tura pe tied 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


and intermediate wheatgrass in the 
spring. Then he fences off the land and 
turns the cattle onto native grasses, 
which by then have had a two or three 
weeks’ start. He cuts the intermediate 

wheatgrass for hay in August and gets CHAS. MOORHOUSE COM. CO. READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 
an eight-inch regrowth if the season is TT * re “Only Rodeo Magasine in the World” 
favorable. A seed crop is taken from the CATTLE LAND INSURANCE at Monthly at Tucson, Aris. 
crested wheatgrass which, along with the STOCKER ond FEEDER CATTLE rrr orn Oe _ some 
intermediate wheatgrass, is later grazed Posie Mean ; Send subsectptions to 

in the winter. ur Specialty HOOFS & HORNS 


Drouth Survival Munday, Texas Benjamin, Texos P. O. Box 2472 Tucson, Aris. 


The record-breaking southwestern Phone 6811 Phone 2181 


drouth has been a severe test for both — : 
native and introduced grasses. However, | Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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the consensus of observers where rains 
have recently fallen is that far less kill- 
ing has occurred than previously feared. 
In many instances, the grasses were dor- 
mant, not dead. 

According to B. W. Allred of the 
USDA Soil Conservation Service, a re 
cent SCS survey reveals that the taller, 
more deeply-rooted grasses were in- 
clined to survive the best. These include 
sideoats grama, all of the bluestems, 
green sprangletop, and vine-mesquite, 
with death losses ranging from 5 to 30 
per cent. 

Of a second group, including tobosa, 
buffalograss, curly-mesquite, threeawn, 
and hairy grama, 25 to 90 per cent went 
out. And as high as 95 per cent drouth 
loss was. suffered by  short-rooted 
grasses like red lovegrass, red grama, 
hairy triodia, Wright’s threeawn, and 
burrograss. 

At present it is virtually impossible to 
arrive at an airtight conclusion as to 
whether we can anticipate greater live- 
stock production from our range states. 
A survey of the current situation is 
sobering indeed, for many months—per- 
haps even years—will be required to re- 
juvenate some of the native and reseeded 
ranges. 

Yet, for the range livestock producers, 
there is little to gain from anything but 
a reasonable degree of optimism. This 
view may be influenced by the counsel 
of experts who estimate that in ex- 
treme cases, such as abandoned wheat 
lands on high plains, from 40 to 90 years 
would be required for some of our 
blighted lands to recover their original 
grazing productivity if left purely to na 


See Cattloman 


ture’s deliberate plan. Further prompt- 
ing comes through the impending com- 
petition from the South, where almost 
year-around pastures and the seeming 
promise of lower-cost production make 
it economically advisable that western 
ranchers improve their grazing lands. 

While progress seemingly is being 
made in the development and seeding of 
better grasses, many practical ranchers 
and other competent observers anticipate 
far more improvement through various 
other phases of range management, such 
as rate of stocking, grazing control, use 
of fertilizer, and water conservation. 


Winners In Hereford Show 
af San Angelo 


AIR OAKS RANCH, Boerne, Texas 

and Bowen Hereford Farms, Cole- 

man, Texas, showed the champions 
in the Hereford competition at the San 
Angelo Fat Stock Show. FO Symbol 
3lst, shown by Fair Oaks, was cham- 
pion bull and BHF June Mixer 49th, 
shown by Bowen was champion female. 
Barret. Hereford Ranch, Comanche, Tex- 
as, showed both reserve champions. WB 
Larry Mixer 18th was reserve champion 
bull and WB Lady Mixer 216th was re- 
serve champion female. 

James F, Grote, manager of Thornton 
Hereford Ranch, Boerne, judged the cat- 
tle. 

Awards to three places follow: 

Two-Year-Old-Bulls: 1, Jack V. Williams of 
Paint Rock. 


Senior Yearling Bulls: 1, 
Boerne 


Fair Oaks Ranch of 


tests show how to 


RUN FEWER COWS 


e+e yet market as much beef as usual 


by CREEP FEEDING PURINA 


It costs at least $64 to keep a brood cow. Because of 
this cost, market and drouth, many ranchers have 


cut their cow herds. 


Many ranchers find they can keep fewer cows, yet 
market as much beef by creep feeding Purina. 
Purina Research tests on 3,000 cattle show the equiva- 
lent of one extra calf out of every 10 by creep feeding 
Purina. And this “extra calf” is like a gift... there’s 
no cow to breed, feed and care for. 

This means many ranchers who ran 40 cows could 
market the same amount of beef from only 36 cows. 
And they'll save about $256...cost of carrying 4 cows. 


In 2-year tests, added condition 
put on by cows suckling creep- 
fed calves caused cows to come 
in heat earlier, conceive more 
regularly-resulted in 16% more 
calves the following season. 


Extra cow condition in our tests 





meant 4414 Ibs. more beef that 
could have been marketed. 
Ask your Purina Dealer...at the 
Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign...to tell you more about 
Purina’s Creep Feeding Pro- 
gram. Visit him soon! 


April 
Junior Yearling Bulls: 1, FO Symbol 31, Fair 
Oaks Ranch. 

Summer Yearling Bulls: 1, 
115, Straus Medina, San Antonio; 2, 
Anxiety 3rd, N. M. Barnett, Melvin. 

Senior Bull Calves: 1, B. Advance Mischief 21, 

. M. Barnett, Melvin; 2, Medina Triumph 140, 
Straus Medina; 3, FO Elite Master 20, Fair Oaks 
Ranch. 

Junior Bull Calves: 1, WB Larry Mixer 18th, 
Barret Herefords; 2, HR Royal Larry, Hughes 
Estate; %, Domestic Larry, Mans Hoggett of 
Mertzon. 

Summer Bull Calves: 1, Domestic W. 14th, J. 
W. Winkel (Reynolds), Llano; 2, BHF Proud 
Mixer 64th, Bowen Hereford Farms, Coleman; 3, 
HR Larry D llth, Hughes Estate of Mertzon. 

Champion Bull: FO Symbol! 31, Fair Oaks Ranch. 

Reserve Champion Bull: WB Larry Mixer 18th, 
Barret Hereford Ranch. 

Three Bulls: 1, Fair Oaks Ranch; 2, Straus 
Medina; 3, Hughes Estate. 

Two Bulls: 1, Fair Oaks 
Medina; 4, Hughes Estate. 

Two-Year-Old Heifers: 1, Straus Royal Lady 
74, Straus Medina, San Antonio; 2, Straus Royal 
Lady 75, Straus Medina. 

Junior Yearling Heifers: 1, BHF June Mixer 
49, Bowen Hereford; 2, Straus Royal Lady 100, 
Straus Medina. 

Summer Yearling Heifers: 1, Straus Royal Lady 
400, Straus Medina. 

Senior Heifer Calves: 1, Straus Royal Lady 133, 
Straus Medina; 2, FO Lady Elite 1, Fair Oaks 
Ranch; 3, WB Lady Mix 202, Barret Herefords. 

Junior Heifer Calves: 1, WB Lady Mixer 216th, 
Barret Herefords; 2, Mischief Maker 56, N. M. 
Barnett; 3, Straus Royal Lady 204, Straus Medina. 

Summer Heifer Calves: 1, BHF June Mixer 
66th, Bowen Hereford Farms; 2, Bowen Hereford 
Farms; 3, HR Lady Larry 10th, Hughes Estate. 

Champion Female: BHF June Mixer 49, Bowen 
Hereford Farms. 

Reserve Champion Female: WB Mixer 
216th, Barret Herefords. 

Get of Sire: 1, TT Royal Triumph, Straus Me- 
dina; 2, HG Proud Mixer A, Bowen Hereford 
Farm; 3, WHR Elite Triumph 38, Fair Oaks 
Ranch. 

Two Females: 1, Straus Medina; 2, Bowen Here- 
ford Farms; 3, N. M. Barnett. 

Pair Yearlings: 1, Straus Medina. 

Pair of Calves: 1, Barret Herefords; ¢ 
Barnett; 3, Bowen Herefords. 


Medina Triumph 
Domestic 


Ranch; 2, Straus 


Lady 





Research tests on over 3,000 cattle showed weight gains 
equal to | extra calf out of every 10 by creep feeding 


Purina. And there’s no cow fo breed, feed and care for. 


Our 60th Abuniversary Year 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth +c Lubbock x Amarillo 
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Selling your 
products... 


170,000,000 advertisements selling 


mothers on meat for their babies 
—that’s just one of many ways we 
help promote the sale of the 
things you raise. 


Less than eight years ago mothers did 
not know that specially prepared lean 
meat is one of the finest foods of all for 
babies. They know it now, and mil- 
lions of babies begin to eat meat at an 
early age. That’s good for them and 
good for all of us in the livestock-meat 
industry. Most of those babies will 
grow up liking meat... and as they 
grow older they will eat more. There 
you see meat consumption encouraged 
—by the development of a new prod- 
uct. That is only one of the ways that 
more people are being sold on eating 
more meat, more often. 

Broadening the demand for meat is 
sure to help the livestock-meat indus- 
try. And every branch of our industry 
is cooperating. Individuals, livestock 
and farm organizations, even state 
governments, are raising increasing 
funds for meat promotions... The 
canning and packaging people add 
their skills. Fine canned meats and 
pre-packaged products, displayed 
with all the appetizing skill of modern 
store merchandising, tempt shoppers 
to buy more meat. . . People are sold 
and sold again on eating more meat to 
stay trim; to win “the battle of the 
bulge’’; to live longer . . . The retailers 
spend millions of dollars for retail ad- 
vertising designed to sell more meat. 


All of these efforts are part of the 
free, competitive marketing in which 
we believe so firmly ... part of the 
system that moves the meat from your 
livestock into the homes of 161,000,000 
people who are always being sold on 
meat. 

We meat packers, too, play our part. 
Our advertising sells meat . . . in news- 
papers and magazines; over the radio 
and on TV. The scientists in our re- 
search laboratories pioneer new prod- 
ucts from livestock, new uses for by- 
products. Our home economists create 
new, appetizing recipes; tell folks 
about the goodness and nutritional 
values of meat. And our distribution 
systems deliver, nation-wide, the vari- 
ous weights and cuts of meat where 
they are preferred—so that housewives 
everywhere can buy the kind of meat 
they want, when they want it. 








What Makes 
a Market? 


The livestock-meat industry is 
typical of our American free 
market system. Livestock pro- 
ducers compete with each other 
—not only for the market, but 
also for efficiency of production. 

The people who sell livestock 
for farmers and ranchers com- 
pete with one another. Each 
seeks to have larger sales volume 
and to get the highest prices. 

Four thousand meat packers 
and 14,000 other commercial 
slaughterers compete with each 
other for the available livestock. 
They seek the lowest processing 
and distribution costs. They also 
seek to be chosen by more and 
more customers for their 
products. 

The retailer competes for 
meat at the lowest possible price. 
He vies with other retailers for 
the best displays; and for the 
good will of the consumer. 

The consumer tries to get 
what he wants at the /owest price 
possible, in competition with 
every other consumer. 

The producer raises livestock 
as cheaply as he can under his 
conditions. He sells his livestock 
as high as he can. After proper 
processing, the meat packer sells 
the meat as high as he can to the 
retailer—who buys as low as he 
can. After preparing the meat, 
the retailer sells as high as he can 
to the consumer—who tries to 
buy as low as she can. 

That’s our free market sys- 
tem. That’s the way prices are 
made —producers, marketing 
people, meat packers, retailers 
and consumers competing with 
one another. That’s the Ameri- 
can way. 


anv Blagg 


Agricultural Research Department 


Automatic Sprayer Controls 
Biting Flies on Cattle 


by Dr. Willis N. Bruce, Hlinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana 


Your cattle can spray 

themselves to control 
horn flies, stable flies and horse flies. 
An automatic sprayer has been 
developed which is operated by the 
animals. They go through a chute 
equipped with nozzles and a pump at- 
tached to a treadle. When the animal 
steps on the treadle it gets doused 
with a fine mist of insecticide that 
knocks out the flies. 

An automatic sprayer can be built 
at home on most farms and ranches. 
They are placed where the animals go 
through sufficiently often to keep the 
flies under control. In most instances 
where the sprayer is used, there is little 
or no difficulty in training the animals 
to use it. 

Tests show that biting flies can 
drain up to a pint of blood a day from 
an animal, — that, according to tests 
in southern Illinois, can cost cattlemen 
a pound of beef per day. That loss, in 
addition to the restlessness of the herd, 
causes a substantial reduction in the 
production of meat and milk. The cost 
of the spray is very little and the re- 
turn from increased production soon 
pays for the equipment and spray. 

Full details on how to construct and 
use these automatic sprayers are con- 
tained in Biological Notes No. 27. 
Write for a free copy. One copy will 
be mailed in answer to each request. 
Address your request to Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 





FREE! New illustrated bulletin— 
“Cattle and Calves... Where 
They’re Raised and Beef Is 
Eaten”’ offers interesting infor- 
mation to all students of the cat- 
tle industry in the U.S. Telis the 
history of cattle production... 
charts the growth of the industry 

. covers marketing meat 
consumption .. . consumer pref- 
erences, and many other inter- 
esting facts. Write for your copy 
today to Swift & Company, 
Agricultural Research Dept., 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 














Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





Nutrition is our business 








Staggs 


IMPROVED 


banding he 


USED IN ALL STOCK RAISING 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Simple and efficient in operation. No 
danger of injuries or ground infection. 
Drop door and removable body bars ex- 
pose all parts of the animal, for dehorn- 
ing, castrating and all other operations. 


No wearing parts, electrically welded, 
easily transported. Made for right and 
left-hand branding, or in a_ reversible 
that can be used for either side. 


STAGGS 
Bra n fe g _ 
Thais 


Another Staggs labor saver. No waiting 
for irons to heat, irons hot in less than 
5 minutes. No generating or pumping, 
no danger of fire or outside heat or 
smoke. 


For information, write: 


STAGGS & CO. 


Box 163 Phone 375 


HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
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White-lipped water shrew. 


Photo courtesy U. 


Service. 


S. Fish and Wild Life 


Little Old Demon 


The Shrew Is a Scrapper and Almost Always 
Comes Off the Victor 


By ROBERT M. 


E is not as long as your finger, 
packs the weight of a two- bit 


piece, has pinpoint eyes with less 
than 2/20 vision, and got roundly 
swindled when Mother Nature passed out 
patience. He is a furry firecracker and 
the world’s most vicious scrapper. This 
minuscule assassin will attack anything 
up to five times his size—and almost 
always comes off the victor. 

He is the shrew, tiniest of our mam 
mals, but with the aggressiveness of a 
leopard with a sore tail. His habitat is 
the entire United States. He numbers in 
the millions but you’ll seldom see him. 
He’s u cagey little monster, with unabat- 
ing malice toward everything but his 
spouse, 

If you ever hope to see him—and I 
don’t know why you should—your best 
bet is along a stream. Sit quietly and 
wait. If he’s in the neighborhood he may 
show himself, nimbly skipping across the 
surface of the water! That’s right, he’s 
a water-walker, one species at least. 

Common as he is almost everywhere, 
general knowledge about the shrew is 
practically nil. And that’s easy to under- 
stand, since he’s probably the most un- 
sociable little cuss extant. He will have 
nothing to do either with people or ani- 
mals. Even his larger cousin, the mole, 
earefully sidesteps him. 

There are several strange features 
about this cantankerous creature, chief 
of which is his enormous appetite. He’s 
high-strung and lightning-fast in all his 
movements. He burns up energy so fast 
just being ornery that he must eat his 
weight in food every three or four hours, 
or die of starvation. 

He’s catholic in his taste for grub, 
wolfing great quantities of earthworms, 
slugs, centipedes, ants, crickets, moths, 
even small lizards and salamanders. His 
eating habits include other odd quirks. 
An observer who kept a caged shrew for 
a short time fed it a live mouse. The 


HYATT 


mouse was nearly twice the size of the 
shrew, but that counted nothing. The 
shrew made his usual rush attack, cut 
the mouse to ribbons, and gulped down 
flesh and bones, leaving the skin intact. 
Later, using the mouse pelt as a robe, 
he crawled under it and went to sleep. 

The man who had this caged shrew 
didn’t keep him long. He died within a 
few hours. When confined to a trap, this 
most nervous of animals will fret itself 
to death in a few minutes. 

The bite of the short-tailed shrew, one 
of the five main species of this family 
in America, does more than lacerate. It 
injects a poison that is produced in its 
salivary glands. If you’re silly enough 
to capture a shrew, don’t let it bite you! 
Its toxie nip is most painful, the poison 
slowing up heart action and breathing, 
the effects lasting several days. 

Laboratory tests have proved that the 
glands of a single short-tailed shrew 
contain enough poison to kill 200 mice. 
Since this venom is a sort of mild anes- 
thetic, numbing the nerves and muscles 
of small creatures, the shrew has only 
to nip once, then wait a few seconds for 
his dinner to keel over. 

Yet, although he is the only known 
American mammal with a poisonous 
bite, the shrew seldom takes advantage 
of the bite-and-wait technique: too sissy. 
Or perhaps because of his irascible na- 
ture, he prefers to do violent battle. In 
this caper he has no peers. Cornering 
his prey, he darts and scurries, filling 
the air with high-pitched squeaks. He 
leaps and twists, slashes and rips, his 
motion too fast for the eye to follow. 
In a matter of seconds, he commits won- 
derful mayhem. 

But even when he is not fighting, the 
shrew’s movements are quick. It’s these 
constant tissue-burning actions that 
cause the shrew to eat four times his 
weight or more in 12 hours. 

Molelike, the shrew has a _ tapering 
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5 
Open a round bale and you can make a close-up study 

UP) C2 S of hay that is feeding cattle better, at lower cost. Inside 

the smooth, weather-resistant outer layer you find 


leaves of grasses or legumes softly rolled up and pro- 
ARE WORTH tected. This is hay heavy-laden with proteins and 
vitamins. You can see the difference . .. your cattle 

LOOK ING INTO will show you the difference. 

The feeding quality is sealed in. Cattle find it 
there even after round bales lie out on the range 
through rain and snow. This feature, alone, enabled 
one cattleman to increase the carrying capacity of 

his rangeland pastures by 25 percent. 
Round bales give you a new efficiency in the 
use of hay and grasses. Some ranchers leave the 
bales out on the range just as they were dropped 
by the ROTO-BALER. Others use them to sup- 
plement stacks .. . supply auxiliary feeding dur- 
ing seasons of cold weather or drouth . . . build 
up large, reserve stacks for emergencies .. . 
keep a supply handy for yard feeding. 
You will find round bales well worth looking 
into. They can help you solve many problems in 
cattle management. 


ROTO.BALER is an Allis Chaimers trademark, 


ROTO-BALER — Fast-moving, big-capacity, one-man operated 
Easily handled on PTO by any 2-plow tractor. Bales are twine 
wrapped, no hazardous wire, no troublesome knotter. Priced so 
moderately many ranchers own several! Ask about the new SOFT- 
CENTER bale attachment, (Standard on 1954 models: available 
for previous models.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION «© MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A, 


SELF-FEEDING ROUND BALES is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with ranchers as a means of saving labor and hay! Typical 
are these methods illustrated 

1. The cattle rancher feeds from a railed platform 

2. The sheep rancher feeds from a long rack 

These twine-wrapped bales are easily pulled apart and eaten by 
the livestock, 
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NEW IMPROVED! 


LOW VOLATILE 
BRUSH KILLER 





















LOW VOLATILE 
WEED KILLER 








MCP ESTER - LOW VOLATILE formulation for 


WHITE BRUSH (BEE BRUSH) 








2, 4, 5-T ESTER LOW VOLATILE 











“THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE 
PENETRATING POWER” 


This is our story in a nutshell. It is the reason why Stull’s 
Brush and Weed Killers have given consistently superior 


results in the control of brush and weeds. 





If you have a brush or weed problem, 
we have the solution. 


Write us for information 





Our distributor in Fort Worth is 
The Franklin Serum Co., 
2711 N. Main Street 





Stull's Chemicals, Inc. 


117 Humble Ave. W-3-3061 
San Antonio, Texas 














NEWS, PICTURES, STORIES ABOUT HORSES 


Every issue crammed with stories on various breeds. 
Arabians, Palominos, Morgans, Quarter Horses, Thorough- 
breds, Tenn. Walkers, Saddle-breds, Appaloosas, also 
Rodeos, cutting horses, riding clubs. How-to-do-it article 
in every issue. Tells how horses are used and enjoyed. 
(17th year publication.) Subscription starts magazine 
coming immediately. Costs less than a cent a day to 
ony this magazine. Two whole years only $5.00, year 
3.00. 





Published Bi-Monthly — Order Your Subscription today. 
Now Combined with “Back in the Saddle” Magazine. 


HORSE LOVER'S MAGAZINE RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 


On Sale at the Larger News Stands. 
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snout, infolded ears, and a smooth fur 
on the grayish or brownish side. His 
life span is very short, and perhaps it 
is a blessing. Even if he manages to 
escape the owls, hawks, weasels, cats 
and various other enemies, he is dotter- 
ing and senile before a year old, and 
usually dies under 16 months. 

He is a great one to perpetuate his 
race, and long before the final curtain 
has come down he has sired several lit- 
ters of from six to eight offspring each. 
The gestation period is from 17 to 20 
days. The nursery is an eight-inch nest 
of leaves tucked away in a hollow stump, 
log, or maybe in a burrow from which 
he has chased some other rodent. 

Baby shrews are born nearly half the 
size of their parents, and this has science 
somewhat worried: Just where does the 
mother shrew keep these huge babies— 
eight of them—when it only takes a pair 
to equal her size? It’s almost as much 
of a mystery as the mating habits of 
the porcupine! 

Shrew youngsters mature like any- 
thing. At barely four weeks of age, 
they strike out on their own, completely 
equipped to cope with the big world and 
haunt the game trails without so much 
as a single parental lesson in coping and 
haunting. 

Shrew family life is a caution. Pa 
Shrew is never at home when his young 
ones are born. When birthing time ar- 
rives, Ma Shrew lives up to her name 
and shrewishly kicks Dad out. That ends 
the marriage for good. The old boy’s 
subsequent affairs are always with new 
mates. This makes for a nice variety in 
marital state—a sort of “Hollywood par- 
allel”—from a shrew-eye-view. 

The water-walker of this mammal 
group is the tiny water-shrew, identical 
with the other species except for his 
ability to skip across a stream without 
wetting his ankles. This phenomenon is 
easily explained. His toes are lined with 
stiff hairs and when spread are almost 
as good as webbed toes in swimming. 
To walk on water, this shrew cups the 
ball of his feet, thereby capturing a 
bubble of air. 

The water-walker is adept in various 
amphibious stunts. He can swim and 
dive and even stroll along the bottom of 
a stream—like an armadillo. Swimming, 
he catches small fish and water insects; 
bottom-walking, he raids the gravel 
where spawning fish bury their eggs. 

Sometimes this aquatic talent ends in 
grief. A hungry trout or bass is not 
choosy about his lunch. He frequently 
gobbles a shrew out skipping, but this 
doesn’t seem to make a dent in shrew 
population. 

When Shakespeare wrote his immortal 
comedy, “The Taming of the Shrew,” he 
must certainly have studied at first hand 
the ugly nature of this animal. Although 
the shrew “wife” has a bad temper at 
all times, hers is no worse than that of 
any male member, which should take 
some of the sting out of this shrew bus- 
iness for certain gentle readers. 

Mrs. Shrew is a harridan, all right, 
but, like most of the animal kingdom, 
she dotes on her young—even though 
the little rascals give her the brush-off 
a month after birth. In transporting her 
babies from a disturbed nest, the mother 
shrew may form a “daisy chain.” The 
first little shrew in line latches on to 
the fur of Ma’s rump, then the next in 
line hooks on to his brother or sister, 
until the entire line is fast after which 
Ma drags her brood to safety. But in a 
frenzy, of course! 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY! SAVE ANIMAL HANDLING 
GIVE LONG LASTING 
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PROTECTION WITH BICILLIN™ 
BICILLIN: WITH 


Tommy Mack and Byron B. Johnson shown with Tim’s Gene just before shipment of the bull to South America. 
This 1842 pound Brahman was grand champion at the Ohio State Fair and at Atlanta, Georgia 


BIG BRAHMAN BREEDER 
BOOSTS BICILLIN 


rhe Norris Cattle 
Company, internationally famed for its 
registered Brahmans, makes almost daily 
shipments by plane, truck or ship to 
many countries and climates of the world. 
All of the seven Norris ranches in Florida 
and Georgia use Injection Bicillin, 
Wyeth’s new long-acting penicillin com- 
pound, to protect their cattle against 
infectious diseases. 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


Byron B. Johnson, Assistant Manager of 
the Norris Cattle Company, says, “We have 
had excellent results with Bicillin. When 
we get a sick calf, one of the first things 
we do is give a shot of Bicillin. Frequently 
we give an animal a shot of Bicillin on 
arrival at our farm, since we don’t know 
under what conditions he has traveled, 
possibly in rain. In this way We help pre- 
vent shipping fever in incoming animals.” 





NEW ONE-SHOT 





PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


BICILLIN’ 


Dibenzylethylenediamine dipenicillin G, procaine penicillin G 


FORTIFIED 


« Combines fast action with long action! 


In infections when quick high levels of penicillin in the blood are needed, 
use Wyeth’s new one-shot Bicillin Fortified treatment. Bicillin Fortified 
gives the sick animal treatment which is effective immediately and then 
continues for a long period of time (up to 6 days in full-grown cattle)- 
without disturbing the animal by repeated injections. This long-lasting 
penicillin action helps to prevent relapses, recurrences and reinfections. 








TUBEX’ SYRINGE 
EASY 10 USE 
ON THE RANCH 


OCALA, FLORIDA~-Tom Mack, Head 
Herdsman at the Norris Cattle Co.’s 
Anthony Farms, is enthusiastic about 
the Tubex syringe used to give indi- 
vidual doses of Bicillin. He says, “It 
isimpossible tocarry the old-fashioned 
syringes into the pasture and keep 
them sanitary. My boys carry the 
Tubex syringe right in their saddle 
bags . . . saves us a lot of time”, he 


Tommy Mack, on the ranch near Ocala. 


reports. ““We find that one Bicillin 
treatment is usually enough, and we 
are thankful not to have to catch the 
animal for a second dose. Every time 
you pen one—you are knocking off 
pounds. That’s why long-lasting 
Bicillin is so much better than ordinary 
penicillin. We often give a preventive 
shot of Bicillin to outgoing shipments 
when pickups are on cold, rainy days.” 


INJECTION 


BICILLIN: 


Dibenzylethylenediamine dipenicillin G 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUG STORE OR 
ANIMAL HEALTH SUPPLIER 


Ww) 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 
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Riders 


(Cowboy Pants) 
They're tough, good-looking, 
comfortable. Guaranteed. 
SANFORIZED for permanent fit. 


' 
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None genuine without this hot 
iron branded leather label! 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo 
Ten Factories Coast-To-Coast 














PORT WORTH'S FRENDLY HOTEL 





300 Rooms — Rates $2 to $5 
G. W. Putnam, Mgr. — FORT WORTH 
NEWLY AIR CONDITIONED 
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“Hang on, Chuckwagon— 
mebbe it’s a lady owl, an’ we \ 
can have 


INCE the time when the cave man 

first discovered fire cooking, and 

then one day found that the addi- 
tion of certain “weeds” gave touch of 
strange and tantalizing flavor to his 
grub, spice of the various kinds has 
played an important part in the world’s 
eating arts and habits. 

Geography has a lot to do with it 
like curry among the East Indians, saf- 
fron among the Italians, caraway with 
the Germans, and sesame among the 
orientals, etc.—but even after centuries 
of spice usage some cooks I know will 
seldom venture outside the orbit of “salt 
and pepper to taste.” 

Now take, for instance, that tried and 
true herbal pepper-upper called Oregano, 
which tastes like a blend of marjoram 
and sage. Oregano, really, is the Span- 
ish word for a wild variety of marjoram, 
and it’s been around for hundreds of 
years, but it’s still surprisingly absent 
from the kitchen shelves of lots of good 
cooks. 

Once upoh a time, when Oregano’s 
pungent properties were first discovered 
it was recommended for the preparation 
of a drink said to cure people “who are 
given to over-much sighing.” 

But today it can well have an oppo- 
site effect—CAUSING over-sighing for 
those who encounter it in a Pizza Pie 
such as the following: 

INGREDIENTS: Your favorite baking 
powder dough for drop biscuits; half 
pound of sharp cheddar cheese; a seven- 
ounce can of tuna fish; half a cup of 
drained tomatoes; fourth a cup of cat- 
sup; one teaspoon salt; fourth a_ tea- 
spoon of black pepper; one half tea- 
spoon of oregano leaves crumpled; one- 
eighth teaspoon ground sweet basil; one- 
eighth teaspoon garlic powder; Parme- 
sau cheese. 

METHOD: Spread the biscuit dough 
over the bottom and half way up the 
side of a 10%-inch heavy skillet. Slice 
the cheese and place over the dough, 
then crumble tuna fish over the cheese. 
Combine remainder of ingredients, ex- 
cept the Parmesan cheese, and spread 
over the tuna fish. Cover pan with a 
tight-fitting lid and bake over low heat 
for 45 to 50 minutes or until dough is 





fresh aigs for 
breakfast!’ NS 


Raise the edge of the 


cooked through. 
dough with a spatula to check on the 


brownness of the crust. Then sprinkle 
Parmesan cheese over the top, cut in pie 
wedges and serve hot. Enough here for 
six servings. 

Ae cos * 

Oregano gives a certain touch to veal, 
pork, lamb or chicken when rubbed into 
the meat before roasting, but since it 
packs authority use it sort of gently. 

A swell quickie tanged up with this par- 
ticular herb can be manufactured if you 
do like this: Combine a pound of sharp 
cheddar cheese and a can of condensed 
tomato soup, heating in a double boiler 
until the cheese is melted and the sauce 
is smoeth. Then, in a separate bowl, 
combine two beaten eggs, half a teaspoon 
each of worcestershire sauce and pow- 
dered dry mustard, fourth a teaspoon 
of salt, one-sixteenth teaspoon of black 
pepper, and a fourth to a half teaspoon 
of crumbled oregano leaves—whichever 
suits the taste. Fold this into the cheese 
mixture and serve over toast. 

a jaa 


Bill Brown of Tioga, Texas, has his 
own ideas about pan-barbecueing a hunk 
of steak. Here’s how he accomplishes 
same: 

INGREDIENTS: Two pounds of round 
steak about an inch and a half thick; 
half teaspoon of salt and same of pep- 
per; three tablespoons of shortening; one- 
third cup of minced onion and same of 
minced celery; half clove of grated gar- 
lic; two tablespoons of prepared mus- 
tard; two tablespoons of worcestershire 
sauce; one teaspoon of lemon juice, a 
dash of tabasco sauce; one can of to- 
mato soup. 

METHOD: Sprinkle the steak with 
salt and pepper and pound thoroughly. 
Melt shortening in a heavy sauce pan 
or skillet and brown steak, onion, celery 
and garlic in the fat. Add remaining 
ingredients and cover. Cook in a mod- 
erate oven of about 350 degrees for an 
hour and a half, or until tender. Double 
all the sauce ingredients for additional 
barbecue sauce to serve over fluffy rice 
or mashed potatoes. Enough for six, 
maybe. 





The Cattleman 


ROWLAND LIVESTOCK SPRAYERS 


a 


Powerful 6 H.P. motor handles 7 gallon-per- 
minute Duplex pump at 400 to 600 pounds pres- 
sure with ease. Your choice of 150 or 250-gal. 
treated tank. Two 50-ft. high-pressure hoses and 


two deluxe trigger nozzles. Complete and ready 
yO CAN to go on any size herd. 
Cattle kept free of parasites can gain weight and d ; EA VIER J 
4 a 


dollars. Help your livestock be profitable. Kill off 

grubs, flies, ticks, lice and other pests with your own UA 
Rowland Livestock Sprayer. Regular spraying of the 

right kind can add $10.00 to $20.00 in one year to 

the value of each animal! And a rugged, low-cost 

Rowland Sprayer can easily be a part of your ranch 

— it pays for itself in a short time. And a Rowland 

Sprayer has a long, useful life. Put a Rowland Live- 

stock Sprayer on your ranch. 


150-Gal. Capacity. Powered for single- 
hose spraying by 4 H.P. motor and 4- 
gallon-per-minute Duplex pump. 400 to 
500 pounds pressure. A workhorse of o 
sprayer. 


WHEN YOU BUY A ROWLAND SPRAYER 
YOU GET A FIRE DEPARTMENT, TOO! 


A constant protection from fires right on your own ranch. 


‘RANGLER TRACTOR SPRAYER The Roundup and Spraymaster have the capacity and pres- 
, Spray livestock, trees, sure. They are recognized fire fighters. 

All-purpose economy sprayer with namie aa tiae, Ge eatin 

100-gal. tank, 3-gal. per minute nomical way with this @ Rowland sprayers 2 Parts available 
rugged tractor sprayer. sold complete quickly if needed 
400-Ib. pressure, 5 minute @ Rowland sprayers @ Sold nationally 

motor, 25-ft. high-pressure hose. hook-up. are better priced 


Duplex Plunger pump. 1% H.P. 


Your request for catalog will 
be honored by return mail. 
We will also supply name of 
your local dealer. Available 
direct where dealers have not 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. yet been established. 
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The popularity of wearing cowboy boots 
has become universal. Men and women 
everywhere are enjoying NOCONAS while 
square dancing, hunting, fishing, motoring, 
riding, for other recreation . . . and for 
everyday work. New colorful styles in new 
high tops of various designs now give you 
wider variety of selection. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


tdtities, 


If he cannot supply you 
with Noconas, please write 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


Enid Justin, President Nocona, Texas 








PROTECT. YOUR: LIVESTOCK. FROM. 
LICE = TICKS “HORN: FLIES: 





TOX-ENE 


Your livestock produces more profit when not annoyed by harmful insects. For a re- 
liable insecticide, use DR. ROGERS’ TOX-ENE. This economical Dr. Roger's spray 
completely destroys lice, ticks, and horn flies in both adult and larva stages. DR. 
ROGERS’ TOX-ENE is highly effective where insects have developed immunity to 
other insecticides. Ask your dealer for TOX-ENE . . . compounded under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. R. L. Rogers, eminent veterinarian. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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You can come up with another good 
steak number, this one with a Spanish 
accent, if you do like this: 

INGREDIENTS: One and a half 
pounds of top round or sirloin, cut about 
two inches thick; one minced onion; one 
small bottle of olives, chopped; one small 
piece of butter or oleo; six large mush- 
room caps, one bottle of catsup or chili 
sauce; salt and pepper to taste. 

METHOD: Wipe steak and place in 
pan, Season with salt and pepper, and 
then spread the onion and olives over 
the meat. Melt butter in a sauce pan 
and add the mushroom caps. Cook for 
three minutes, then spread the mixture 
over the steak alternately with the cat- 
sup or chili sauce. Sear the meat in hot 
oven of 400 degrees for five minutes, 
then reduce heat to 300 or 350 and bake 
until the steak, when cut, is a delicate 
pink. This takes about an hour and a 
quarter. Serves four. 

* * 


Braised Beef can make some mighty 
hearty April eatin’ if you follow a pre- 
scription of this kind: 

INGREDIENTS: Two pounds of shank 
beef; one tablespoon of shortening; one 
can of tomato sauce; one sauce can of 
water; one medium onion, chopped; one 
tablespoon chopped parsley; one small 
clove of garlic; one teaspoon of salt; 
one-fourth teaspoon of dry mustard; one- 
eighth teaspoon of black pepper; four 
cups of hot and seasoned mashed po- 
tatoes. 

METHOD: Trim the excess fat from 
the meat and brown it on all sides in 
the shortening melted in a large frying 
pan or Dutch oven. Add the tomato 
sauce, water, onion, “arlic, salt, mustard 
and pepper to the avying pan. Simmer 
for an hour and a half to two hours, 
stirring occasionally, until the meat is 
very tender when pierced with a _ two- 
tined fork. Skim off fat, if necessary. 
Arrange the hot and seasoned mashed 
potatoes in a ring on a heated platter. 
Sprinkle with parsley. Spoon beef and 
pan gravy into center of potato ring. 

* oa * 


Have you got something in your cul- 
inary repertoire that can top this Lemon 
Mist Pudding? 

INGREDIENTS: One cup of sugar; 
fourth a teaspoon of salt; three table- 
spoons of lemon juice; two teaspoons of 
grated lemon rind; three eggs, sepa- 
rated; third of a cup of sifted flour; 
two tablespoons of butter; one and a 
half cups of milk. 

METHOD: Cream egg yolks and sugar 
and beat until well blended. Add lemon 
juice and rind, then the flour and melted 
butter. Mix well. Beat egg whites until 
stiff, add salt, and fold whites into other 
egg mixture. Pour into a_ two-quart 
greased casserole, set in a pan of warm 
water and bake in a moderate 350-degree 
oven for about 45 minutes. If you want 
a pie just pour the mixture into an un- 
baked pie shell and put it in the oven. 





Got a good recipe you'd like to 
share with the neighbors? If so, 
send it to Charlie the Cook, care of 
The Cattleman. Or, if there’s any 
particular recipe you'd like to have, 
ask Charlie. He’ll round it up for 
you. 











Breeders Report. Excellent. Results 
from Advertising in 
The Cattleman. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Yily HUMBLE protective coatincs 


You can now protect every building, every piece of equip- 
ment on your place with the RUST-BANS and Humble’s complete 
family of protective coatings. 

The RUST-BANS and other Humble protective coatings are 
easy to use, provide positive protection against corrosion and un- 
necessary wear. Your Humble bulk agent will give you the full 
story on what you need for your farm or ranch, 





CHECK THIS LIST i U M B L E 


FOR FARM USES of 
HUMBLE PROTECTIVE COATINGS. 





RUST-BAN 330 — perfect protection for RUST-BAN 


equipment or tools to be stored. 
Protects farm equipment during idle 

RG uv 5 Pal, OF, 
seasons. “ 





AND 
RUST-BAN 623—for internal combus- ; A 
tion engines; protects working parts The Complete Family of Protective Coatings 


even through long periods of idleness. 





building point. Primarily for woos, | SEE THE HUMBLE WHOLESALE 








provides mildew protection. 

RUST-BAN 250 — Exceptionally dura- AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
ble, enamel type finish coat for metal 
structures and machinery. HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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New Agreement on Braceros 


A New Pact Between Mexico and the United States Prevents 
Blacklisting of Entire Counties, Establishes Fair Wage 
Scale, Makes Non-Occupational as Well as Occupational 
Insurance Mandatory, and Provides for More Convenient 


Labor Recruiting Stations. 


By WAYNE GARD 


YEVERAL slight gains for ranchmen 
and farmers in the Southwest are 
embodied in the new agreement be- 

tween the United States and Mexico on 

the importing of Mexican seasonal work- 
ers, or braceros. This agreement, reached 
on March 10, 1954, went into effect that 
evening and will continue through De- 
cember 31, 1955. It replaces one that ex- 
pired last December 31 and that was ex- 
tended through January 15. 


w 


Perhaps the most important change is 
Mexico’s agreement to desist from her 
former policy of blacklisting whole coun- 
ties here. In the past, alleged violation 
of regulations by a single employer of 
braceros might lead to the blacklisting of 
the entire county. That would keep every 
other stockman and farmer in the county 
from contracting for seasonal workers. 
At times several scores of counties have 
been on the blacklist. Under the new 
pact, individual employers still may be 
blacklisted; that will be done by joint 
action of United States and Mexican 
officials, 


Another concession by Mexico affects 
braceros who quit their jobs here before 
the end of the contract period. In the 
past, the employer has had to pay the 
whole fare home for such workers. 
Under the new agreement, the worker 
who breaks his contract will have to pay 
part of his return fare. The employer’s 
share will be pro-rated on the basis of 
how much of the contract the worker has 
fulfilled. To enforce this rule, the em- 
ployer may hold back from one payday 
to the next a total of three days’ wages 
instead of the former two. 


As for wage rates, the new agreement 
is similar to the old one. It provides 
that Mexican workers here be paid not 
less than the prevailing wage for domes- 
tic laborers performing “the same activ- 
ity in the same area of employment as 
determined by the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor.” The secretary determines 
the prevailing wage through a compli- 
cated method of fact-finding. A new pro- 
vision allows Mexico to protest and pre- 
sent evidence in any case in which it 
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believes the wage finding to be inaccu- 
rate. 

The new agreement keeps the same 
subsistence allowances as the old one. 
They must be “adequate to meet the cost 
in the area of employment of diets 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture considers necessary for per- 
sons performing arduous labor.” The 
pact gives the Mexican government the 
right to protest on this point, as on 
wages. It provides, though, that recruit- 
ing will not be stopped by such dis- 
putes. In the past, Mexican officials 
sometimes have arbitrarily halted re- 
cruiting after receiving complaints. 

One concession which the United 
States negotiators made to Mexican de- 
mands was on insurance. Henceforth, 
American employers must take out non- 
occupational, as well as occupational, in- 
surance for the braceros at the workers’ 
expense, Previously this had been option- 
al with the employer. 

Mexican workers who were recruited 
at the border between January 16 and 
February 8, under the short-lived United 
States interim program, may remain in 
this country under their present con- 
tracts. If they wish, they may enter into 
new contracts here after their old ones 
expire, 

On the location of recruiting stations, 
the agreement embodies a compromise. 
The United States had objected to hav- 
ing the stations so far from the border, 
thus forcing braceros who lived near the 
frontier to travel eight hundred to a 
thousand miles south to obtain jobs in 
this country. Mexico has agreed to open 
a new station at Mexicali, in Lower Cali- 





TOXTAM inrvosvces sve HEREFORD BRAND 
"BULLY GOOD" 


The finest cutting horse saddle ever designed 


WITH EXCLUSIVE 


RD 
eather 


the most revolutionary 


SWINGING 
Hangers _ 


(Patent Applied For) 





Saddle Development in years 


. plus TexTan’s exclusive New front rigging. 


TexTan’s new stainless steel 
forward swinging stirrup leath- 
er hanger (Pat. app. for) lets 
you get your legs forward freely 

easily—gives maximum riding 
comfort! 


WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE 


TexTan’s New Front Rigging with every saddle! 


—assures firm position of saddle ° 
on horse, eliminating obstruction 
also in LATIGO 


of old type rigging to free for- 
¥ n ond ROUGHOUT 


ward swinging fenders and gets 
Skill crafted by CX an 


your knees closer to the horse. 
Double adjustment for per- 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE SADDLES. 


fect fit! You can now adjust 
your stirrup leathers in two 
places, on the skirts, and lower 
portion of the fenders with Tex- 
Tan‘s new “Jiffy” stirrup leather 
buckles. 


See Your Local Hereford Brand Dealer cr write TexTan of Yoakum, Yoakum, Texas 








fornia, and to reactivate those at Mon- 
terrey and Chihuahua, It will continue to 
use stations at Durango, Iraquato, and 
Guadalajara. The United States will re- 
place its reception center at Harlingen, 
Texas, with one at Hidalgo. 

The new pact also sets up a joint 
Mexico-United States commission to 
study unsolved problems in this field and 
to report to the two governments by 
October 31. This group will seek means 
for discouraging unlawful crossing of 
the border and will consider a United 
States proposal that the minimum con- 
tract period for braceros be reduced 
from the present six weeks to four 
weeks, 

Resumption of the deadlocked negotia- 
tions and agreement on new regulations 
followed quickly the action of our Con- 
gress on a bill to authorize recruiting of 
braceros on this side of the border. This 
measure, passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and sent to the President in the 
first week of March, was a_ stop-gap 
aimed to keep the braceros coming in 
until a new treaty was in effect. It will 
not be needed now, but its passage was 
responsible for the new agreement. 

The long stalemate on the negotiations 
leading to the present pact resulted from 
the impossible demands of extremist 
objectors on both sides of the border. 
Employers and prospective workers could 
have agreed readily, but meddlers who 
knew little of conditions kept calling 
for unworkable provisions. 

On the United States side, the opposi- 
tion came from union leaders who object 
to the importing of any foreign workers. 
They habitually ignore the need of 
ranchmen and farmers for seasonal] extra 
help and claim that the braceros will 
take jobs from citizens here. Employers 
in the Southwest know that this is not 
true. The braceros work mainly during 
seasonal peaks in which not enough local 
labor is available. And they work mostly 
at hard tasks that require a great deal 
of stooping and that generally are 
spurned by the native workers. 

In Mexico, opposition comes from some 
of the big landowners who want to keep 
wages down. They fear that the braceros 
will be spoiled by the high wages they 
receive in the United States and will de- 
mand higher pay for the work they do 
in their own country. Other objections 
come from firebrand politicians and radi- 
cal editors who habitually seek to pro- 
mote their own selfish ends by attacks 
on Uncle Sam. 

Yet this seasonal movement of work- 
ers is as important to Mexico as to the 
United States. Income from the work 
of the migrants is an essential item in 
the economy of Mexico. The money that 
Pedro and Juan bring home from the 
United States keeps their families and 
their grocers. Without it, Mexico might 
lapse into a serious depression within a 
year. 

In our Southwest, stockmen need 
braceros to help brand their calves and 
shear their sheep. Farmers in Texas, 
California, and other states depend on 
them even more to plant and harvest 
their vegetables and to pick their fruit 
and their cotton. Agriculture in the 
whole Rio Grande Valley, John Q. Adams 
of Harlingen pointed out recently, “is 
dependent on the laborers we get from 
Mexico. If we don’t get them, many 
farmers will go broke and the country 
will lose such crops as onions and car- 
rots. We can’t get American farm work- 
ers to do the kind of work that must 
be done. Mexicans have been coming 
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-TOX FOR 
EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 
PEST CONTROL 


Dip or spray your livestock with 


ER-TOX for best control of 
a sa livestock insects. Easy to 
use. .-mixes readily with eaten: 
has nobad odors. Availablein — 
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Feed it free choice! To insure 
healthier, stronger cows and 
calves ...a bigger calf crop... 
make sure your breeding cows 
get plenty of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt. Morton T-M Salt 
aids your cows during reproduc- 
tion and lactation .. . helps them 
make greater profits for you. 


Trace minerals 
are thrift minerals 
because they help make more meat, 
more milk, more wool per feed dollar 











MORTON 


TRACE 
MINERALIZED 


SALT 


Feed it regardless of the other 
feeds you use. The easiest, most 
economical way to insure an ade- 
quate supply of essential trace 
minerals, as well as salt, is to let 
animals satisfy their own instinc- 
tive hunger for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Ask for it by 
name at your feed dealer’s. 
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BEST BY TEST 


TASTE CARBOTEX, the natural amorphous 
limestone POWDER. Soft as wheat flour, A 
SUPERIOR CALCIUM CARBONATE, by 


TASTE the power crushed rocks and shells, 
the other two natural sources of CALCIUM 
CARBONATE. Your TONGUE will desig- 
nate the superior quality of CARBOTEX. 


FEED CARBOTEX AND SALT fifty-fifty for the prevention of 
BLOAT on green pasture, and two percent in all feeds. 


~-The Truth By Proof Will Sell You Carbotex— 


TEXAS CARBONATE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 











PROTECT CATTLE INTERESTS 


Write for further information 
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TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 


CATTLE RAISERS 


POSTED 





PROMOTE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 
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across the border for generations and 
doing it, and they do a fine job.” 

Whether the new pact will ease the 
recruiting of braceros enough to lessen 
the flow of unlawful entrants, or wet- 
backs, remains to be seen. If lawful entry 
of the braceros cculd be made easy 
enough, there would be little occasion for 
any Mexican to cross the border in the 
dark of the moon and thus risk being 
shot by a patrolman. The number of sea- 
sonal workers coming from Mexico to 
the United States has increased steadily 
since the beginning of World War II. In 
the last few years, red tape and the im 
position of severe conditions on employ- 
ers have held down lawful entrants to 
a little more than a quarter million a 
year. But for every one who has come 
with a permit card, four or five have 
crossed the border unlawfully. 

No one knows just how many have 
come by the wetback routes, but the 
number generally is estimated at more 
than a million a year. In each of the 
last two years, our immigration officers 
have caught and returned to Mexico 
more than half a million wetbacks. Sev- 
eral years ago officers sent them home 
by luxury airliners. Next they used 
trains. Now the Mexicans are returned 
by bus. 

This cushy service is a boon to the 
wetbacks, as it gives him a chance to go 
home to see his family and rest a few 
days. The next week he is likely to be 
back on this side of the border, working 
either at his old job or at some new one. 
Unofficially, people on the border call 
this returning of wetbacks Operation 
Robin Hood’s Barn. 

The Mexican migrants would be much 
better off if all of them could enter this 
country lawfully. The processed bracero 
has the protection of treaty provisions 
covering wages and working conditions. 
But the wetback has no civil rights here. 
He lives furtively, in constant danger of 
arrest and deportation. And he is sub- 
ject to exploitation against which the 
lawfully entered bracero is protected. 

Those who talk most loudly about 


keeping out the wetbacks and about pro- 
tecting them from being misused are the 
ones most responsible for their plight. 
Ranchmen and farmers here are confi- 
dent that a reasonable labor treaty, free 
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from impossible conditions and unfair 
impositions on employers, would help 
the braceros and virtually do away with 
wetbacks. If red tape and unrealistic 
requirements were dropped, every sea- 
sonal worker would have a ecard and 
would be entitled to protection. Too, the 
employers would have an ample and 
assured flow of contract workers. 

Possibly the present agreement, with 
its minor improvements over the preced- 
ing one, will be a step in this direction. 
But employers of imported ranch and 
farm labor here want more than a slight 
slashing of red tape and the dropping 
of prohibitive conditions. They have 
asked repeatedly that control of this 
migration be shifted from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Department of 
Agriculture. They argue that vote-con- 
scious labor officials, especially in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
have blindly accepted the views of union 
heads and have failed to give deserved 
weight to ranch and farm needs of sea- 
sonable labor. 

In time the use of more mechanized 
equipment on ranches and farms should 
lessen the need for seasonal workers 
from Mexico. But there will be need for 
a large number of them for many years. 
This movement can be handled more 
smoothly if the two governments act in 
the light of actual needs of both em- 
ployers and workers instead of listening 
to self-seeking or overemotional _per- 
sons who are far from the scene and who 
habitually bleed for some allegedly op- 
pressed minority. 


Panhandle Livestock Ass’ns 
Hold Annual Meetings 


LL officers of the Panhandle Here- 
ford Breeders Association were re- 
elected at the annual membership 

meeting held following the banquet in 
Amarillo February 23. J. P. Calliham, 
Conway, is president; Bill Dameron, 
Hereford, vice-president; W. M. Gouldy, 
Amarillo, secretary; and Mason King, 
Amarillo, assistant secretary. 

The Panhandle Livestock Association, 
meeting in the afternoon on the same 
day, elected T. L. Roach, Jr., Amarillo, 
president. He is the son of T. L. Roach, 
president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association. Bob Mans- 
field, Vega, was the retiring president. 
Alfred McMurtry, Clarendon, was named 
vice-president, and Ralph E. Morrison, 
Amarillo, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. New directors elected were Jack 
Shelton and John O’Brien 


Cloud Smoke, champion gelding, Sand 
Hills Quarter Horse show, owned by R. 
W. Woodruff, Shallowater, Texas. 
Cathey photo. 
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NO WEED TOO TOUGH... 


You can rely on Weedone” products 
to give the surest kill with the least 
risk to nearby crops. These all con- 
tain the powerful butoxy ethanol 
ester of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T—the low- 
volatile ester which eliminates the 
danger of vapor damage to nearby 
susceptible crops such as cotton. 
Specify Weedone low-volatile killers 
for the success of all your weed and 
brush killing plans. 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T. Controls mes- 
quite, certain species of oaks, includ- 


ing shinnery oak, and other hard-to- 
kill woody plants. 


WEEDONE LV-4. Controls weeds in 


pastures and on range land. 


WEEDONE INDUSTRIAL BRUSH 
KILLER. All-purpose weed and brush 
killer for destroying weeds and 
woody plants along fence rows, ditch 
banks, roadsides, etc. 


Also ACP GRASS KILLER (TCA-90). 
Controls Johnson grass, quack grass 
and other tough grasses. 


Consult your local dealer or write us for full information 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., AMBLER, PA. - NILES, CALIF. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 


Processes 
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Feed Swifts and get... 


more mineral 
for your money 


SWIFT’S ALL-PURPOSE MINERAL 
for all livestock the year round 


Provides the 10 mineral nutrients essential to 
all animals for best utilization of feed. 


Helps make faster growth, cheaper gains. 


Prevents costly losses due to mineral deficiency. 





No fillers—no waste—fairly priced. ¢ 


Swift’s Mineral Block is soft enough for 
animals to eat easily—hard enough to resist 
weather. Swift’s Mineral in the bag is pul- 
verized for mixing or free-choice feeding. In 
addition to All-Purpose Mineral, Swift also 
makes Mineral for Hogs, Mineral for Cattle 
and Sheep, and Bomin (over 50% bone meal 
by weight). Order from your Swift's feed 





~ FEEOS = 


mn SETTER om dealer...ask for your free copy of feeding 
me AESULTS om directions, or write... 
ARR EE 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Feed Mills: Ft. Worth, Waco, Brownwood, 
San Antonio, Harlingen, Terrell 
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PROTECT YOUR STOCK FROM LICE, TICKS, FLIES 





DR. ROGERS’ BHC gives quick, complete destruction of lice, ticks, flies, and sheep 
scab. It kills ticks in all stages of growth and destroys nits (louse eggs). Not toxic to 


livestock. Get rid of insect pests now. Ask your dealer for DR. ROGERS’ BHC. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 
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Panola-Tate Calf Sale Exceeds 
Last Year 


SUMMARY 
13 Bulls $11,040; avg. $850 
71 Females 30,990; avg. 436 
84 Head 42,030; avg. 500 


HE eighth Polled Hereford calf sale 

was held by the Panola-Tate Polled 

Hereford Breeders at Senatobia, 
Miss., on Wednesday, March 3, with the 
average price $79.00 more than their calf 
sale last fall. 

The offering went to South America, 
Canada, North Carolina, Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Tennessee, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Top selling bull, and top of the sale, 
was a January, 1953, son of Gay Hills 
Victor consigned by Gay Hills Ranch, 
Walls, Miss. He went to George Bige- 
low, Crystal City, Manitoba, Canada, for 
$2,500. 

Second top selling bull was a Decem- 
ber, 1952, son of CMR Mischief Domino 
50th, consigned by Wallace Hereford 
Farm, Como, Miss. He went to Louis F. 


| Girardin, Uruguay, S. A. Mr. Girardin 


purchased three other bulls—one from 
GJ Ranch, Maud, Miss., for $1,510; one 
from Double J Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., 
for $1,100 and one from Dr. J. H. Ed- 
wards, Memphis, Tenn., for $1,100. 

Top female was consigned by Gary- 
Wren Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. She was 
a January, 1953, daughter of CMR Mis- 
chief Domino 6th and sold to Wagor 
Wheel Ranch, Germantown, Tenn., for 
$2,000. 

Second top selling female was a Janu- 
ary, 1953, daughter of EER Victor Dom- 
ino 12th consigned by Double E Ranch, 
Senatobia, Miss., and selling to Bill Can- 
non, Kanapolis, N. C., for $1,700. 

Jewett Fulkerson and A. W. Hamilton 
were the auctioneers. 


King Herefords Sell to Breeders 
in Six States 





SUMMARY 
12 Bulls $18,460; ave. $1,538 
47 Females 20,655; ave. 439 
59 Head 39,115; ave. 633 


ING HEREFORDS, Canton, Miss., 
owned by G. H. King, Jr., held its 
first sale on Friday, March 5, with 

the offering going to Arkansas, Texas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Top of the sale was Silver Zato Heir 
2nd, a January, 1953, son of TR Zato 
Heir 74th. This top prospect was second 
prize junior bull calf at the 1954 Fort 
Worth show. He went to Rose-Ark 
Farms, West Memphis, Ark., for $7,000. 

Second top bull was another son of 
TR Zato Heir 74th, with this good pros- 
pect going to Dr. C. E. Savery, Holly 
Bluff, Miss., for $2,675. Dr. Savery was 
the largest buyer, taking one bull and 
fourteen females. 

Top female was an April, 1953, daugh- 
ter of TR Zato Heir 74th. She went to 
J. P. MeNatt, Greenville, Texas, for 
$1,400. McNatt also purchased the next 
top selling female. She was also a daugh- 
ter of the “74th” and sold for $870. 

G. H. Shaw was the auctioneer. 





Americans eat an average of 65 mil- 
lion pounds of meat every day. This is 
enough to fill about 2,500 railroad re- 
frigerator cars or 2,600 refrigerator 
trucks whizh placed end to end would 
extend more than 18 miles. 
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A RED LETTER EVENT 


Circle A’s Giant Summer Vacation Sale, Monday, June 14th 
SELLING 150 HEREFORDS — 50 BULLS — 100 FEMALES 
Selling Sons, Daughters and Service of Circle A Sires, Like These 





An Invitation to Hereford Breeders 


1 take this opportunity to invite you to attend Circle A’s Giant Summer Vacation Sale 
to be held at Circle A Hereford Farms on Monday, June 14, 1954, starting at 10:00 
A. M., C. S. T. Over the years, many people have indicated a desire to attend a Circle 
A Sale and have suggested a sale during the vacation period when traveling is much 
more convenient and the affairs of people more leisurely. So we have decided upon 
the date of June 14 as meeting the requirements of the situation and have selected 


an offering of cattle that we think will appeal to Hereford breeders everywhere. 
MW Larry Domino 133rd, Circle A's Register of 


The offering will be composed of 50 bulls and 100 females. Among the bulls offered Merit Sire 
will be many sons of Circle A’s famous Register of Merit Sire, MW Larry Domino 
133rd. The female offering will include 50 top cows from the Circle A cow herd. All 
proven producers. Many of them with top calves by their side and many of them bred 
back to famous Circle A herd sires. The offering will also include sons and daughters 
and the service of every important bull in the Circle A herd bull battery, including 
Circle A’s most recent register of merit sire, WHR Citation. We are offering the 
cream of Circle A production and it is the biggest production sale in all Circle A his 


tory. It is in no sense of the word a herd reduction sale. It is a sale of sound, useful 





and quality cattle, many of them, in the case of the cows, the finest producers in 
Circle A history. 

In connection with this sale, we are having a buffet supper at Circle A on Sunday WHI Citations, Amethes: Cleclc A ‘Raslater of 
evening, June 13, at 6:00 P. M. On Sunday afternoon, we will have the Circle A Merit Sire 

cattle on display for your inspection, and we hope that you can take the time to be 
with us on Sunday and Monday, June 13 and 14, for this Summer Vacation Event 
So if you need a bull, a bred heifer, a proven producing cow with a top calf by her 
side, a bull or heifer calf for your show string or some club project that you may be 
planning or if you want to see what we are doing or trying to do in the way of breed 
ing better Herefords at Circle A, or if you just plain feel the urge for a vacation, why 
not drive up to Circle A and spend June 13 and 14 with us? We will be awfully happy 
to invite you to spend a small portion of your vacation time with Hereford people and 
cattle at Circle A’s Giant Summer Vacation Event on Sunday and Monday, June 13 


and 14 
Sincerely, 


G) Yt) Audertou CA Silver Domino Stat, Our Next Candidate for 
of Merit 


the Register 











CIRCLE A HEREFORD FARM - MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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The Great Toots 


* 


How a Texas Boy Became One of the Top Calf 
Ropers in the Nation. He Says to Win Calf 
Ropings a Man Has to Be Well Mounted. 


* 


By WILLARD H. PORTER 


UITE a few years ago at a little 
South Texas rodeo, Juan Salinas, 


then top-hand calf roper and cattle 
rancher from Encinal, had entered two 
gangling, long-legged young men in the 
calf roping event. Both proceeded to 
miss their calves. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” grumbled Juan. 
“What’s the matter with those two boys? 
They'll never be any good . never 
make calf ropers, Oh, no, no, no!” 

The “two boys” about whom Juan 
was so distressed were none other than 
Royce Sewalt and Toots Mansfield— 
later to become two of the most profi- 
cient professional ropers the West has 
ever produced, 

As a matter of fact, Juan Salinas had 
to take back his words in a big way, 
for in 1937 Toots, already a good roper, 
went to work for Juan and developed 
into a great roper. Schooled by Juan 
and his brother, Tony, and mounted on 
a horse called Honey Boy, Toots began 
to make the rodeo ropers sit up and take 
notice. He roped professionally for Juan 
for four years on a percentage basis— 
on Honey Boy—and both men prospered 
from the deal. Then Toots went out on 
his own. 

About Honey Boy, Toots has this to 
say today: af think Honey Boy was 
one of the best roping horses ever 
rode, He had everything you wanted— 
speed, calf sense, good break from the 
box, and a good stop. He could score a 
calf ten or forty feet. Anybody could 
rope on him and he would work the 
same for a green kid or a seasoned roper. 
He was a good one, all right.” 

According to George Clegg, South 
Texas Quarter Horse breeder, Honey 
Boy was by Cotton Eyed Joe by Little 
Joe. His mother was a Sam atkins 
mare. Not only Mansfield, but many of 
the cowboys who knew Honey Boy have 
said he was one of the really great 


A Study in Ropes—Toots Mansficld mounted on 


joi bth eis 


Tinker T 


by Chubby T with the tools of his profession. Short calf ropes 
such as these three have won Toots thousands of dollars in 
the past 15 years. Picture taken at Roswell, New Mexico, 
during 1953 calf roping contest. 


individuals of the 
and present. 

When Toots left Juan Salinas, Honey 
myo stayed at Encinal. But if Mans- 
field’s apprenticeship had taught him 
one thing, it was this: to win calf rop- 
ings a man has to be well mounted. So 
he bought another good horse, Old Roan, 
by Buck Thomas and out of a Waggoner 
mare, from Richard Miller, who, in 
turn, had bought him from Jess Good- 
speed. Roan stood 16 hands and weighed 
1,150 pounds. If he’s alive today, he’s 
over 20 years old. 

Toots roped calves on Old Roan for 
almost a dozen years. He also roped 
steers on him, and won $12,000 one 
summer at a Clovis, New Mexico, win- 
ner-take-all steer busting contest. Toots 
secured five head in the wonderful time 
of 101.4 seconds. 

If a man cared to take the time to 
figure out who has been the biggest 
roping money winner during the past 
15 years, it wouldn’t be much of a sur- 
prise to see Mansfield’s name top the 
list. What might be startling would be 
to find out just how much Toots is ahead. 
I doubt if anybody will ever do this, 
since past rodeo records are hard to 
dig up, but here are two random fig- 
ures: In 1949 Toots paid income tax on 
$29,647, and on one horse alone, Old 
Roan, Toots won an estimated $60,000 
in 11 years. 

Toots was born at Bandera, Texas, 
on May 15, 1914. He has always lived 
in Texas, and he now makes his home 
at Big Spring, where he lives with his 
wife, the former Mary Nell Edwards, 
and their 11-year-old daughter, Dean. 

Forty years ago Bandera wasn’t the 
rip-roarin’ dude ranch center that it is 
today. It was a tiny hill-country cow 
town, surrounded by several goat and 
cattle ranches. One of these was the 
Mansfield’s outfit. 


roping arena—past 


Toots’ father died when Toots was 
only four, so Toots helped his mother 
run the ranch when he was old enough. 
When he was graduated from high 
school in 1933 he went to work for his 
uncle, Ed Mansfield. It was then that 
he started roping seriously—calves, 
goats, anything that happened to run 
into Toots’ sure-fire loop. When he went 
to work for Juan Salinas, he was well 
on his way to the top. The painstaking 
schooling that Juan and Tony gave Toots 
in the art of both roping and tying fast 
cattle really paid off. 

Besides a saddle-bag full of smaller 
shows, Toots has won the calf roping at 
such important rodeos as Denver, Fort 
Worth, Phoenix, El Paso, Cheyenne, San 
Antonio, Tucson, Midland, Pendleton, 
Big Spring, Sidney, Boston, Dublin, San 
Francisco and New York. 

He has triumphed in all these calf 
ropings—the toughest to win in the 
world—mainly because of his extraordi- 
nary ability on the ground. Of course, 
he’ ropes well, too, but it is the ground 
work, throwing and tying, in which he 
excels. When Toots hits the dirt, after 
connecting with his calf and bailing out 
of the saddle, he’s a wizard to watch. 

He rarely gets into trouble and can 
approach a calf from either side—the 
right side if he wants to foreleg it, the 
left if he wants to flank it. And he can 
switch sides easily without seeming to 
lose a second. He’s very strong, weigh- 
ing 180 pounds and standing six feet 
one and a half, and his hands are 
particularly big—physical characteristics 
which spell doom to stout, kicking calves. 

One of the slickest calf tying jobs I 
ever saw was at Clovis in 1953 at the 
big spring calf roping contest. Each 
roper put up $500 to run four calves. 
They were fresh Brahmans, averaging, 
I suppose, around 300 pounds, and Mans- 
field apparently drew the toughest three 
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in the herd. They were his first, second 
and third calves. He had a terrible time 
with them simply because they were so 


rough, kicking and straining as Toots 


tied. But even ” he oe i“ —_ SAVE NOW al These 

in 19.5, 19 and 19.6 seconds. en he 

went on to wrap up his last one in 14.5 UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICES! 

seconds for a total of 72.6 on four head 

and second place in the contest. John D. I RUGGED, QUIET, ALL-STEEL 

a ee “yg sary sei beat him - a 

of the $4,000 first place money by only 

three-tenths of a second. A man of lesser CATI LE GUARD 

tying talent could never have placed | New design surface keeps stock off—yet 

in the money at all, let alone take second | cars and trucks cross at high speed, with- 

place. out noisy rattling or jarring! All-steel, 
In recent years Toots has given up | welded construction—built for a lifetime 

the rodeo circuit to some extent, con- | of service under heaviest loads. Steel 

centrating on Texas rodeos, matched | barmesh top (4” square SALE PRICE 

ropings and big contests like those held | openings) supported by $ 

annually at Clovis, Bandera, Hallettsviile | heavy 4” I-beams; meas- 

and Ragen be dn where Toots peated ston ng hcg 66 

usually goes eac uly to compete in | approximately 600 lbs. i 3 : - ae 

the steer roping event. In these matches | Our customers say this f¢.9.B. PUEBLO i 12” enna ae Ah ES 

and contests he gets a lot of practice | is the best cattle guard Immediate , (with 9 beame—super-duty) 


and more often then not makes money. | they ever saw—and they ouher toe | : with 9 beams). 
wi eams 


In April of 1953, at Euless, roping | back up their praise Freight Rates | 9’ (with 11 beams) 
against nine other top-drawer calf snag- | With repeat orders! (4th Class) (Ln 


gers—men like Lanham and Doyle Riley, YJ EXTRA HEAVY, 12-GAUGE (Almost a” rare 


Don McLaughlin, Jess Goodspeed, Buddy 
Sex Saad of calves Wr ORS semis te en GALVANIZED STEEL rreicur 
Pr A bs gee é -REP 
the big money with a 14.5 second aver- STOCK TANKS PREPAID 
age. He was riding the husky bay geld- Extra heavy copper-alloy, copper bearing galvanized steel bottomless 
ing, Tinker T., by Chubby T. and out of stock tanks 30” deep. Constructed of brand-new, 12-gauge copper- 
Maria H alloy, copper bearing galvanized steel sheets —- almost '4” thick, 
? ae much heavier than the 14-gauge and 16-gauge material of most 

Besides Tinker = i Honey Boy, and Old tanks. Tank is pre-drilled—shipped with bolts, nuts, gasket material IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Roan, Toots has had three other top ready to assemble! 
calf and steer horses which have won | © Poe 
him much money. They are Smokey, a | @ NOW! A Low-Cost 400-Ib. Pressure | pj, meter Weight Oumnaie 
dappled grey by Gaucho; Old Quaker, a OMPLETE 10 ft. 350 Ib 1,469 
black by Valentine; and a racking sorrel « Cc : y* 

” } PER Sh ’ 7: f 18 470 Ib. 2,480 

named Pelota, by Joe Davidson’s sire o = SPRAY sa ame th, 3.168 
roping horses, Tip. : KH, LC OUTFIT 20 ft. 700 Ib, 5,875 

Smokey is a small horse, standing on 820 Ib. 1.770 

+ Here at last is a ¢ , 

about 14 hands and weighing 1,000 \\ A COMPLETE, low-]| 26 935 Ib. 9,980 
pounds. He didn’t have a very tough ; priced livestock or] 34) ¢4, 1,060 Ib, 13.920 
stop, but that was an advantage work- ,- - een crop spray outfit! | | os ‘aaen 
. . x ‘ { See list below for ded ob D , 
ing the Madison Square Garden arena a alt the features! 36 tt. 1.290 ib. 19,000 
(where a roper is fined if a calf is Tp you get! 
jerked down), and Smokey carried Toots I ———___— 
to several wins in that big New York . Complete Assembly as Sketched 
arena. Walton Poage also won the New ‘ Now Only 
York roping on Smokey in 1950. 
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‘ 9 . . Up to 400-lb. pressure. 

Old Quaker is now 20 years old. Since Adjustable pressure regulator and by-pass assembly. Immediate 
he was four years old he’s been an ex- 25-ft. high-pressure spray hose with all fittings. (Additional 25-ft. Delivery. 
af ee spray hose with fittings $9.85 extra.) Freight Paid. 
saoiaasinmeaspanimmmscacizacas 10-ft. suction hose with fittings and strainer. (Specify 1%" or 
Ball-bearing pump; nickel alloy, self-priming; stainless steel shaft. 1%” as -takoot? 
H Bronze adjustable spray bar with nozzle. = ft) 
BONUS! Pressure gauge; reads 0 to 600 Ib. BES. 

ORDER BY MAIL 


Special swivel crop spray attachment for above outfit, to 
cover 16-ft. swoth, $15.90 extra. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back! 


SINCE 1890 
REFERENCES 
Dun & Bradstreet 
Pueblo Savings & 
Trust Co. 
175-28 So. Santa Fe 
Pueblo, Colorado 











NASAL CONGESTION ASSOCIATED With 
HEAD COLDS MAY CAUSE SYMPTOMS OF, 
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Make Better Feed ot ‘ ASTHMA, HAY FEVER. 

“ Costs Mix Au Amazing New Treotment-FREE TRIAL 
onn ys Thousands have received amazing, fast re- 
Mixes Dry Feeds, Blends Liquids lief with this sensational, new treatment, 
and Soaked Feeds with Dry Feeds from of hay fever, asthma, 
A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of ‘ ches, ok ak, bh _" 

, ; i soreness in eyes, c , tO} 
age oy Nowe ee thnag se head, back of head and down neck, when 
P eocesas caused by nasal congestion. Write for 7 
: a a 300 Ibs. per batch Operates with DAY FREE TRIAL, POSTPAID, no cost 
Gay Widow, first prize reining horse, electric motor ot obligation to try it except; it is agreed 
Monahans Quarter Horse show and you will mail it back, postpaid at end of 
champion mare, Odessa Quarter Horse GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO. yo ming eee” Clee 
show, owned by Julia Reed, Meridian, Dept. 106, 2519 Madison St., sacostes, bedi. Coltfocnia. 


Texas. Cathey photo. Kansos City, Mo. 
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C'MON, STUPID, 
AND EAT SOMETHIN, 
US STOMACH WORMS 
ARE HUNGRY AGAIN! 


To rid your cattle of stomach worms quickly and effectively, use DR. ROGERS’ 
CATTLE DRENCH, a tried and proved Phenothiazine suspension made especially for 
cattle and calves. Each dose uniform - easy to measure — easy to give. No starvation 
period. Ask your dealer for DR. ROGERS’ CATTLE DRENCH. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 
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NOW 4 SULFAS GIVE EVEN 
For PI N Mais GREATER GERM FIGHTING SCOPE 





Organization of Cattlemen [ifaamimaiin in the Interest of Cattlemen 
CATTLE RAISERS 
Write for further information 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


POSTED 
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ceptional calf horse, and Toots has been 
mounted on him at many of his matched 
ropings and big rodeo ropings. 

Pelota, now 11 years old, never de- 
veloped into as good a calf horse as 
Toots’ other mounts, but in recent years 
Pelota has had the distinction of being 
a dual-purpose rodeo horse. For Toots 
not only ropes calves on him, but he 
also ropes and busts steers on him now, 
too, 

In matched ropings, Toots has beaten 
some of the best, such as Troy Fort, 
John D. Holleyman, Red Whatley, Shoat 
Webster, Jess Goodspeed and the late 
Clyde Burk, to mention a few. 

I have heard it said many times that 
the first Mansfield-Burk matched calf 
roping at Midland in 1942 (these boys 
met three times and Toots won twice) 
was one of the greatest matches ever 
held. Toots, on Honey Boy and Old Roan, 
tied 12 calves in 277.1 seconds. Clyde, 
riding Baldy and Amos, secured his 12 
head in 311. There was tension through- 
out the whole affair and both ropers 
roped well. 

Because Toots has curtailed his rop- 
ings, he probably won’t ever be world’s 
champion again point-wise. But that’s 
all right, I think, because he has won 
these championships more times than 
any other roper has. He has been the 
International Rodeo Association’s champ 
five times—1939, ’40, ’41, ’43 and ’45— 
and he has been the Rodeo Cowboys As- 
sociation’s champ three times—1945, ’48 
and ’50. He has also won the very high- 
paying New York show seven times— 
1940, ’42, ’43 and ’45 through ’48. How’s 
that for a record! 

Undoubtedly Mansfield will take his 
place in the rodeo world when he retires 
as one of the all-time great ropers, 
which he surely is. I’ve seen him rope 
in four states—Texas, Arizona, Oklaho- 
ma and Wyoming—-and I never cease 
marveling at the mighty “Tooter” in 
action. He’s got every move down to a 
science; everything he does is aimed 
toward getting his calf or steer roped 
and wrapped up in the quickest possible 
time. As a _ professional athlete, he’s 
been a tremendous success in his chosen 
sport. 

As a guy to know and enjoy, Toots is 
also a splendid fellow. Success hasn’t 
gone to his head; he’s well liked, proven 
by the fact that he was president of the 
Rodeo Cowboys Association for a couple 
of years; and he always has an encour- 
aging word for the young fellows just 
getting started in the business. 

When he does hang up his ropes for 
keeps, it will be a sad day for rodeo. 
For Toots, I believe, is a drawing card, 
a guy who’s as well liked and admired 
outside the arena as he is within, a guy 
who draws a crowd because of himself, 
his reputation, and his ability. The one 
main thing that rodeo needs today is 
more drawing cards—fellows like Toots 
Mansfield. 





Steers aren’t all steak! Only 35 pounds 
of a 1,000-pound steer are the “fancy” 
porterhouse, T-bone and club steaks. In 
fact, less than half of the 1,000-pound 
steer—450 pounds—can be utilized as re- 
tail cuts. Besides the 35 pounds of “fan- 
cy” steaks, the 450 pounds of retail cuts 
include 55 pounds of sirloin steak, 50 
pounds of round steak, 30 pounds of rib 
roast, 25 pounds of boneless rump roast, 
105 pounds of chuck roast, 100 pounds 
of hamburger, and 50 pounds of stew 
meat and miscellaneous cuts. Some of 
the 550 pounds not used as meat is mois- 
ture loss and unrecoverable waste. 
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TR 
LATO HEIR 


Picture taken in pasture ot six 
months of age 
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HERE'S 
MORE 
PROOF! 


His sons breed on..‘‘to a place in the sun”’ 


SONS OF OUR REGISTER-OF-MERIT TR ZATO ® CK Ranch Sale, Brookville, Kans., March 8 
HEIR MADE THE FOLLOWING RECORDS IN THE Third top selling bull—$4,000—by TR Zato Heir 40th, a son of TR Zato 


Heir. Seven grandsons of TR Zato Heir averaged $2,031, which was 


RECENT SALES LISTED BELOW $693 more thon the other bulls selling. 


® McNatt Hereford Ranch Sale, Greenville, 
Texas, March 16 


Featuring TR Zato Heir 27th—a son of TR Zato Heir 
57 Head averaged $2,282 for a nevy Texas record average 
19 Sons of the “27th” averaged $4,111 
“A gt” et son = a eo ry Z 2 interest scld for pt baphe- 
A ten-month-old son of the “27th’’—1/2 interest sold for $10, 
A ten-month old son of the ’27th’"—sold for $11,000 ® Oklahoma Hereford Breeders Sale, Oklahoma 
The top female—by the ‘’27th”’ brought $9,000 City March 15 
a 


*(Believed to be a new all-time record for a bull calf of this age) 





® King Herefords, Canto1, Miss., March 5 
Top selling bull—$7,000—by TR Zato Heir 74th, a son of TR 
Zato Heir. 


Top selling bull—$3,000—by Zato Tone 5th, a son of TR Zato 
® Circle H Ranch Sale, Winona, Miss., March 10 Heir. 


Top selling bull, $7,025—by TR Zato Heir M 

Also third through ninth top selling bulls sold for $6,050, $6,000, 
$5,025, $3,100, $3,000, $3,000 and $2,500 

19 Grandsons of TR Zato Heir averaged $2,405 while the other 
bulls sold averaged $820 or $1,585 less than the grandsons of 
TR Zato Heir 


In the five sales listed above, 58 grandsons of TR Zato Heir sold for $159,480, 


CONSIDER THIS FACT averaging $2,748. 112 other bulls averaged $979, or $1,769 less than the grand- 
' sons of TR Zato Heir. 
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There (a na death. The stars go down 
To se ufton some other shore, 


4 or ’ 
rbnd bright in Heavens jeweled crown 
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Dr. Leon Van Meldert 


Dr. Leon Van Meldert, one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on Belgian 
Horses and a painter and sculptor of 
note, died February 21 at the home of 
his son, Louis Van Meldert in Baytown, 
Texas, at the age of 88. Dr. Van Meldert 
was a veterinarian who studied agronomic 
engineering as a youth. He came to Gal- 
veston from Brussels in 1905 and joined 
his father’s cotton firm, retiring when 
World War I ruined the cotton business. 
He bred giant Belgian horses on his 
Cedar Bayou ranch and turned his atten- 
tion to his hobbies, writing, painting and 
sculpturing. His paintings of horses won 
wide acclaim and as a youth his busts 
of Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill, made 
while the Wild West show was touring 
Belgium, won him world-wide recogni- 
tion. Besides his son he is survived by 
a daughter-in-law and two grandchildren. 


Earl C. McElroy 
Earl C. McElroy, Brewster County 
ranchman, died March 5 at his ranch 
home 60 miles south of Alpine, Texas, 
of a heart attack at the age of 60. He 
had been branding calves when he suf 
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fered the attack. McElroy, member of a 
pioneer West Texas ranch family, mar- 
ried Miss Nellie Mae Gourley, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Gourley, pioneer 
Alpine couple, and began ranching in the 
Nine Points area, later acquiring a part 
of the Jim P. Wilson ranch which he 
was operating at the time of his death. 
He was widely known as a horseman 
and rodeo enthusiast. Surviving are the 
widow; his mother, Mrs. I. V. McElroy 
of Pecos; two sisters, Mrs. R. W. (Bob) 
Coffey of Sierra Blanca and Mrs. Hugh 
Balliant of Pecos, and four brothers, 
Curtis and Bob of Pecos, Walter of Toyah 
and Jack of El Paso. 


Marshall King 

Marshall King, farmer-stockman and 
pioneer resident of Carson County, died 
at his ranch home near Panhandle, Tex- 
as, January 30 at the age of 60. King 
was born in Missouri and came to Car- 
son County with his parents in 1910. The 
King community and school in northwest 
Carson County were named for his fam- 
ily. Survivors include his wife; five sis- 
ters, Mrs. Wayne Purvines, Des Moines, 
N. M.; Mrs. L. N. Cone, Cameron, Mo.; 
Mrs. Ancil Robinson, Sheldon, Mo.; Mrs. 
Elmer Winters, Amarillo, and Miss Ruth 
King, San Antonio; and two brothers, 
Irving of Dimmitt and Carl of Vernon. 


Edward Lee Baskett 
Edward Lee Baskett, rancher and Aber- 
deen-Angus breeder of Hugo, Okla., died 
March 6 at his ranch home after a lengthy 
illness at the age of 71. Baskett came 
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to Oklahoma from Sherman, Texas, in 
1898 and settled at Globe where he and 
his brother, Will, operated ranching in- 
terests there and later at Clarita. In 
1913 Baskett located in Pushmataha 
County where large cattle herds were 
ranged and in 1933 he started to acquire 
range land in Choctaw County. He spe- 
cialized in breeding Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle at his ranch near Hugo. Survivors 
include his wife; a step-daughter, Mrs. 
J. L. Hardy, Wichita Falls, Texas; broth- 
er, Will, west of Hugo; three sisters, Mrs. 
E. E. Shepard of Atoka; Mrs. J. I. Price, 
Mrs. Charles Hallmark, both in San 
Pablo, Calif., four half-sisters, Mrs. W. 
E. Stevens, Long Beach, Calif., Mrs. M. 
A. Medford, Mrs. T. P. Walther, Mrs. 
Fred Barringer, all in Richmond, and 
three half-brothers, Ralph Baskett, Long 
Beach; Rufus Baskett, Antlers, and W. 
M. Baskett, Jr., Clarita. 


Mrs. Rose Doyle Nolan 


Mrs. Rose Doyle Nolan, pioneer Texas 
ranchwoman, died March 4 in Hamilton, 
Texas, at the age of 77. Mrs. Nolan was 
born in Dallas Feb. 14, 1877, and at the 
age of 19 married James D. Nolan of 
Denison, Texas. Her husband was killed 
in an accident the following year and 
Mrs. Nolan returned to her parental 
home in Gatesville where her father op- 
erated a livery stable. Later the family 
moved to the Doyle Ranch on the Ham- 
ilton-Coryell County line, After the death 
of her mother in 1929 and her father in 
1935 Mrs. Nolan continued the operation 
of her ranch until she became ill last 








Go Evecte Cattle Float Assemblies 


Maintain the exact water level in your stock troughs... 
RUGGED — DEPENDABLE— ECONOMICAL 


Designed and built to give long, 
dependable, trouble-free service. 





These Cattle Float Assemblies maintain a constant 
water level. Flexible swivel float assembly prevents any damage 
to valve connecting parts. AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


it 0 B E R T Manufacturing Company 9035 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, California 
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April of a stroke that resulted in her 
death. She was probably Coryell Coun- 

ty’s top cowgirl for the last half century. || ME RRIN HEREFORD RANCH 
Survivors include an aunt, Miss Carrie ona . 

Gilroy of Ireland, and several cousins. We are building ot pd Sieue ties baie through the use 


Henry Byars _ || ZATO HEIR, WHR PROUD MIXER 21st, BACA DUKE 
Tiant ton the Coutneniel C8 Company and granddaughters of LARRY DOMINO 50th 


tendent for the Continental Oil Company 

-~ — ped IB sy —_ t's a ("eng We have nothing for sale at the present time, but we cordially invite you 
res -) ty F. nn é ( at x 5 snow, th h Fy t ; herd. 

died March 7 at his home in Fort Worth Oo Comte Sy Hie come and faqpent ene Kemeny ome 

at the age of 58. Byars served 16 years 

as chairman of the stock show hospitali- HERRIN HEREFORD RANCH 
ty committee and also assisted Ernest RANCH LOCATED AT WEIMAR, TEXAS 

Allen, stock show vice president and pa- Owner, R. T. HERRIN, President Herrin Transportation Company, Houston, Texos 

rade marshal. Byars was reared on a J. D. WOMACK, Herdsman, Weimar, Texas 

ranch near Lovington, N. M., and moved 
to Fort Worth in 1930 from Wichita | Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
Falls. He was a member of the Cow- 
town Posse and a past director of the 
Fort Worth Horse Shoe Club. Survivors 
are og wife, Mrs. Minnie Will Byars; 
a son, Lewis Byars of Fort Worth; three 

daughters, Mmes. Roberta Bryant and _ RYON ROPER 
Wilma Kline of Fort Worth and Evelyn : Neture! White 
Warren of Marshfield, Mo.; three sisters, i Brim 3°, 312", or 4” 
Mmes. J. J. Harper and Corine Pickard 
of Corpus Christi and Emmitt Eller of 
Yuma, Ariz., and four grandchildren. 


Tom M. Scarborough 

Tom M. Scarborough, early day ranch- 
er and former resident of Tom Green 
County, died at his home in Stephenville, 
Texas, March 15 at the age of 81. He 
had been in ill health for about three 
years. Survivors include his wife; five 
daughters, Mrs. Thomas E. Asbill of 
Garden City, Mrs. Ralph B. Filburn of 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill.; Miss Annie 
B. Scarborough of San Angelo; Mrs. 


bosough of Stophexvill, GUARANTEED UNBREAKABLE 


Now you get more than ever before when you order 

Ben F. Anderson, field inspector for your Summer hat from Ryon’s. Popular Panama 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- weaves in amazing new fibers that are wonderfully 
ers Association, at Pawhuska, Okla., cool, light weight, waterproof, and guaranteed un- 


died January 27 at the age of 53. 
Anderson was born in_ Rocksprings, breakable. Order yours TODAY 


Texas, and moved with his family to 
Shattuck, Okla., in 1917. In his early 
days he was a hotel operator and a 
professional baseball player, later be- 
coming a law enforcement officer at Al- 
pine, Texas. He served as, chief deputy 
sheriff at Sanderson, Texas, for 14 years 
and in 1951 he moved to San Antonio 
where he was cattle and brand inspector 
for the Texas Rangers. In 1953 he moved 
to Pawhuska where he became field in- 
spector for the cattlemen’s Association, 
later becoming a member of the Okla- 
homa State Crime Bureau working with 
state and federal law enforcement offi- ~ aatese te 
cers. He leaves to mourn his passing his , tb acteentnpitee 
wife, Avis, of San Antonio, Texas; two BULLDOGGER 
daughters, Mrs. Gerald W. Hope of MaroreliWhitk 

Greenville, Miss., and Mrs. John L. Bow- Brim 3”, 314", 4” 
en of San Antonio, Texas; two grand- $120 Sand or Coffee Color 
daughters, Linda Gayle and Cheryl Kay 31," or 4° Brim 

Bowen of San Antonio, Texas; his moth- 


er, Mrs. J. L. Anderson, and grandmoth- 
er, Mrs. Aaron Billings, both of Rock- c) R C77, sAbvle & RANCH SUPPLY : 























springs, Texas; a brother, Bernard An- DEPT. C-4, LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BLOG., FORT WORTH 6. TEXAS 
derson of Caldwell, Idaho, and a sister, 
Mrs. Louis Northup of Clinton, Okla. Please send me POSTPAID the following Ryon hats: 


Mrs. M. M. Davis, Sr. 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, Sr., wife of a prom- ) cam re | 
inent Atascosa County, Texas, rancher, ORDER | Enclosed is Check or Money Order for $ No €.0.D.'s please) lt 
died January 5 as the result of injuries | NAME | 
suffered in a fall while visiting in San BY ; 
Antonio. Mr. and Mrs. Davis had gone j  Adoress - I 
to San Antonio with their daughter who MAIL city STATE 


boarded a plane for her home in Denver — oe Gee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee os 


Ryon Ropers @ $12.50 Size Brim Width 
I (Quantity) Colors: [] White; [] Sand; [] Coffee (See above) ! 
7X Bulldoggers @ $12.50 Size Brim Width 
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OUR 1954 SALE... NEW TEXAS RECORD 


FOR HIGH 
AVERAGE 


22 — pena $80,790, averaged 
,67 
35 syne brought $49,270, averaged 
4 
57 ago brought $130,060, averaged 
2 


<< $2.2 


His get and service did it! 


TR ZATO HEIR 27th 


We believe a new record price for a four-month-old bull 
calf was established when Jones Hereford Ranch paid 
$10,700 for a half interest in M Zato Heir 53rd, a son of 
the 27th’. Half interest in another son, M. Zato Heir 45th, 
went to Premier Hereford Farm at $10,000. The top price 
for a “whole” bull was $11,000, paid by W. W. Tarrant for 
another “27th” son, M Zato Heir 40th, while Herschede 
Hereford Ranch selected a daughter, M Zato Heiress 30th, 
at $9,000 to top the female offering. Nineteen sons of the 
“27th” grossed $78,100, averaging $4,111. 





THANKS! 


The wonderful reception given our offering was truly gratifying, and we are extremely 
proud thot our 1954 sale set a new Texas record . . . topping our 1953 sale, which was 
a record itself. To the sale workers, visitors, bidders and following buyers from ten states, 
we extend our sincere thanks. 


Jones Hereford Ranch Rhome, Texas Herschede Hereford Ranch Hereford, Ariz. 

Premier Hereford Farm Wolcott, Kans. Van Winkle Ronch Buffalo, Texos 

W. W. Tarrant Rock, Kans. M. D. Willhite Dallas, Texas 

R. U. Boyd & Son Carlsbad, N.M. Alex Born & Son Follett, Texas 

Circle L Ranch McAdams, Miss. Cc. A. Hoover Perryton, Texas 

~ ’ 2 : ( al " Kingford Farm Siloam Springs, Ark. Thad Fowler Hereford Ranch Hattiesburg, Miss. 

M ZATO HEIRESS 20th. Thile many times cham- john Forshee Arp, Texas McAlister Hereford ‘Ranch Rhome, Texas 
ty ere hw Da A sso ca yoni Glen R. Martin McCoy, Oregon J. A. Schoen & Son Lenora, Kans. 
ford Ranch, Hereford, Arizono. Jim Purell Salem, Oregon’ R. T. Herrin Houston, Texas 
John Bailey Pawhuska, Okla. J. F. Schramm Brenham, Texas 

Milton Vanderpool Tyler, Texas Dr. Wm. P. Phillips Greenville, Texas 

F. B. Shannon Stephenville, Texas Dr. J. E. Ball Mt. Pleasant, Texas 

Dr. W. F. Hart Gladewater, Texas H. N. Ferguson Decatur, Texas 

Foley Farms Santo Barbara, Calif. C. O. Wilkens Kemp, Texos 

Marvin Newell Tulsa, Okla. S. J. Eliis Wichita Falls, Texas 

Green Valley Ranch Emory, Texas John Yantis Brownwood, Texas 

F. D. Perkins McKinney, Texas Arrowhead Ranch Okmulgee, Okla. 

Victor Pierce Ozona, Texas B. G. Hammond Tallulah, Lo. 

Fortenberry & Christian Greenwood, Texas 


ise 


: t 4 UF < 5 
M ZATO HEIR 40th. This son of the “27th” 
brought $11,000 and went to W. W. Tarrant, 


Rock, Kensas, who also purchased another son, 


M Zoto Heir 28th, at $5,300. J.P. McNATT, owner eo R.M. HALL, manager 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS 
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Sy _ gs BRED-HEIFER SALE 
-_ Tues., APRIL 27 at 1 p. m. 


160 HEAD 
Selling in pens of 3 and 5 


no singles —no “choicing” 
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and remained in the city over the week- 
end when the tragic accident happened. 
Mrs. Davis was born in Denton County, 
Texas, and was married to Watt M. Davis 
April 18, 1907. They moved to San An- 
tonio in 1913 and later to the Davis 
ranch now located near Charlotte, Texas. 
Surviving besides her husband are a son, 
County Judge Matt Davis, Jr., of Char- 
lotte; a daughter, Mrs. R. C. Matthews 
of Denver; a brother, Alvin Hill of Am- 
arillo; a sister, Mrs. Y. B. Coleman, Dal 
las; and four grandchildren. 


George Norman, Sr. 


George Norman, Sr., rancher, farmer 


and tourist court operator, died Febru- 
ary 22 in Lamesa, Texas, following a 
lengthy illness at the age of 56. Norman 
was former president of the Lamesa 


See Catitleman 


Chamber of Commerce and at one time 
was head of the Dawson County Fair 
Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Beth Norman; a son, George D. 
Norman; a daughter, Mrs. James D. Con- 
nor of Odessa; four sisters, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Rowland of Lubbock, Mrs. Charles 
Reeder of Abernathy, Mrs. William 
Chambers of San Antonio and Mrs. Bert 
Miller of Lubbock; and a brother, J. D. 
Norman of Colorado City. 


B. F. Merritt 

B. F. Merritt, member of a _ pioneer 
Kerr County ranch family, died in Kerr- 
ville February 22 at the age of 86. Mer- 
ritt was born in the Hunt community 
and retired from active ranching some 
years ago, Survivors include five sons, 
Ross Merritt of Kerrville, Clyde, Owen 
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Several of the best of 
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and Arvel Merritt, all of Hunt, and Loy 
Merritt of Corona, N. M.; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Walter Crider of Hunt and 
Mrs. Roy Leinweber of Mountain Home. 


Edgar Dillon Henderson 

Edgar Dillon Henderson, trail blazer, 
early day cattleman and rancher, died 
February 14 at the home of his youngest 
daughter, Mrs. Ryvers Reeder at Saddle 
Mountain, Okla. He was 84 years old 
and had been ill for some time. Hender- 
son was born near Paris, Texas, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Henderson. He 
was one of eight children. He came to 
Oklahoma Territory before the turn of 
the century and came back to stay in 
1901, homesteading north of Fort Cobb. 
He moved to Saddle Mountain in 1912 
and became one of the most extensive 
ranch operators in the community. His 
wife preceded him in death December 25, 
1918. Survivors include a son, Leroy 
Henderson of Saddie Mountain; two 
daughters, Mrs. Clell R. Wolfe of Roose- 
velt, Okla., and Mrs. Ryvers Reeder of 
Saddle Mountain; a brother, Woodie Hen- 
derson of Hinton, Okla.; two sisters, Mrs. 
D. M. Montgomery of Marlowe, Okla., 
and Mrs. Nick Mayan, Tujunga, Calif.; 
eight grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren. 


Fred Peters 

Fred Peters, early pioneer and rancher 
of Lea County, N. M., died March 1 at 
Roswell, N. M., while under medical 
treatment at St. Mary’s Hospital. He 
was 74 years old. Peters was born in 
Germany and came to Stanton, Texas, 
when he was two years old. His father 
was a livestock farmer near Stanton and 
other members of the family still reside 
there. Fred Peters came to Lea County 
in 1917 and established a claim near the 
present town of Monument. As well as 
having his own ranch he at one time had 
worked for many ranchers in the West 
Texas and New Mexico area. Peters was 
probably one of the earliest subscribers 
of The Cattleman and was recognized 
as one of the “old timers” -who kept in 
contact with West Texas history and 
friends. For the past eighteen years he 
worked for the George Sims’ ranch near 
Eunice, N. He is survived by Ich 
Peters, John Peters, Chris Peters, Paul 
Peters, and Mrs. Kirk Flannigan, broth- 
ers and sister, all of Stanton, Texas. 


James L. Kieth 


James L, Kieth, pioneer rancher and 
long-time resident of Jefferson County, 
Okla., died March 3 in a Wichita Falls 
hospital at the age of 72. Kieth, a native 
of Jack County, Texas, had lived for 
many years on a ranch north of Adding- 
ton, but had made his home in Waurika, 
Okla., in recent years, Survivors are his 
wife, Edna; two sisters, Mrs. H. Overby, 
Ryan, and Mrs. Dennis Crawford, Dallas; 
and one brother, Hensley Kieth, El Cam- 
po, Texas. Henry Price, Addington, and 
Mrs. E. E. Richards and Mrs. Fannie 
Knox, both of Jacksboro, are cousins. 


Carey Elmer Smith 

Carey Elmer Smith, pioneer livestock 
man and rancher of Burnet, Texas, died 
February 18 while on a business trip to 
inspect some land near Killeen, Texas. 
Smith was born in Llano County and 
moved to Burnet about 15 years ago. 
He was engaged in the livestock busi- 
ness speetenny all of his life and held 
extensive ranching interests at the time 





of his death. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Nan Smith of Burnet, two sons, 
Alton Smith of Dallas, Edwin Smith of 
Llano; three grandchildren, Jimmy, Ken- 
ney and Pricilla Ann; five sisters, Mrs. 
Dan Stribling of Llano, Mrs. Nelson 
Franklin of Brownwood, Mrs. Hallie 
Davis of Round Mt., Dr. Pearl Smith of 
Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Mae Williams of San 
Saba, and four brothers, Jack Smith, 
Austin, Clyde Smith, San Saba; Harold 
Smith, California; Carrol Smith, Dallas. 


Walton L. Kothmann 

Walton L. Kothmann, livestock com- 
mission man of Menard, Texas, was 
found shot to death on a lonely road near 
Menard, March 16. Death was ruled as 
suicide. Kothmann, who was 52 years old, 
was a widely known sheep buyer and an 
outstanding civic leader. He once served 
on the Menard city council and was 
named Menard county’s outstanding citi- 
zen in 1952. Survivors include his wife; 
two sons, Carleton Kothmann, serving 
with the armed services in San Antonio, 
and Jamie Kothmann of Menard; his 
mother, Mrs. E. R. Kothmann of Lon- 
don; two sisters, Mrs. Harry Spaeth of 
Mason and Mrs. Dick Woodreff of Lon- 
don; five brothers, Rolly and Woodrow 
Kothmann of London, H. H., G. R. and 
Rankin Kothmann of Junction. 


Mrs. W. H. Ripley 

Mrs. W. H. Ripley, widow of an early 
day Palo Pinto rancher, died at her 
home March 16 at the age of 99. Mrs. 
Ripley was born in Arkansas but had 
lived in Texas since she was five years 
old. Survivors are two sons, S. L. of 
Levelland, and W. A. Ripley of Palo 
Pinto; three daughters, Mrs. Pitt Redus 
and Misses Meda and Anna Ripley of 
Palo Pinto; seven grandchildren, 11 
great grandchildren and two great great 
grandchildren. 

Tracey Hunsecker, Jr. 

Tracey Hunsecker, Jr., 32, Shorthorn 
and Aberdeen-Angus breeder of Broken 
Arrow, Okla., died of a heart attack at 
his home, March 17, after returning from 
a purebred sale in Oklahoma City where 
he had three head of Shorthorns in the 
auction. He was secretary of the South- 
western Regional Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation and was widely known in the 
livestock fraternity. Survivors include 
his wife, a daughter, Lula Jean; and 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Hun- 
secker, Sr., of Broken Arrow. 


M. M. McCully 

Last rites for M. M. (Uncle Mile) Mc- 
Cully, 94, were held at 3 p. m., Sunday, 
Feb. 20, in the Church of Christ at Rule, 
Texas. McCully died in the Haskell Hos- 
pital after about a month’s illness. He 
was a stock farmer and had lived in 
Haskell County since 1900. He moved 
from Schyler County, Mo., to Comanche 
County in 1883, after his marriage to 
Margaret Miller in Missouri. Survivors 
are two sons, Frank of San Antonio, and 
C. H. of Spur; three daughters, Mrs. 
Henry Townsend, Sr., of Rule; Mrs. Lee 
Cannon, Rule; and Mrs. R. J. Powers, 
Houston. 

T. D. Wallace 

T. D. Wallace, Briscoe county pioneer 
stock farmer, died February 25, in a 
Silverton hospital at the age of 94. 
Wallace moved to Briscoe county in 1898 
and purchased land at the head of the 
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Linguish river. Survivors include three 
daughters, Mrs. Imza Turner, Turkey, 
Texas; Mrs. Grace Alexander of Califor- 
nia and Mrs, Susie Wallace of Tucumcari, 
N. M.; and a son, Offie Wallace of Sil- 
verton. 


John Doss Seago 


John Doss Seago, pioneer South Texas 
ranger and one-time state cattle inspec- 
tor, died recently at his home in San 
Diego, Texas, at the age of 73. Seago 
was born in Mississippi and came to 
South Texas about 1896 after having 
ranched in Indian Territory. He retired 
as an active ranch manager in 1948 
after having been associated with some 
of the largest ranching operations in 
South Texas. Survivors include his wife; 
five sons, Roscoe of Freer, Wiley of 
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Alice, Doss, Jr., John and Bill Seago, all 
of San Antonio; three daughters, Mrs. 
David Gaar, Jr., of Natchitoches, La., 
Mrs. Rex James of San Antonio and Mrs. 
L. J. Bailey of Hebbronville; a brother, 
George Seago of Temple; and 10 grand- 
children. 


Sol West, Jr. 


Sol West, Jr., pioneer rancher, died 
March 10, at his home in San Antonio. 
West was born and reared in San An- 
tonio and ranched in Uvalde County the 
early part of his life. He then located in 
Live Oak County where he had ranch 
holdings. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Martha H. West; a daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
lard H. Perkins, Corpus Christi; two 
sisters, Mrs. Charles Schreiner, Jr., and 
Mrs. Charles H. Burns; and two broth- 





now ready for you - 


WHR 


the greatest set of bred heifers 


in Quality and Numbers, Uniform in Breeding 


ever offered Hereford breeders 


160 Head at WHR - APRIL 27 


FREETOWN CONTRITE and VERN DIAMOND 
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ws Rage nu nal in a Ranh Hoe 


.. «from the old reliable, well-known 


AERMOTOR 
WINDMILL 


..-to the latest 
AERMOTOR SUBMERSIBLE 
ELECTRIC PUMP 


LT 


Entire working unit is submersed in 
well, well below the water line where 
it is protected from freezing, surface 
seepage, and tampering. 
Water lubricated, there 
is no oil or grease to 
contaminate the water. 


Let the wind 
do your pump- 
ing without 
cost for pow- 
er. Ideal for 
sange or 
feeder lot. 
Wheels 6 fe 
to 20 ft in 
diameter. 
Capacities 
from 105 
to 3300 
gph. 








-+» THE AERMOTOR LINE OF WATER PUMPS 


1S COMPLETE! 


SHALLOW 


For suction lift 


DEEP WELL of 22 feet or 

PUMP less. Motors 

“The King of all rated %, \%, 
Electric Water and vs hp for 

Pumps” capacities of VERTICAL 

‘ 250, 350, and 
Designed for 500 gpk JET PUMP 

‘ gph. 
pumping depths 
of 20 feet to 730 For 2”, 3”, and 
feet. Four sizes Se 4” wells or larg- 
are available with , er, with motors 
motors ranging a ranging from 4 
from “ hp to 3 to | hp. Only one 
hp. Smooth run- moving part 
ning and quiet. . means low-cost 
Capacities of 118 maintenance. 
gallons per hour 
to 4950 gallons 
per hour. 





CONVERTIBLE 
JET PUMP 


Same pump 
unit, tank, and 
tank fittings to 
pump from shal- 
low or deep 
wells. Aermotor 
dealers have 
factory pack- 
aged parts for 
the conversion. 


AERMOTOR AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road, Dept. 1604 


WATER WHERE Y 4 


Chicago &, Ill. 





ers, Albert W. West, Sr., and B. S. 
West. 


A. D. Kothmann 

Adolph Dietrich Kothmann, Sr., pio- 
neer rancher and Hereford breeder of 
Mason, Texas, died March 6 in a Freder- 
icksburg, Texas, hospital at the age of 
84. He had been ill for more than a year, 
but suffered a stroke about six months 
ago and had since been a patient in the 
hospital. His parents were among the 
ear y settlers in this section of the state, 
his father being only nine years old when 
his parents migrated to the United 
States from Germany and settled in 
Texas. Kothmann was united in marriage 
to Miss Lydia Hoerster in May, 1892. To 
this union nine children were born, the 
oldest son having preceded his father in 
death. Survivors include his wife and 
eight children, four daughters, Hulda, 
Mrs. L. C. Pluenneke of Mason; Lillie, 
Mrs. Harry Wiseman of Dallas; Nellie, 
Mrs. Alton Haussler of San Antonio; 
Lydia, Mrs. Grover Fuchs of Austin; 
four sons, Sam _ of _ Fredericksburg, 
Adolph, Jr., Leonard and Silas of Mason, 
and 12 grandchildren. He is survived 
also by three brothers, Emil Kothmann 
and Alex Kothmann of Mason, and Al- 
bert Kothmann of Art, and three sisters, 
Miss Annie Kothmann and Mrs. Emil 
Hoerster of Mason and Mrs. Ernest Lei- 
feste of San Antonio. 


Mrs. Cecelia Albert 

Mrs. Cecelia Albert, pioneer resident 
of San Diego, Texas, and wife of R. A. 
Albert, rancher and cattleman, died in 
San Antonio at the age of 69. Mrs. Al- 
bert was born August 7, 1884, in Shelby, 
Austin County, Texas. Survivors mrs 
her husband, R. A. Albert of San Diego; 
two sons, Oliver Albert of Gonzales and 
Dr. Richard O. Albert of Jacksonville, 
Florida; one daughter, Mrs. John Mc- 
Gregor of Victoria; two brothers, Ottine 
Halamicek, Nordheim, and Kinney 
Halamicek of El Campo; one sister, Miss 
Leonora Hetzel of Dallas; five grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 


J. W. Hampton 

J. W. Hampton, early day Tarrant 
county trail driver, died March 22, at 
his home in Crowley at the age of 92. 
Hampton was 17 when he took part in 
his first trail drive. He was born on a 
ranch six miles east of Fort Worth and 
had devoted most of his life to the ranch- 
ing industry. He was an organizer and 
director of the Continental State Bank 
of Crowley. He retired in 1948. Sur- 
vivors include five sons, Carl, Clyde, 
Glenn, Wade and Floyd all of Crowley; 
13 grandchildren and eight great grand- 
children. 

There are 7,000 more people sitting 
down to dinner every night than dined 
the night before in the U. S. A. This is 
like adding to our national population 
a city the size of Providence, Rhode 
Island, every month, or a state about the 
size of Maryland every erg With an 
average population gain that large every 
year’s supply of meat and other foods 
must be larger. Meat production will 
have to be expanded about two billion 
pounds by 1960 if meat consumption is 
to be maintained at a level of around 
145 pounds per person. In order to reach 
an annual consumption goal of about 
175 pounds per person, as recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
nigecnsn would have to be expanded 
y around six billion pounds. 
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The 


MOST SENSATIONAL 
HEREFORD SALE 


in History ! 


WINNER ae = TEN HEAD... 1950 AMERICAN ROYAL AND ep ! 


1949'; = fi Freire 
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WINNE c BEST TEN HEAD . . 1949 AMERICAN ROYAL AND INTERNATIONAL SHOWS. 


C. A. SMITH ESTATE, 
Owner. 


C, A. SMITH, JR., and LULA T. SMITH, 


xecutors. 
WALTER OLSON, Cattle Manager. 
ARNOLD OLSON, Herdsmon. 
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~ COMPLETE DISPERSION - MAY 


The 


MOST SENSATIONAL 
HEREFORD SALE 


in History ! 


CHESTER, 


FSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS oy 


REGISTER OF MERIT 
BREEDING SELLS! 


ee 


FOUR INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS IN ONE SALE! 


MORE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HERD 
IN THE NATION 


Four International champions in one herd! They all sell on May 
3-4-5! They are: HC Larry Domino 12th, 1947 International 
champion and world's record-priced bull that is owned with Mc- 
Cormick Farms, Wadsworth, O., (a half-interest only will sell); 
Hillcrest Larry 62d, son of HC Larry Domino 12th and twice 
International champion; HC Lady Larry 26th, twice International 
champion; and the 1953 International champion Hillcrest Larry 
R. 77th. 


Calves Selling by 
HC Larry Domino 12th 


also 


45 SONS 
130 DAUGHTERS 
14 GRANDDAUGHTERS 
26 GRANDSONS 


AUCTIONEERS 
RW BF 
JEWETT FULKERSON 
A, W. HAMILTON 
Cc. D. SWAFFAR 
EMERSON MARTING 


seem ie Lar 


Royal reserve champion, he was sired by 
Domino 12th. He sired the 1953 American Royal cham- 
pion bull, He is our newest Register of Merit sire. 


25th. HE SELLS. 


HALF-INTEREST SELLS . . . 
HC LARRY DOMINO 12th 


The 1947 International champion, he has since sired five In- 
ternational champions. The get-of-sire group of HC Larry 
Domino !|2th has been undefeated for three consecutive years 
at the International. He ranks second among the living Reg- 
ister of Merit sires. This great $210,000 world's record-priced 
Hereford bull is owned jointly with McCormick Farms, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, 


« st 


ar Larry 62d. HE SELLS. 


The 1950 Eastern National champion and 1950 American Twice International champion, he was champion at 


HC Larry the 1952 Eastern National and 1952 American Royal. He 


is a son of HC Larry Domino 12th and shows great 
primise as a sire of qua'i*’ Herefords. 
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3-4-5 + HILLCREST FARMS 


W.VA. 650 HEAD-554 LOTS 


> . ry ‘ Fs § bi oe ts $ 4 wd = Ko : ‘ 
HC LADY LARRY 26th. SHE SELLS. HC LADY LARRY ‘97th. SHE SELLS AS LOT 417. 
She was undefeated champion female at the 1950 and 1951 She was a three-time first-place summer yearling heifer, winning at 
American Royal, Eastern National and International. the American Royal, the Blue Grass Show and the Eastern National. 


Her dam sells as Lot 190. 
1953 International Champion Bull Sells 


HILLCREST LARRY R. ‘77th. HE SELLS. 

Son of Hillcrest Larry 25th and out of a dam by MW Larry These and 50 More by TR ZATO HEIR 88th SELL. 
Domino 12th, he was champion bull at the 1953 American These alert-looking heifer calves are two of "the 88th’' calves that are sell- 
Royal and 1953 International. He was first senior bull calf at ing May 3-4-5. TR Zato Heir 88th was 1953 National Western champion 
the 1953 Eastern National. Another great International cham- and top-seller of the 1953 National Western sale at $42,000. Fifty-two of 
pion that sells on May 3-4-5. his sons and daughters will sell, most of them on their dams. 


BUY THE BREEDING THAT PRODUCED WRITE FOR CATALOGUE and hotel reservations, 
THESE AND MANY OTHER CHAMPIONS address Sale Manager, 

AND HAS DONE SO WELL FOR HEREFORD HERDS FULKERSON HEREFORD SALE SERVICE 

IM ALL PARTS OF THE NATIO LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


itil: 


Cc. A. SMITH ESTATE, 


Owner. 
C. A. SMITH, JR., and LULA T. SMITH, 
Executors, 
WALTER OLSON, Cattle Manager. 
ARNOLD icone Herdsman. 
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TANDEM CUSTOM 
TWO-HORSE TRAILER 


When you buy a MILEY trailer, you're paying 
that horse of yours the finest compliment pos- 
sible: - SAFE, COMFORTABLE, EASY-RID- 
ING TRANSPORTATION —every mile of every 
trip! Exclusive features found only in a MILEY 
trailer make it the finest money can buy. 
Remember: a MILEY trailer is de- 


A model to meet every signed by horsemen, built 


haven trailor need, by horsemen and used 
‘we / a u nl E by horsemen 
GOING FOR THE COMFORT AND 


PROTECTION OF YOUR 
PLACES! a 


the new CUSTOM 
MILEY -FRONTIER 
PICK UP TOP! 


M-F Tops fit any popular make pick- 

up. Styled and streamlined. Storm- 
proof, Won't rattle, flap, or leak. In- 
sulated. Soundproof. Lightweight. Many 
other fine features. Choice of color. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 














WRITE FOR PRICES, ; DETAILED LITERATURE TODAY! 


MILEY TRAILER CO. FRONTIER MFG. CO. 
Miy W. Main St ’ P. 0. Box 157 Laure! Road 
ort Worth, Texas : ri Billings, Montana Phone $9332 
Phones: WO-3411, NO-8245 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
BARGAINS? 


You will find plenty of them in the .. . 








TEXAS HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 


MAY 3 & 4 Fort Worth, BULL BARN 
STARTS 9:00 A.M. Teves AT STOCK SHOW 


AY EG sponsored by Texas Hereford Association, Fort Worth 


Cows, cows and calves, bred and open heifers . . . Hun- 
dreds of them. Plenty of serviceable age bulls, too. Come 
take your pick and name your price. The long drouth 
forces many of these cattle on the market. THEIR LOSS 


IS YOUR GAIN. 














Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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McNatt Hereford Sale Averages 
$2,282, New Texas Record 


SUMMARY 
22 Bulls $ 80,790; avg. $3,672 
35 Females 49,270; ave. 1,408 
57 Head 130,060; avg. 2,282 
NEW Texas record was established 
March 16, when 57 head of Here- 
fords sold in the J. P. McNatt 
Hereford Ranch Sale, held on the ranch 
south of Greenville, Texas, for an aver- 
age of $2,282. 

More than a thousand breeders from 
18 states were present for the sale. The 
offering went to breeders from ten 
states, including Arkansas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Mississippi, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Louisiana and Texas. 

What was believed a new record for 
a four-month-old bull calf was estab- 
lished when Jones Hereford Ranch, 
Rhome, Texas, paid $10,760 for a one- 
half interest in M Zato Heir 53rd, a 
four-month-old son of TR Zato Heir 
27th. 

Another one-half interest in a son of 
TR Zato Heir 27th was sold for $10,000 
to Premier Hereford Ranch, Wolcott, 
Kansas. He was M Zato Heir 45th, 
calved May 20, 1953. Both of these young 
prospects were extra lots. 

The top price whole bull was $11,000. 
This was reached on M Zato Heir 40th, 
a May, 1953, son of TR Zato Heir 27th. 
This promising prospect went to W. W. 
Tarrant, Rock, Kans., who also pur- 
chased M Zato Heir 28th, a November, 
1952, son of the “27th” for $6,200. 

The next top selling bull was M Zato 
Heir 22nd, a January, 1953, son of the 
“27th”. He went to Glen R. Martin, Mc- 
Coy, Oregon, for $6,500. 

Top selling female was the many times 
champion, M Zato Heiress 30th, an Octo- 
ber, 1952, daughter of TR Zato Heir 
27th. She sold to Herschede Hereford 
Ranch, Hereford, Arizona, for $9,000. 

The next top selling female was a 
four-year-old daughter of Dominus 
Donation, with an outstanding bull calf 
at side by the “27th”. This pair went 
to Jones Hereford Ranch, Rhome, Texas, 
for $4,400. 

Fourteen cows with ball calves at side 
by TR Zato Heir 27th sold and proved to 
be in strong demand, with eight bring- 
ing over $1,000. The 19 sons of the 

selling as single lots average 


G. H. Shaw, Walter Britten and Gene 
Watson were the auctioneers. 


Sawdust May Be Fed to 
Cattle in Future 


OODMAN, spare that tree—it 
may be used for cattle feed in a 
few years. 

Experiments are being conducted into 
the possibility of converting sawdust to 
cattle feed a electron irradiation to 
make it digestible for cattle. The possi- 
bility of feeding wood pulp treated with 
sulfite also is being investigated. 

However, veterinary medical authori- 
ties advise farmers not to worry about 
crossing the bridge until they come to it. 
The matter of importance is to feed a 
well-balanced ration to keep their live- 
stock healthy, a problem which is of par- 
ticular importance in the late winter 
season. 








All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
The Cattleman. 
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COMPLETE DISPERSION + APRIL 23 


Offering descendants of some of the top bulls in the nation, a group of really outstanding females. . 
of 22 years’ breeding of better Herefords 


TR ROYAL ZATO 20th, calved May 29, 
TR Zoto Heir 40th, the $35,000 Fort Worth reserve 


champion by TR Zato Heir. He sells. 


OUR COWS 

ARE PRINCIPALLY 
WHR AND 
DANDY DOMINO 


BREEDING 
... AND THEY ARE 


TOP QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 


The Welsh cow herd is one of 
the top herds in the country. It 
has been carefully selected and 
consistently culled. There are 
many cows and brood matrons 
of extreme top quality. The in- 
dividuals reflect the quality of 
the many sale and show tops 
thet have gone into this herd. 


* 


Here is a group of bull calves 
by HG Proud Mixer 156th. They 
all sell April 23, Abilene, Kan. 


Selling 175 Lots 
75 Cows 


30 with calves at side 


13 Replacement 
Heifers 


70 Calves 


Bulls and heifers 


7 Herd Bulls 


Young, proved 


A pair of the great coaaidiah cows by Baca Triumph W thot 
you can buy April 23. 


. the result 


prscoms HEIR r “dls calved March n, 1952, grand- 
son of Register-of-Merit TR Zato Heir. Out of a 
Tcaldo Rupert dam. He sells. 


THIS HERD WAS ESTABLISHED 
IN THE YEAR 1932 


THESE YOUNG, PROVED SIRES SELL, 
AND THEIR GET AND SERVICE 
ALSO SELL! 


%& EG PROUD MIXER 156th, Sept. 12, 
1950. Outstanding son of famed 
WHR Proud Mixer 21st, one of the 
truly “immortal” sires in Hereford 
history. 

% W. CRUSTY 8th, May 12, 1951 

Son of a Denver champion 


% WHR REGALITY 116th, Sept. 26, 
1951. Full-brother to a $15,000 
top-seller 


% SH LARRY DOMINO 96th, Dec. 4, 
1951. Grandson of HC Larry 
Domino 12th 


%& LF PROUD MIXER 26th, May 19, 
1950. Grandson of WHR Proud 
Mixer 21st 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INSPECTION OF THESE 
CATTLE AT ANY TIME 

SALE STARTS AT 10:30 A.M. 


LUNCH WILL BE SERVED ON 
THE GROUNDS 


FOR SALE INFORMATION 
AND CATALOGS, ADDRESS: 
WELSH HEREFORD FARMS 
BUSINESS PHONE 1880 
RESIDENCE PHONE 657 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Farm located 4 miles east of 
Abilene on U. $. 40 


GEORGE W. THOMPSON 
Manager 





™ 
"This past week Ol’ Sol’s shining 
face has been bearing down regular 
around our parts. It won't be long 
now before the young whelps will be 
shedding their longjohns and hi-tail; 
ing it for the old swimmin’ hole 


Yup. Spring. Summer just around 
the corner. Nothin’ like it. Breathing 
that sweet-smelling air can sure make 
a man feel drowsy and peaceable 
like. Even enough so to make him 
forget disease may be a-foot . . . in 
fact, right under foot. o 

® 

Yessir, spring's the time you gotta 
think more than ever about one par- 
ticular disease — redwater, the killer 
that may lurk in swampy or irrigated 
pastures. Later on in the summer 
and fall when animals graze close 
to the ground, redwater strikes. But 
if you want to prevent losses then 
you've got to vaccinate this spring 
before losses begin. Why? Because 
vaccinating 1s the only way of effec- 
tively preventing the disease. The 
sneaky way redwater strikes, you 
rarely have time to diagnose and 
treat it. Matter of fact, the chances 
are you'll have a dead animal within 
24 to 36 hours after symptoms first 
appear. You'll be racing against 
pretty slim odds when redwater 
strikes —slimmer than gettin’ a sec- 
ond cup of coffee free these days. 


4 


If there’s a history of redwater 
around your place or you're just not 
sure, you can save a heap of grief if 
you do some hi-tailing too . . . right 
into your Cutter Veterinary Sup- 
plier’s and pick up a supply of 
Cutter Redwater Vaccine. And Cutter 
Redwater Vaccine helps produce a 
better seasonal immunity because it 
contains Alhydrox,® our fancy name 
for aluminum hydroxide. Alhydrox 
slows the release of the vaccine into 
the animal's tissues. This slow release 
gives the effect of many small re- 


peated doses, 
MAL) 
So this spring be sure you vacct- 


nate with Cutter Redwater Vaccine. 
Knowing you've done so will help you 
relax and enjoy spring. Ah, there's 
nothing like it. It's wonderful . 

makes a man feel... real l-a-z-y... 
peaceable like 82222222222. 


Yb 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley, California 
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Says We Can Have 
Prosperity in U. S. 
Without War 


Cattlemen assembled in San Antonio 
hear Assistant Secretary Ross 
Rizley explain what Administra- 
tion is doing to make readjustment. 


T’S great to be out here again in the 
heart of the cattle country. I’ve been 
looking forward to this opportunity 

to meet with so many of my old friends. 

As some of you know, I am just a 
stone’s throw from being a Texan my- 
self, I was born, reared, and have lived 
all my life thus far within 12 miles of 
vour great state. , 

In 1886 my parents, who had just 
married, left a small farm in Kansas 
and settled in what was then No-Man’s 
land, now the Panhandle of Oklahoma, It 
was rather rugged in those days. Dodge 
City, Kansas, was the nearest railroad 
center, 110 miles away. There was no 
law of any kind except such as the set- 
tlers made themselves. 

Two years later Congress attached the 

strip to Paris, Texas, for judicial pur- 
poses. In 1889 it was attached to Okla- 
homa and became the fifth county of 
what then comprised the Oklahoma terri- 
tory. 
My father was in the cattle business 
on a small seale, He never became recon- 
ciled to the fact that the country was 
good for anything except cattle. 

I got my first view of your great 

state from the back of a cow pony many 
years ago. I like Texas and Texans. 
" It’s been a real pleasure to work 
through the years with many outstanding 
members of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association—men like 
Ray Willoughby, one of your former 
presidents, and Joe Montague. I’ve 
known the Judge for a long time. He 
has done a great job for you and the 
country, both here in Texas and in 
Washington. 

As you people know, better than any- 
one else, we have come through a period 
of serious readjustment in the cattle 
industry. Some grades of cattle are to- 
day worth only about half of what they 
were three years ago. Widespread drouth 
throughout the Southwestern cattle coun- 
try and elsewhere in the Nation has 
aggravated the problem. ; 

I wish that I could say here today with 
complete assurance that our major prob- 
lems are behind us. The relative stabil- 
ity of cattle prices during recent months 
indicates this could be true. It is again 
profitable to feed cattle. But the fact 
remains that we still have more cattle 
in the Nation than at any time in our 
history, and we still have a_ serious 
drouth situation. 

I am able to tell you that Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson and other officials 
are carefully watching these conditions. 
The Secretary specifically asked me to 
assure you that the Department of Agri- 
culture stands ready to move quickly 
with every aid at its command to meet 
any new drouth problems. Mere man 
cannot control the weather. But we can 


Ross Rizley 


and must do everything possible to 
alleviate the great hardships imposed by 
natural catastrophes. 

We have moved forward during the 
last year with a broad program designed 
to help farmers and ranchers help them- 
selves. We have extended credit which 
has enabled many cattlemen in the 
drouth area to preserve their foundation 
herds. We have made large quantities 
of feed available at greatly reduced 
prices. We have obtained 50 per cent re- 
ductions in freight rates on feed moving 
into the drouth-stricken states. We have 
undertaken a beef buying program which 
last year resulted in 865,000 cattle, 
mainly grass-run cows, being taken off 
the market. 

We have rejected, just as your or- 
ganization has rejected, pressure to 
place direct price supports on live cattle. 
You know that such a program would 
create more problems than it would 
solve. Your Association and other cattle- 
men’s organizations throughout the 
country flatly refused to have any part 
of a program of controls and regimen- 
tation such as some of the professional 
politicians have advocated. If any evi- 
dence were needed, this proved again 
that our great cattle industry has lost 
none of the independence which made it 
great. 

As a member of Congress, I had more 
than my share of experience with the 
bureaucratic bunglers who sought con- 
stantly to extend their control over the 
production and marketing of the Na- 
tion’s livestock. I recall that just a few 
brief years ago the government had 
under active consideration a plan for 
actual seizure of cattle on our farms and 
ranches. True, it was dropped. But not 
because its sponsors saw anything un- 
American in its concept. They decided 
that it would involve too many admin- 
istrative problems. 

There’s a_ different atmosphere in 
Washington today. I can assure you posi- 
tively that this administration will never 
order a “last roundup” of your cattle 
by United States marshals. 

We have continued to believe that the 
people who actually raise cattle know 
their own problems better than anyone 
else. We have constantly sought the 
advice of your leaders. And we have re- 
fused to be distracted or frightened by 
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the anguished cries of those who are 
more interested in November’s votes 
than in November’s cattle prices. 

In fact, this reminds me a little bit 
of a story which happened over in 
neighboring New Mexico back when ani- MOST ACCURATE, EFFICIENT 
mals age talk. It seems that a moun- : 
tain lion was stalking an ancient and r 
parr jackass. He was about to pounce PUSH-BUTTON 
when the jackass said: 

“Brother lion, you are hungry. But I LIVESTOCK FEEDING PLANTS 
am old and what little flesh I have is 
tough. A fat young deer would make a 
far better meal.” 

The lion admitted the reasonableness 
of this argument but pointed out that 
there was no such fat young deer at 
hand. 

“T’ll take care of that,” said the jack- 
ass. “This canyon is filled with game. 
I’ll go up to the other end of it and emit 
some of the most earth-shaking brays 
you’ve ever heard. The deer and the 
other animals will flee in terror. All 
you need do is stay here at the pass and 
choose the creature which best suits your 
fancy.” 

The lion had some misgivings but he 
agreed to the plan. Shortly, from the 
other end of the canyon, came such in- 
pone hd ligeavg poaeen, that several 
rock-slides were touched off. Dozens of 
terrified animals came pouring through WwW 7 L L I A M s 6 Ni 
the pass and, as the jackass had pre- 


dicted, the lion had no difficulty in \ [{\ KNK“KN"“° Kh fv 
selecting a choice dinner. <a t/ | 
Some time later, the jackass ambled — yx F, 
by the now well-fed lion. “Mr. Lion,” J \/ V/V N \ / \ / 
he asked, “did everything work out to lh ly Li \ Ad Min 
your satisfaction?” s Y S T E M 
“It was a magnificent show,” replied 
the lion. “I’ve never heard such power- 
ful braying. And I’ve never seen so many Easy to Assemble, Operate—Low Maintenance Cost! 
terrified creatures. In fact, I’d have 
done some fancy running myself if I 
hadn’t known the source of the noise.” 
Like the lion, we know where the noise 
is coming from and we’re standing our 





First choice for feeding plants, big or small, is Williamson Forced-Feed 
System.It has many advantages over gravity systems to assure a more 
accurate, uniform mix. Operators are enthusiastic about the plant's 
ground. fool-proof efficiency, easy push-button operation, and low cost, trouble- 

We are firmiy convinced that the prob- free maintenance. Ask the owner of a Williamson plant in your area. 
lems of the cattle industry will not be He'll gladly recommend its many advantages. Costs nothing to get 
solved by people who, if they happened complete details—phone or write John W. Williamson & Sons, 1545 
a see a branding iron, would possibly South Greenwood Ave., Montebello, Calif. Telephone PArkview 8-2121. 

ink it was a television antenna. 

The agitation for price supports on 
live cattle recalls similar demands for 
such supports on hogs two years ago 
when pork prices dropped to around 75 
per cent of parity. No program was 
placed in effect, however. Farmers them- 


selves undertook to balance production 
with demand. 
LIVESTOCK 


Today and for several months past, 
hogs have been bringing around 120 per |  ggiginatos OF PUSH BUTTON FORCED-FEED SYSTEMS 
cent of parity in the market place. Does 
anyone seriously believe we would have 
such prices now if the government had 
stepped in to support pork in 1952? 

I am equally convinced, as I know you 
are, that we will have stronger cattle 
prices in the years ahead if we take the Red Hot 1A, MTS FORD, FERGUSON, 
freedom road rather than the one which TRANSPORTS {., AUIS-CHALINERS WD, 
leads to controls and regimentation. lrons In } 

Cattle numbers have been increasing 
for five consecutive years, pos a 90 Seconds 
record high of 94,677,000 head on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year. Although this repre- -_ bay HYDRAULICALLY . 
sented an increase of only 1 per cent ag ts maseooves Lge pes 
over the preceding year, the number of The RED HOT endian ten Weater gives prener, Se ol renee Bore ne at Wins one 
beef cows was actually up 6 per cent, uniform heat with minimum use of economical 15 minutes. Barrel Reealven 4a hho ah 
while the number of steers one year and Butane. Scientifically designed—simple to operate silent—no gears or chains to wear out. PTO driven 
older decreased by 11 per cent. a to carry — easy to assemble. Shipped aa aes 

: nocked down with all connections and 5‘ of hose See Your Dealer or Write Direct 


With our amazing population growth, 6 Iron Economy Size $49, UNIVERSAL PULLEYS COMPANY 


we are going to need even more cattle 12 Iron Master Size , 
Get full details, no obligation, write: 356 N. Mosley Wichita, Kansas 


than that in the years ahead if our 
present per capita rate of beef con- : 
sumption is to be maintained. During Box RED HOT BRAND CO. Breeders Report Excellent Results 
1953, as a result of lower prices and an 2 
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TERRIBLE! 


SURE! FOR THE SELLER, BUT 


MIGHTY GOOD 


FOR THE BUYER IN THE 
TEXAS HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 


MAY 3 & 4 Fort Worth, BULL BARN 
STARTS 9:00 A.M. Texas AT STOCK SHOW 


Sale sponsored by Texas Hereford Association, Fort Worth 








Your opportunity to buy one or a carload from the hun- 
dreds of cows, cows and calves, bred and open heifers 
that will be available for your selection and at your own 
price. Plenty of serviceable-age bulls, too. 




















Our Thanks to These Buyers... 


® Arthur Robechaux, Brookston, Texas, for nis purchase of SC Mixer 
16th, owned jointly with Lee Campbell, Dublin, Texas. We used 
this top sire in our herd and his calves have been most pleasing. 
We feel confident he will do a good job in his new home. 

® Rentie Hamilton, Texhoma, Okla., purchased 37 heifers, all by 
our herd bull battery. 

® Jack Draper, Columbus, Texas, purchased a young herd bull 
prospect. 

© Jeffery Bros., Marlin, Texas, purchased two bulls 

® M. L. Geye, Lamkin, Texas, purchased one bull. 

Our very best wishes go with these cattle, and we sincerely hope they do an 

outstanding job for their new owners, 


We have several young prospects for sale. Drop by and see them. 




















Polled Herefords 


@ Beau Perfection @ Golden Nugget @ Numode 
@ Duke Mischief @ Choice Domino 








Our cattle have gone to most states in the Union, 
Hawaii, and South America. 
Rellie Neal, Mgr. Perry Kallison, Owner Jack Myers, Herdsman 
Ranch Established 1910, San Antonio, Texas 
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energetic campaign designed to promote 
increased sales, our per capita consump- 
tion of beef reached an me high of 
76 pounds. We are hopeful that it can 
be maintained near that level again this 
year. 

By 1960, only six years from now, our 
human population should reach 175 mil- 
lion. That’s a 9 per cent gain. That’s 
an increase of 15 million people who 
will be consuming beef and the other 
products of our ranches and farms. By 
1975, our population is expected to ex- 
ceed the 200 million mark. 

We will have to feed this growing 
population from roughly the same total 
acreage now in use. It will require more 
efficient production to do the job. 

There is another point to be considered. 
Our people are changing their eating 
habits. They are shifting from the rela- 
tively cheap, high calorie grain prod- 
ucts to foods high in protein, minerals 
and vitamins. That means the demand 
will be for more meats, dairy products 
and fruits and vegetables. And of 
course it takes far more grain to pro- 
duce a pound of meat than a pound of 
bread. 

This is why I am so confident of a 
bright future, not only for the cattle 
industry, but for agriculture in general. 
Our problem of tomorrow may well be 
one of shortages, rather than of sur- 
pluses. 

I was discussing this favorable out- 
look with a Texas cattleman just the 
other day. 

“That’s all very fine for tomorrow,” 
he said, “but right now the past due 
interest on my note at the bank is grow- 
ing even faster than our population. 
I’m worried about today.” 

I told my friend that we have a pro- 
gram for today, too. We’ve been going 
ahead with it quietly but, I believe, most 
effectively for some time. 

Right here in Texas since last July 
we've made special livestock loans total- 
ing nearly $11 million. That is one-third 
of such loans made available throughout 
the entire Nation by the Farmers Home 
Administration during that period. 

We have made more than a half a 
million tons of feed grains and concen- 
trates available to Texas farmers and 
ranchers at a cost of nearly $20 million 
to the Federal government. We have 
spent more than $1 million in absorbing 
freight charges on hay moved into Texas. 
In addition. we have advanced nearly 
$20 million to Texas borrowers in the 
form of production and economic dis- 
aster loans. That is about 60 per cent of 
all such loans made in the country as 
a whole. 

This has been done in a spirit of help- 
ing the farmer to help himself. These 
loans and feed distribution programs 
have been designed to encourage pro- 
ducers to maintain their foundation 
herds and to supplement other sources 
of credit. We believe they have prevented 
a considerable amount of forced liquida- 
tion which might otherwise have oc- 
curred. 

We have taken other important actions 
in behalf of the Nation’s cattle indus- 
try: 

First, within three weeks of taking 
office, President Eisenhower removed 
price controls and compulsory grading 
on livestock and meat. 

Second, a large scale beef buying pro- 
gram was launched, with the Army 
assisting the program through heavier 
purchases of beef. This was aimed pri- 





Excellent example 
of the 
Charollaise breed 


%e Cattleman 


Photographed 
near 


Nevers, France 


As “Growthy” as the breed it represents — the International Association ! 


The following, by their membership, lend support to the purposes of this Association (officers and directors noted): 


BONA ALLEN, JR. 
BUFORD, GA. 

A. M. ASKEW 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ASH FORK LIVESTOCK CO. 
ASH FORK, ARIZ. 
DAN AULD, JR. 
HUNT, TEXAS 
DAN AULD, SR. 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
BAILEY-EVANS CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JOHN BELIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
DR. J. R. BEVIL 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
IRA BLANTON 
MARFA, TEXAS 
IRA BLANTON, JR. 
MARFA, TEXAS 
T. M. BRITT 
WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA 
H. A. BROWN & SONS 
CROSBY, TEXAS 
MAX G. BROWN 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 
BUCK BUCHANON 
SAGINAW, TEXAS 
R. E. BURLESON (Director) 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
J. M. CHITTIM (Director) 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. H. CLARK 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
A. D. COBB, JR. 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS 
HERMAN CONRADS 
MAXWELL, TEXAS 
HENDERSON COQUAT (Director) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
GEORGE COVERT 
TRACY, CALIF. 

J. BROWN CUTBIRTH 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HENRY W. DARROH 
HEMPSTEAD, TEXAS 
ROBT. DRAPER 
BLANCO, TEXAS 
C. M. FROST (Pres.) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ECHO VALLEY FARM 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
G. G. GOMEZ 
ACUNA, MEXICO 
GEO. GRIMSHAW 
BUNKIE, LA. 

J. |. HAILEY 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
HERB HAWTHORNE (Director) 
MERIDIAN, TEXAS 
E. HENSLEY & SON 
BOLING, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
JAMES G. HOPKINS 
GARWOOD, TEXAS 
HAROLD W. HUNT & SONS 
EL CENTRO, CALIF. 

A. T. HUTCHERON & SONS 
HOLBROOK, ARIZONA 
W. H. JACKSON 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS 
N. Y. JONES 
ARP, TEXAS 
H. M. KIMBALL (Director) 
MARINGOUIN, LA. 

1. A. KRUSEN 
ZEPHYRHILLS, FLA. 
DALTON LABORDE 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

G. A. LAUGHLIN 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 
BETTY LUNSFORD (Exec. Secy.) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
EMILE MAURICE (Hon. V.-Pres.) 
NEVERS, FRANCE 
CHESTER MARTIN 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
H. S. MARTINDALE 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 





For Complete Mailing Addresses 


M. G. MICHAELIS, JR. 


ARVEL McCOY & SONS 
ASPERMONT, TEXAS 
E. C. McELROY 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
(Director) 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 
MICHAELIS RANCH 
KYLE, TEXAS 
K. C. MILLER 
TYLER, TEXAS 
G. A. MORRK (Director) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
LEE MURRAY 
ANGLETON, TEXAS 
NOB HILL RANCH 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
NORRIS CATTLE CO (Director) 
OCALA, FLA.—G. A. FERGUSON 
R. N. PARHAM 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS 
W. D. PARKER (V.-Pres.) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FRANK S. PAYNE 
SILSBEE, TEXAS 
BRYANT E. PEARCE 
FT. MYERS, FLA. 
RAYMOND PEARSON 
WEBSTER, TEXAS 
PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
PFEFFER & SONS FARMS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JOHN H. PHIPPS 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
HOGUE POOLE 
COTULLA, TEXAS 
MILROY POWELL 
CENTER POINT, TEXAS 
VERNON POWERS 
LAKE WORTH, FLA. 
MR. & MRS. W. A. PYLE 
WHARTON, TEXAS 
PAUL REINKING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
CHARLES SCHREINER II! 
(Director) 
MTN. HOME, TEXAS 





GUS SCROGGINS 
WEBSTER, TEXAS 
H. L. SEAMANS 
RIESEL, TEXAS 
JAY A. SHULER 
APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
CLAYTON SMITH (Treas.) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
GEO. A. SMITH 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS 
GENE SMYTHE 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
O. JACK SMYTHE (Director) 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
W. M. STAFFORD 
WHARTON, TEXAS 
T. RUCKER STANFORD 
LYFORD, TEXAS 
CAROL TEPLICEK 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
DAVID TEPLICEK 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
BURNELL B. TIPS 
KENEDY, TEXAS 
TRIPLE AAA RANCH 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
V. H. TUMLINSON 
CAMERON, TEXAS 
U. S. SUGAR CORPORATION 
S. L. CROCHET (Director) 
CLEWISTON, FLA. 
WALTER J. WATERS & SONS 
RIO HONDO, TEXAS 


WILBURN BROS. 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 
WALKER WILSON 
OVERTON, TEXAS 
BILLIE YATES (Secy.) 
VINEYARD, TEXAS 
FAYETTE YATES ((Director) 
MARFA, TEXAS 
1. G. YATES (Hon V.-Pres.) 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
LELA H. YATES 
VINEYARD, TEXAS 
MARY JEAN YATES 
MARFA, TEXAS 
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DROUTH DISASTER 
1S TERRIBLE... BUT... 


The prices you will pay for good, registered Herefords in 
the 


TEXAS HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 


MAY 3 & 4 Fort Worth, BULL BARN 
STARTS 9:00 A.M. Texas AT STOCK SHOW 


Sale sponsored by Texas Hereford Association, Fort Worth 





Will be real buys if you will be on hand May 3 and 4. 
Hundreds of females and plenty of serviceable-age bulls. 
LOTS OF GOOD CATTLE. 

















The WHIRL ABR WIND FEEDER 


FOR MINERAL AND SALT 


Price $39.50 


q EACH F. O. B. RALLS, TEXAS 
J Capacity 200 Lbs. (Salt) 


Also available in large salt-meal feeding 
size 300 Ib. capacity (200 Ib. cottonseed 
meal, 100 Ib. salt) priced at $54.50 each, 
F. O. B. Ralls, Texas. 


Cash with order, 
or % down, 
balance C. O. D. 


For descriptive literature write: 


Livestock Feeder Co. 
Box 61, Dept. C, Ralls, Texas 


Patent pending 


Absolutely no additional expense or 
facilities needed to place in operation! 


Portable. All-steel 
construction. 
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LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 


Thru Harding & Harding — Dependable — No Red Tape — Prompt Service 

Protect your valuable breeding animals and show stock against death from 

any cause. Special Insurance for herds of ten head or more and 4-H and FFA 
Calves. Circular of rates and other information furnished upon request. 


JOHN C. BURNS 
Phones: Office ED-9546, Res. PE-3245 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 


1205 Burk Burnett Building 




















The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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marily at strengthening cattle prices 
during the peak of the marketing season 
and more than 90 per cent of the pur- 
chases were made during that period. 
As I said before, the operation diverted 
an estimated 865,000 head of low grade 
cattle, mostly cows, from normal trade 
channels. The fact that prices for such 
cattle held fairly steady through the 
marketing season is testimony to the 
effectiveness of this program. 

Third, we purchased frozen and can- 
ned beef for shipment to Greece, acting 
for the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 

Fourth, the quota on cattle shipped into 
this country from Canada was reim- 
posed. This provided much-needed pro- 
tection for our cattle industry. 

When we remember that total market- 
ings of cattle and calves reached a record 
high of 36 million during 1953, the re- 
sults of this program are even more im- 
pressive. Without this broad-scale attack 
on the entire problem by the government, 
further declines in cattle prices would 
have been inevitable. 

In that connection, I would like to re- 
view briefly some figures on cattle prices 
during the last three years. At the peak 
of the Korean War, in April, 1951, the 
average price of all cattle reached the 
highest point in  history—$30.30 per 
hundred. 

When this administration took office 
in January of 1953, the average price 
was already down to $19.70 and moving 
lower. By April of 1953, just two years 
after the peak, this average had fallen 
to $17.30. It moved even lower before 
the long down-trend was reversed. 

By mid-February of this year, the 
average price of cattle had climbed back 
to $16.20 per hundred. That reflects 
only 76 per cent of parity. I would like 
to see cattle prices at a full, fair 100 
per cent of parity, as I know all of you 
would. At the same time, 1 would not 
wish to see a repetition of the runaway 
beef market of recent years which drew 
sO many speculative operators into ‘the 
cattle business. 

It requires a lot more than a Double-X 
Stetson and a line of credit to be a suc- 
cessful cattleman. 

I may be understating the case a bit 
when I say that more people will prob 
ably agree with that today than would 
have been the case three or four years 
ago. 

We have been making great strides in 
the fields of research and more effi- 
cient production. From our Colonial be- 
ginning, when 9 out of 10 people had to 
work the land to produce enough food 
and fiber, we have arrived at a point 
today where one farm worker can pro- 
duce enough for himself and 17 other 
persons. 

We have learned to obtain higher 
yields from an acre of ground, to get 
more meat from our livestock, and to 
increase our overall production with less 
labor. 

Cattle raisers are producing about 30 
per cent more beef and veal than they 
did in the 1920’s from herds of the same 
size. 

A broiler producer brings a chicken to 
three pounds in 10 weeks, with only eight 
pounds of feed, a job that took 13 weeks 
and 10% pounds of feed only a few 
years ago. 

Yes, our progress has been great, but 
we still need a farm program to match 
this new age, a program which will en- 
courage production for consumption, 
rather than for storage in government 
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Pueblo — 276~— Age 15 months 
Weight 1300 Ibs 


PURE-BRED 
CHAROLAISE 
CATTLE 
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TURKEY RIDGE PARD 





Write for 


descriptive folder about 
this breed of cattle.... 


Vember of the American Charolaise Breeders Association 
Vember of the American Charbray Breeders Association 
JAMES CLANCY, Manager MORRIS COHON, Owner 
NEAR—PORTLAND, PA, 
|| P.O. Box R.F.D. No. 1 Bangor, Pa. 
1 | Telephone Portland 104 B-21 
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HEREFORDS WHOLESALE? 


You will have the opportunity on May 3 and 4 at the TEXAS HERE- 
FORD ROUND-UP SALE. Buy one or a carload, all at wholesale 
prices and way below the cost of production. 

Never before have you had such an opportunity to invest so little 
and get so MUCH in registered Herefords. 








TEXAS HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 


MAY 3 & 4 


BULL BARN 
AT STOCK SHOW 


Fort Worth, 


Texas 


Sale sponsored by Texas Hereford Association, Fort Worth 


STARTS 9:00 A.M. 
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LAMKIN BROTHERS 


BOX 387 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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( INLY $6.95 Postpaid 


Really nice, good-looking, “dressy” West- 
ern style hats. They have full crowns and 
brims average about 312 inches. Sweat 
bands are of leather and hats are fin- 
ished with good-looking three-cord black 
bands. 

Initials are free with Cash or M. O. 

Try one of these hats, you'll like it! 


la Mail This Order, Today 





SOUTHWESTERN HATTERS 


109 S. FLORES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





We offer dependable 
HAT CLEANING and 
REBLOCKING SERVICE 
at $4.00 each. Plus 
shipping charges. Try 


Address 
City State— 


Head Size Check or M. O.. 
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warehouses. We need a program which 
will encourage better-balanced produc- 
tion and new uses and markets for our 
farm commodities. 

I know that Ezra Taft Benson’s guid- 
ing principle since he became Secretary 
of Agriculture has been that “If we do 
what is right for agriculture, we will be 
doing what is right for America.” 

The new farm program submitted to 
Congress by this Administration requires 
only a minimum amount of new legisla- 
tion and is designed to maintain agricul- 
tural income at high levels without ex- 
cessive controls, 

President Eisenhower, in his special 
message to Congress, pointed out that 
this plan was the outgrowth of the most 
comprehensive study of the problem in 
all history. He said, quote: 

“In constructing its program, this ad- 
ministration resolved to get the benefit 
of the best thinking of the Nation’s 
farmers, as well as that of its farm ex- 
perts. Over 60 different survey groups, 
and more than 500 of the most eminent 
farm leaders in the country, have par- 
ticipated in these studies. Agricultural 
colleges and research institutions con- 
tributed their work and thought. Scores 
of producer, processor, and trade groups, 
as well as national farm organizations, 
gave their findings and proposals. 

“Mail from thousands of individual 
farmers, and opinion polls among farm- 
ers, have been analyzed and weighed. 
The bipartisan, broadly representative 
National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion has steadily worked and consulted 
on the problem for the past 12 months. 
Numerous commodity organizations have 
been consulted. 

“Many members of the Congress have 
shared their own rich experience in this 
effort. Accordingly, as promised a year 
ago, the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive study ever made of the farm prob- 
lem and of governmental farm programs 
has been completed. 

“The recommendations which have 
been reaped from all this inquiry are in 
the best traditions of bipartisan ap- 
proach to the Nation’s agricultural leg- 
islation. They recognize that each farm 
crop has its own problems and that these 
problems require specific treacment.” 

The administration’s program embod- 
ies these major recommendations: 

1. That the bipartisan Farm Acts of 
1948 and 1949 become effective as now 
scheduled with the 1955 crops. 


2. That not to exceed $2.5 billion worth 
of surpluses acquired by the government 
under the present program be withdrawn 
from the market and placed in a special 
reserve stockpile. 

3. That Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s borrowing authority be increased 
by $1.75 billion—from $6.75 billion to 
$8.5 billion—to permit continuation of 
price support operations on basic com- 
modities at 90 per cent of parity through 
1954, as existing legislation requires. 

In urging that flexible price supports 
become operative on basic commodities in 
1955, the president emphasized the need 
for balancing production of various 
crops with changing demands. Price sup- 
ports, ranging between 75 and 90 per 
cent of parity, would vary from year to 
year in accordance with the actions of 
farmers themselves in gearing produc- 
tion to annual requirements. 

Although this program was enacted by 
overwhelming majorities of both parties 
in Congress, its effective date was post- 
poned by continuation of mandatory 
price supports on basic commodities at 
90 per cent of parity through 1954. In 
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developing the new farm program, it was 
recognized that it would have little 
chance of success if it had to carry the 
initial handicap of a $6 billion stockpile 
accumulated under prior operations. The 
depressing effect of these surpluses upon 
free market prices has been in evidence 
for two years. 

The parity ratio, the yardstick which 
measures the relationship between prices 
received by the farmer and those which 
he pays for goods and services, had 
tumbled from 113 at the peak of the 
Korean War in 1951 to 94 when the new 
administration took office in January of 
1953. Today it is 91, although it has 
averaged about 92 during the year. 

To facilitate the transition to the new 
program and, at the same time, strength- 
en agricultural commodity prices in the 
market place, the president has recom- 
mended that up to $2.5 billion worth of 
government-owned surplus farm goods 
be placed in a special reserve to be used 
for war emergencies, famine relief, for- 
eign aid, school lunch programs, charita- 
ble undertakings and disposal through 
newly developed commercial channels, 

Sizeable quantities of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable oils and, possibly, dairy prod- 
ucts would be “frozen” under this plan 
and thus reduce the annual carry-over 
for at least the first year to near nor- 
mal. These items could at no time be 
disposed of in such a manner as to inter- 
fere with regular domestic and foreign 
trade operations. 

The existing authority for support and 
purchase programs on such commodities 
as oats, barley, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, flax, meats, poultry and eggs, 
dairy products and fresh fruits and veg- 
etables would be virtually unchanged 
under the proposed plan. 

Price supports on five of the basic 
commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, pea- 
nuts and rice—would range between 75 
and 90 per cent of parity, depending on 
the supply from year to year. It was 
recommended by the president that the 
modernized parity formula, now sched- 
uled to become effective January 1, 1956, 
be applied to four of these crops at that 
time. It is already effective on rice, to- 
bacco and non-basic commodities, 

This modernized parity is based upon 
the price relationships of the various 
commodities to one another over the past 
10 years. It brings the old 1909-14 for- 
mula up to date. 

The president further recommended 
that legislative action be taken to insure 
gradual changes in farm prices. This 
plan would prevent a decline of more 
than 5 y: cent in any one year, as a 
result of the transition from the old to 
the modernized parity on various com- 
modities. 

A completely new program is proposed 
for wool. Direct payments would be 
made to producers to make up the differ- 
ence between the average price of wool 
during the marketing season and 90 per 
cent of parity. 

The special problems of small farm- 
ers, most of whom receive little or no 
direct benefits from price support pro- 
grams, are to be made the subject of a 
broad study recommended in the presi- 
dent’s message. 

We are making plans for high Jevel 
trade missions and for a world confer- 
ence on international trade problems 
with a view to expanding our exchange 
of agricultural goods with other na- 
tions. 

All of this represents a sound, for- 
ward-looking approach to our agricul- 
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CAVING THEM AWAY? 





NOT YET... BUT THERE WILL BE LOTS OF 


BARGAINS! 








GOOD CATTLE. 


Several hundred registered cows, cows and calves, bred 
and open heifers and plenty of serviceable-age bulls will 
be available for your selection on May 3 and 4. LOTS OF 
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BLOCKED L RANCH 


BRYSON, TEXAS 


L. O. MOORE and W. G. STAMPER, Owners 


PROUD 
MIXER’S 
HEIR 


A great individual thet is now 
showing his greatness through 
the calves being sired by him. 
We would be pleased to have 

F you visit us—see this bull and 
our breeding herd of Larry 
Domino cows that are produc- 
ing top Herefords. 














per minute) at normal PTO speed. 


COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use" — Equipped with NYRO 
‘Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear. Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
fittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your need for 
a high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor Sprayers 
offered, also “Wide-Jet'’ Sprayers All at new low prices! Also 
‘30-Day Trial Plan” Write- 


Farnam Co., Dept. TS6, Omaha, Nebr. 


RUPTURED? [tt s0oxur 
explains all about 
rupture and what you can do about it. Also 
describes famous Miller Form-Fitting Truss 
worn since 1929 by Doctors and thousands of 
their patients who now enjoy natural freedom and 
comfort at work, at play. Light and washable 
No slipping or chafing. Booklet comes in plain, 
sealed envelope. Send today. Address Dept. G, 
Miller Truss, Drawer 611, Hagerstown, Md 








**‘THE RANCHMAN” 


Oklahomo’s Only Livestock and Rodeo 
Megozine—$2.00 a Year 


MRS. FERNE E. KING, Editor 


114% EAST 2ND TULSA, OKLA, 
Single Copy—35Sc¢ 
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tural problems. The rigid, 90 per cent 
supports were engvesee by Congress 
during the second World War to encour- 
age expanded production and they were 
continued after that conflict had ended 
to cushion the transition to a _ peace- 
time economy. 

We have reached a point in our sup- 
port programs for some of these com- 
modities—notably wheat, cotton, dairy 
products and vegetable oils—where the 
resulting surpluses have reached unman- 
ageable proportions. Sane thinking coun- 
sels that continuation of the high sup- 
port levels which produced these major 
problems will never solve them. 

This oo ra ma has brought a halt 
to the fighting in Korea in line with 
President Eisenhower’s campaign pledge. 
We are returning to a peace-time econ- 
omy. 

This involves some readjustments on 
our farms and in our mines and facto- 
ries. We are still moving forward with a 
strong defense program but we no longer 
have to replace daily losses of planes, 
tanks and guns in Korea, The heavy de- 
mands from abroad for American food 
and fiber have declined sharply since 
1951. 

I believe the people of this nation can 
take the readjustments in stride. We 
can have prosperity without war and we 
are going to have it under this adminis- 
tration. 

I thank all of you for the opportunity 
to appear before this convention. 


The Cattleman has the greatest cir- 
culation among ranchmen of any publica- 
tion of its kind. If you are doing business 
with ranchmen, advertise in The Cattle- 
man, Write for advertising rates. 


Ao Cattleman 


Spark re aerate gelding, Mona- 
hans Quarter Horse show, owned by Dan 
Whitson, Goldsmith, Texte. Cathey 
photo. 


CK Ranch Spring Sale 


SUMMARY 
$73,080; ave. 
7,785; ave. 
80,365; avg. _. 


51 Bulls 
30 Females 
82 Head 


K RANCH, Brookville, Kansas, held 

its annual spring sale at the ranch 

on Monday, March 8, with the of- 
fering going to breeders from California, 
Colorado, Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

Top of the sale was an added lot. He 
was an April, 1953, son of CK Crusty 
72nd, he by CK Cruiser D 34th. This top 
prospect went to Van Dyke Hereford 
Ranch, Springer, N. M., for $7,000. Van 


April 


Dyke Hereford Ranch also purchased 
two other bulls. One was a May, 1953, 
son of TR Zato Heir 40th. He was the 
third top selling bull at $4,000. Their 
other purchase was a June, 1952, son of 
CK Cruiser D 34th which sold for $2,450. 

The second top selling bull was an Au- 
gust, 1951, son of CK Cruiser D 34th. 
He went to Harold Succro; Maxwell, 
Nebr., for $5,000. ° 

The females offered were all in pas- 
ture condition. The top female was a 
daughter of CK Crusty 10th, carrying 
the service of TR Zato Heir ‘40th. She 
went to C. P. Arnim, Sabinal, Texas, for 
$450. Arnim also purchased a June, 1953, 
son of TR Zato Heir 40th for $1,550. 

John Yantis, Brownwood, Texas, pur- 
chased a son of CK Cruiser D 34th for 
$2,000. Matthews Land and Cattle Co., 
Albany, Texas, purchased five bulls, 
making them the largest buyer at the 
sale. 

Gene Watson was the auctioneer. 


Set a sons anaes you on the 
artistic appearance of The Cattleman 
and particularly the February number 
with its reproduction of a pen and ink 
by the late Charles M. Russell. The 
many interesting articles contained in 
the magazine are avidly read by friends 
and acquaintances of your subscribers, 
many of whom are not connected with 
cattle and horse production. The article 
on Kosher Meat Processing was most 
interesting, not only to Hebrews and 
Moslems, but also to us Gentiles, who 
like to know about such definitely im- 
portant matters. The Horse Handling 
Science articles are always delightful 
and educational. —Jonathan Kent, San 
Diego, California. 








Tulia 
Shallowater 
Happy 
Happy 
Lubbock 
Haskell 
Floydada 
Ralls 
Floydada 
Abernathy 


Calvin D. Holcomb 
Billy J. Evans 
Clyde Bradford 
Ray W. Corbin 
Oakley Stevenson 
Albert Thame 
Dean Walls 

Lloyd Gambrel 

E. L. Turner 
Riggs & Barnett 


CONSIGNORS 


Jerre] B. Rapp 

Bill Norman & Son 
A. C. Chesher 
Oneil Rockey 

E. B. McAnelly 
Howard Buck 
Clyde Taylor 
David Hudgins 
Clifford Farmer 

J. W. Frazier May 
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Estelline 
Dougherty 
Littlefield 
Muleshoe 
Tulia 
Littlefield 
Munday 
Lakeview 
Memphis 


10 BULLS : 
30 FEMALES 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


ASSOCIATION 


Sponsored 


WEST TEXAS 


Registered, Pasture Fitted 


Aberdeen- Angus Sale 


WHERE Champion Sale Cattle Are Bred! 


Selling 
Herd bull prospects 
ll range bulls 
Bred & open heifers 


Bred cows and cows 
with calves 


J. Fred Bucy Brownfield 





LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Texas Tech Beef Barn 


Henry Moore, Pres. 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass'n 
Eldorado, Texas 


Clyde R. Bradford 
Sale Chairman 
Happy, Texas 


Glenn L. Tole, Sec.-Treas. 
Texas Aberdeen Angus Ass'n 
203 Livestock Exch. Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION 


Sponsored 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


Aberdeen-Angus 


SHOW & SALE 


AK 


wl : 
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45 Saturday, 








onc | APRIL 10, 1954 


it’s performance that counts! 





Only high quality individuals with a lifetime of service before them will be 
offered. See them show—compare their breeding and you too will agree it’s 


a real opportunity to take HERD IMPROVING CATTLE home! 





Wichita Falls, Texas 


Herd Bull 


Prospects 


4-H CLUB LIVESTOCK PAVILION 


BENNY SCOTT for THE CATTLEMAN 








Glenn L. Tole, Sec.-Treas. Arthur Johnson 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass'n Sale Chairman 
203 Livestock Exchange Bldg. Ryan, Oklahoma 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Henry Moore, President 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass’n 
Eldorado, Texas 
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Rilea W. Doe, Vice President of Safeway Stores tells cattlemen assembled 
in San Antonio of relationship and responsibility of producers, whole- 
salers and retailers as they affect the livestock industry. 


N the moving of meat from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, there are two 
parties involved of great importance 

-the producer, and the wholesaler or 
paseer However, these two constitute 
yut two legs of the three-legged stool 
which supports the livestock industry. As 
a retailer, I constitate the third leg; and 
although I am not quite as long (in per- 
sonal stature) as the other two legs 
often seem to be, the support of agricul- 
ture which I represent (retailing) must 
balance the other two if a firm base is 
to be maintained. No three-legged stool 
will stand if one leg is missing. Each leg 
is equally necessary, and each must help 
the others carry the load. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to briefly 
detail the logical mutuality of interests 
of food production and distribution, for, 
even though each is a distinct field, they 
do have complementary relationships 
and responsibilities: (1) Each is interest- 
ed in a constant, dependable, and ade- 
quate food supply; (2) we are both in- 
terested in good quality, for the house- 
wife will otherwise decline our offer- 
ings; (3) we must both be alert to keep 
— or cost related to the consumers’ 
yuying power. If these figures are too 
high, we both lose; (4) we are both inter- 
ested in enlarging the markets for food, 
because production is at an all-time high 
in your products. 


With all these points of agreement 
there can be no just argument; there- 
fore, let us now direct our thoughts else- 
where. I shall attempt to fairly state the 
viewpoint of all food. retailers, but many 
of my figures will have to come from 
chain food store sources, for that is the 
field with which I am most familiar, and 
from which I can get figures otherwise 
very difficult to obtain. 


I would like to establish as a premise 
the widely accepted axiom of distribu- 
tion which states that “The producer 
receives what the consumer pays, less 
the costs of distribution.” Therefore, the 
producer is necessarily interested in any 
system of distribution which can and 
does reduce the costs of distribution. 

Unlike most businesses, all food stores 
operate in glass houses, because the price 
of farm commodities is known or avail- 
able to both producers and consumers. 
What is not known, or at least not rec- 
ognized, is the cost of processing, trans- 

ortation, waste, and handling. Later on 
Po will give some detailed facts on this 
matter. 

Food retailing is the first business to 
be affected by the mass sentiment of 
either consumers or producers and some- 
times that sentiment is so querulous that 
we retailers wonder if the producer has 
forgotten that he is also a consumer and 
that, if he wants to sell his products on 


Rilea W. Doe 


a high market, he must, as a consumer, 
expect to buy them at high prices. If 
he wants low retail prices, he must sell 
low at the farm. No satisfactory teeter- 
board was ever designed that kept both 
ends of the board either in the air, or on 
the ground, at the same time. It’s that 
simple. 

The multiple-unit food store is com- 
mitted to the policy of paying going 
market prices and then selling at the 
lowest possible price which will yield a 
minimum profit. This method enables ™ 
lower-income groups to _ purchase 








H. F. Banker, Port Arthur 
Essar Ranch, San Antonio 
Roland E,. Evans, Sealy 

R. S. Hays, Kerrville 
Chester Jordan, Brookshire 
Bill Kendall, George West 
A. T. Licata, San Antonio 


Mecom Angus Ranch, 
Houston 





Consignors 


C. Rampy, Montgomery 


Rutta Angus Ranch, 
Columbus 


James C. 
Schmidt Brothers, McGregor 
Dan F, Searight, Austin 

H. N. Smith, Fort Worth 
Waco A. Smith, Katy 

James C. Tucker, Buda 
Eugene Riser, George West 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION 


Sponsored 


GULF COAST 


Registered, Pasture Fitted 


Aberdeen- Angus Sale 


Get With the Market Toppers 





Ryan, Houston 








Roland E. 
Sale Chairman 


Gienn L. Tole, Sec.-Treas. 
203 Livestock Ex. Bldg. 


Fort Worth, Texas Sealy, Texas 


Evans, 


Henry Moore, President 
Tex. Aberd’n-Ang. Ass’n 
Eldorado, Texas 


10 BUL 
60 FEMALE 


SAT., APRIL 17th 
COLUMBUS, TEXAS 


SALE STARTS AT 1 P. M. 


by Buying Blacks! 


Selling 


Ready 
to go! 


Ready 
to produce! 
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ANGUS VALLEY FARMS 
FIRST BRED COW and COW AND CALF SALE 


12 Noon Saturday, May | At the Farms 


SENIOR SIRE OFFERING: 
120 WELL BRED COWS 


Over 40 with calves at side, 


and almost every one a good one. 


FEATURING THE SERVICE OF OUR GREAT SIRE 
PRINCE SUNBEAM 105th 


His Top Breeding Sons and Grandsons Now Being 
Used at Angus Valley Farms 


By name—BLACK PEER 28th 
BLACK PEER 162nd 
BLACK KNIGHT 95th 
BLACK KNIGHT 135th 
BLACK KNIGHT 86th 


You could very well get your Herd Sire from this excellent group of 
Bred Females. Many of the cows selling will be bred to the three 
great bulls pictured on the left. 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO PUT YOUR OWN PRICE ON ANGUS 
VALLEY UNFITTED FEMALES. JUST A FEW. OLDER COWS, AND 
ad ai OVER 30 TWO YEARS AND UNDER, ALL GUARANTEED SAFE IN 
Prifhn yh ey eRe ey CALF. 


edie ae os be 
Black Peer 28th FAMILIES IN THE SALE—Barbara, Blackeap, Blackeap Jessie, Black- 
bird, Edella, Elba, Eline, Erica, Eulima, Fourth Branch Blackbird, 
GRANDSON Georgina, Jilt, Juana Erica, Lady Ida, Lucey, McHenry Barbara, Miss 
Burgess, Missouri Barbara, Pride of Aberdeen, Queen Mother, Rose- 
mere Barbara, Witch of Endor. 


THE HOME OF THE “PEERS” and THE “KNIGHTS” 
WELCOMES YOU, SATURDAY, MAY Ist 


Lunch at 17 a. m. Sale starts promptly at 12 noon. 


AUCTIONEERS: Col. Hamilton James, Col. Ray Sims 
SALE HEADQUARTERS: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okichoma 


iati Aberd 
0 





Representatives of American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders A 
Angus Journal, The Cattleman, and of many other livestock publications will 
be available, many of whom know our cottle very well. They will assist you 
with information on the offering. 


ioe 
‘ 


Black Knight 95th WRITE FOR CATALOG to BOX 1710, Tulsa 


ANGUS VALLEY FARMS,Inc. eo Box1710 o@ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Jay P. Walker, President Walter Willis Earl Dugger Roy Hardesty, Manager 
Box 1710, Tulsa Breeding Herdsman Rt. 9, Box 575, Tulsa 
Phone 2-9141 Phone 1300 Sand Springs 
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greater volume of food, thus widening 
the farmers’ market. In other words, by 
expense-saving methods and by reducing 
the profit on each unit sold, we increase 
volume. The farmer likes to do the same 
thing. You like to lower your costs of 
production on each unit of a crop (pound 
or bushel) by increasing your per-acre 
production. We reduce unit costs by di- 
rect-line handling of larger volume. The 
over-all principle is the same. 

It is obvious that production and dis- 
tribution must go ahead hand in hand. 
Mass produotion is here. Mass distribu- 
tion must parallel it for maximum bene- 
fits to producer, distributor and consum- 
er. A straight line is still the shortest 
distance between two points; therefore 
the straight-line distribution method of 
the modern, multiple-unit, efficient food 
store is a system equipped to furnish the 
needed, fast, mass distribution. 

There is another parallel in the farm- 
er-retailer picture. Fewer people are liv- 
ing on farms, but the ones who are, are 
living on larger, more productive acre- 
ages. The “bare living’ farmer has 
largely moved out. That is understand- 
ably somewhat true in retailing, too. 
Grocery stores have become progressive- 
ly larger and more efficient, and have 
continuously increased their contribution 
to the general economy of the nation. 
From this comparison, it seems that 
agriculture and food retailing are evolv- 
ing in a similar manner. 

Modern food retailers have been happy 
to furnish many services to agriculture. 
We have extended the distribution of 
your product to many states, and man 
small towns remote from markets. e 
have cooperated with intensive (and ex- 
pensive) sales campaigns when you 
needed help. Our company has never 
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failed to answer your organized requests. 
We have aided farm cooperatives in our 
preference to deal direct with such 
groups. Through cooperative marketing 
groups, farmers achieve collective bar- 
gaining. That’s good for you, and we like 
it—in agriculture. So far as my com- 
pany is concerned, farmers, as a class, 
are at once our first source of supply, as 
well as our largest customer. In 1952, as 
a source of supply, for every $100 of 
sales through our stores, $85.25 was 
paid to farmers and other suppliers for 
merchandise. We seem to be working 
for you! 

Size alone, in retailing, is not impor- 
tant, however, unless an economic meth- 
od is pursued, Such a method, as used 
by up-to-date food retailers today, has 
accomplished an astounding, measurable 
benefit, for food is actually cheaper to- 
day, by many yardsticks, than in the 
1930’s. For instance, from 1935 to 1939, 
the average consumer spent 22 per cent 
of his total income for food. At the end 
of ’51, the same food would have cost 
him only 17 per cent of his income. This 
reduction of 21 per cent saved American 
families about one and a half billion dol- 
lars. This result was accomplished in the 
face of tremendous handicaps. 

For instance: In 1953 wages (which 
represent about 65 per cent of the cost 
of operating food stores) were up over 
300 per cent over 20 years ago, yet the 
clerk’s work-week has declined by 30 per 
cent. 

Taxes in one food chain showed a 260 
per cent increase, 1940 to 1952. 

Rents have increased an estimated 250 
per cent since 1935-39. 

Other expenses are up for us just as 
they are for you, so let’s all have a good 
ery together and not separately! 


April 


Really, my friends, to blame the re- 
tailer for high prices is like blaming the 
thermometer because the weather is hot. 

That’s the story. It is clear that when 
the three-legged stool is used properly, 
we all resultantly do a better job for the 
industry and for consumers everywhere. 
Every element of the retail food indus- 
try has contributed something, to the 
over-all result that the country is on its 
way to “eating its way out” of the beef 
problem. Therefore, let’s don’t forget 
that homely but utilitarian three-legged 
stool. By bearing equal shares of the 
burden, all three of us—producer, pro- 
cessor and retailer—can do a better job. 
We do need each other. Remember the 
story of the jeweler’s clock? I close 
with it. 

In the story, a man stopped at the 
same jeweler’s each day to set his watch. 
The jeweler asked him why he stopped 
to do it every day. The man said, “I blow 
the whistle at the factory, and I need to 
be sure my watch is right, so I set my 
watch by your clock.” 

“That’s a coincidence,” said the jewel- 
er, “but it is also significant, for I set 
my clock by your whistle!” 

It is significant, isn’t it? 

In conclusion, the consumption of beef 
in 1953 reached the highest point in his- 
tory—75 pounds per capita—and there 
were more total pounds of beef con- 
sumed than ever before in a_ similar 
period. The retailers (the third leg of 
the three-legged stool) are happy to 
have been able to serve you in such a 
way that these results were obtained. 

Your brand is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 





ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION 


Sponsored 


LOWER PANHANDLE 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus Sale 





Texas, Saturday, April 24. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER! 


Cattlemen are following the Angus trail to 
larger and heavier calf crops by using 
Angus bulls and females. Your opportu- 


nity to get on the right trail is at Memphis, 


10 BULLS 











Glenn L. Tole, Sec.-Treas. 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass’n. 
203 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 

Fort Worth 6, Texas 


David Hudgins 
Sale Chairman 
Lakeview, Texas 


Top young range bulls 
Herd bull prospects 


Selling 
45 FEMALES 


Open and bred heifers 
Bred cows and cows with 
calves 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24th 
MEMPHIS, TEXAS 


Henry Moore, President 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass’n. 
Eldorado, Texas 
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SEVERE DROUTH FORCES 
COMPLETE DISPERSION 
CHES-ANGUS FARMS - MAY 24 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SELLING 
332 HEAD 


* 162 COWS 
* 100 CALVES at side 


with dams rebred 


* 50 HEIFERS 


30 open, 20 bred 


* 5 HERD BULLS 
* 15 YOUNG BULLS 


Some ready for light 
service — two are by 
Prince Esquire of Sun- 
beam, 

one by 

Homeplace Kileenmere 
999 


SHIGER. 
aC Me 


Calves on the ground are 
BLACK KNIGHT 181st OF AV , by these four bulls 


*Prince Sunbeam 29th {|*#*Bik Prince of Sunbeam 
Prince Sunbeam 105th j 629408 | Erica Marie of a @ BAR PRINCE OF A&M 
784382 ) Queen Peeress 5S. B. )***Blk Peer of St. Albans , 
525281 | Queen <s baenae by Prince Sunbeam 100th 
Black Peer 28th of Angus Eston of Quality Quality Marshall 3d 
Valley 1000530 Escora Eston J “483388 | Erica Enid 7th . BLACKCAP JOCK SH 
HOBBES Erica Escora {Escort Marshall 3d by Dalkeith 4th 


458136 | Erica Entella 8th 
ats ‘ @ SOUTHOAKS EILEENMERE 
Burgess Eston 3d {Eston of Quality 
Raona’s Burgess Eston 7th j 573014 (Miss Burgess B. 5th 999th 
776478 Ericaline of Woodlawn {Proud Boy 13th . 6 

Erica Escora-Estoness - ' 40958 | = ) Ericaline 2d by Eileenmere 999th 
1078491 Escort Marshall 3d {Escort Marshall 
Erica Escora 5th j 421864 \Erica McHenry 44th e BROOK PRINCE 1 Ith 

469760 Erica Marlene &th {Erwin Marshall by Brook Prince 


398328 | Erica Entella 8th 
A WIDE SELECTION 


E 
50 FEMALES SELL BRED TO HIM OF POPULAR FAMILIES 


This dispersion is necessary because of the drouth. The cattle have been well taken 
care of and are in good breeding condition. The drouth has not lowered the quality 
of these cattle . . . but it may lower the price. 


Sale to be held at Luther McClung’s Saginaw Ranch, 5 mi. north of Fort 
Worth Stockyards, 2 mi. east of Saginaw at 12 noon 


cme’ = CHES-ANGUS FARMS = = 


A. C. CHESHER, Owner LITTLEFIELD, TEXAS NORMAN McANELLY, Manager 





A JENSEN 
Ain’t Lazy! 


‘Tis said that lazy people often need 
a kick in the seat of their can’ts. 


As fer JENSEN Units, there ain’t a lazy port in 
these faithful, sturdy water well units. Once you 
install ‘em, and that’s mighty easy to do, you can 
be sure they'll keep right on pumpin’, ‘round the 
clock if need be. On top of all the dependable 
service, JENSEN Units cost less to buy, maintain 


and operate. 


1 think this is the kind of water well pumpin’ 


equipment you wont .. . and that’s why | sug- 


gest you write the JENSEN Folks ot 1004 Four- 
teenth St., Coffeyville. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


Coffeyville, Kansas, U.S. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE 
50 Church St., New York City 


Wlartins. 
VETERINARY 
PREPARATIONS 


for complete 
livestock and poultry care 


a Lu arterr ther 














AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
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The Texas 
Research League— 
What and Why 


John R. Evans, a director of this 
league, tells cattlemen at San An- 
tonio to take more interest in what 
goes on in our government. 


OUR business is the cattle business. 
Mine is the oil business. I am here 
today to talk about our business, 

yours and mine, the business of govern- 
ment, 

Specifically, I want to discuss with 
you the work that is being done—and 
can be done—by the Texas Research 
League, an organization which I have 
the privilege of serving as a director 
along with Jay Taylor and many other 
such distinguished, civic-minded henene, 
This last applies to Jay, not myself. 

Any problem can be solved by finding 
correct and complete answers to five 
questions—who, when, where, what and 
why. Each answer is equally important 
and requires detailed consideration. My 
subject stresses what and why because 
they point most directly to the problem 
at hand and why it should be solved. 


A brief answer to all points can be 
made, The Texas Research League is ex- 
actly what the name implies. It is a 
league of Texans, from all sections of 
the state, from all groups, bound to- 
gether by an interest in better govern- 
ment, and seeking that goal through 
practical, objective, useful research into 
the problems of Texas state and local 
government. 

You may feel that any such organiza- 
tion, dedicated to the study of the de- 
tailed functions of government, is far re- 
moved from your interests and concerns 
as cattlemen. I believe the opposite is the 
case. 

“Research,” after all, has been de- 
scribed as “what we start doing when 
we can’t go on doing what we are do- 
ing.” 

As cattlemen, I am sure you know 
from personal experience that govern- 
mental operation has reached a_ point 
where it should not be allowed to con- 
tinue as it has in the past two or three 
decades. 

You know how the role and charac- 
ter of government—on all levels—has 
changed during this period. You feel 
keenly the impact of government taxa- 
tion which now takes such a high per- 
centage of our total earnings. Like many 
others, you have experienced first-hand 
the burden of government regulation and 
om know what it means to have the 
eavy hand of government agencies in- 
terfere in your affairs. 

Such detailed regulations and large 
tax levies, both direct and indirect, have 
been an end result of government cen- 
tralization. Each succeeding emergency, 
real or manufactured, has taken govern- 
ment farther away from your county 
courthouse and your state. 

This trend should not and must not 
continue. 3 

You cattlemen have a great and unique 


John R. Evans 


heritage of freedom, and you have a 
great faith in freedom. I am certain you 
believe freedom can be best served by 
getting and keeping the power of gov- 
ernment close to the ose 

That, I believe, is the basic problem 
facing our generation of Americans—to 
keep the power of government in the 
hands of the people, where the authors 
of the Constitution intended it should be. 
Basically, I believe this means strength- 
ening state and local governments 
through improving their efficiency of 
operations. 

How, you may ask, can “research” 
help attain that goal? Not all the battles 
of freedom are fought on battlefields or 
decided at ballot boxes. Freedom’s 
strongest ally—in good season or bad— 
is information, full, factual, nonpartisan, 
usable information. The Biblical prom- 
ise, engraved across the face of the main 
building at our State University, is a 
reminder of this: “Ye Shall Know the 
Truth and the Truth Shall Make You 
Free.” 

Research, let us not forget, is the con- 
tinuing quest for truth. 

Over the past twenty years, more and 
more of the power of the people has 
slipped from the people’s grasp. During 
that period, government has grown more 
and more complex. You and I, and all 
citizens have known less and less about 
what our government was doing, and 
even less about why it was being done. 
The loss of power, and the lack of 
knowledge, are directly related; one is 
the cause, the other the result. 

During this period, the units of gov- 
ernment closest to us, our state and local 
governments, have declined in influence; 
the central government, far removed, has 
gained. Correspondingly, many citizens 
have lost interest in their state and local 
governments. soage have raised their 
voices in proper alarm at the excesses 
of Washington bureaucracy, but 
many of us have not lifted a finger to 
defend or strengthen the governments 
closest to home. 

Our state government and the local 
units can do a better job only if we, as 
private citizens, know what we want 
them to do, tell our elected officials what 
we want done, and help our public serv- 
ants accomplish those goals. 

Obviously, the foundation for revital- 
izing this relationship is in research— 
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to get the facts and the answers we 
need. We certainly do not have all these 
facts and answers now. 

Private enterprise long ago found that 
no matter how able, or how brilliant, 
executive talent might be, research was 
necessary to guarantee progress. The 
demands of the profit motive compelled 
business, industry and agriculture to 
turn to research. In both your business 
and mine, research has played a vital 
role. 

Research has vastly improved your 
breeds of cattle. Research on feeding, 
serums and medicines has greatly re- 
duced your losses. Market research has 
enhanced your profits. Today’s herds of 
purebred cattle are far removed from the 
Texas Longhorn, king of the plains in 
the early days of the state. 

Likewise, in the oil business, research 
fills a role which cannot be overstated. 
Had it not been for research, many of 
our early oil fields which still produce 
might long ago have been abandoned. 
Research has enabled us to secure great- 
er recoveries. Research has brought us 
the wonders of the petro-chemical indus- 
try. Twenty-five years ago, up in the 
Panhandle, natural gas was almost val- 
ueless. Today, through research, science 
has learned to make more than 9,000 
products from the hydrocarbons of nat- 
ural gas. Similar results have been 
achieved in every field where research 
has been applied. There are few indus- 
tries or businesses which have not bene- 
fited immensely from research efforts. 

Today, government at all levels is the 
biggest business in the United States, 
spending nearly $250,000,000 each day. 
The annual expenditures of the twelve 
largest corporations in the nation won’t 
equal the budget of the Department of 
Defense. Yet, is the necessary amount of 
research being done to determine wheth- 
er this biggest of all businesses is being 
run in the best of all possible ways? 
The answer is, No. 

In one area, namely military opera- 
tions, governmental research has been 
significant. Studies of radar in World 
War II made present-day television pos- 
sible. Numerous articles now in every- 
day use originated or were improved di- 
rectly from defense research. The long 


range of possibilities of nuclear research | 


are tremendous, first the atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, guided missiles, the 
atomic submarine, and we hope peaceful 
commercial adaptation in the future. 

In the defense area, survival has de- 
manded progress. Last year’s weapons 
won’t defend us if the enemy has codue"s 
weapons. All of these developments are 
primarily means of destruction and are 
constructive only to the extent they en- 
hance our national security. 

Although obviously vital, military de- 
fense is only part of the governmental 
job. Why has our government not real- 
ized the necessity for comparable effi- 
ciency in all areas as in the defense 
area? 

We have found through long and un- 
happy experience that government, as 
an entity in itself as distinguished from 
the individual holding governmental of- 
fice, is not a thorough or objective critic 
of itself. The primary concern of gov- 
ernment too often, on all levels, is to 
perpetuate itself, to resist change, to 
maintain the status quo. Most of the sig- 
nificant operational advances we _ have 
made, and those advances are all too 
few, have come when outside organiza- 
tions or groups were called upon to re- 
examine government’s practices. Thig 
was true, nationally, of the Hoover Com- 
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Hundreds of females and plenty of serviceable-age bulls. 
Lots of good cattle. Don’t miss it! 
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“DL Herefords do well in Canada, too 
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From R. EDWARD STUBBS, Lazy Boy Farms, Caledonia, Ontario: ‘Lazy B Prince Domino is the 
first calf from the DL Dominette 91st heifer by DL Domino 90th, both purchased from you 
This March 1952 bull was consigned by us to the Ontario Bull Sale in Toronto which is the 
largest bull show and sale in Ontario. there being 363 bulls shown and sold this year. He was 
reserve grand champion and was sold as the highest priced Hereford bull at the sale. This 
highest price was $885, which shows that our prices for bulls in this part of Canada are 
somewhat different to the prices brought by your top bulls in the sale ring.” 


At the recent Baton Rouge Show two of our bulls by EG Royal Mixer 172nd 
stood fourth and fifth in class and one was second top selling bull. 


We now have calves by TR Zato Heir 240th, 
our 30n of tris great sire and they are most 
promising. 


Selling in the Roundup Sale 
Fort Worth, May 3-4 


4 females by EG Royal Mixer 172nd, a son 
of the Register of Merit HG Proud Mixer 
579th. Two will sell bred to TR Zoto Heir 
240th. 
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J. H. McFarland, Foreman 
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The SADDLE 


of the CENTURY 


LEDDY BROS. 


Cutting Horse 
SADDLE 


In a full quarter-century of 
saddie making, we have 
never made a saddle thot is 
£0 universally accepted as 
our new Cutting Horse Sad- 
jle. It has become the choice 
of all kinds 

roping... 


of riders 
cutting horse 
and pleasure 


Write for Free Saddle 
Folder and Boot Catalog 


LEDDY BROS. BOOT & SADDLERY 
2455 North Main, Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Se Cattleman 


Price (as shown above) —$210 
Rough side out or plain $190 
With Blevins quick-change stir 
rup buekles, add $5. Without 
Foam Rubber Padded Seat, de 
duct $20, Completely rigged 
with mohair girth and flank 
cinch, and stirrups 
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The worst that has ever been known forces many good 
breeding cattle on the market. Your opportunity to buy 
on a distress market at your own price. 


There will be hundreds of registered Hereford cows, cows 
and calves, bred and open heifers in this sale and plenty 
one or a carload. 
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The Perfect Wound Dressing 
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mission in 1948; true, on the state level, 
of the Griffenhagen survey of our state 
government in the early thirties. 

Thus, one lesson is clear: if we want 
better government, run in a better man- 
ner, to produce better results, the private 
citizen should take responsibility for 
leadership in working to that end. 

On the state level, this idea is by no 
means new. Citizen sponsored research 
agencies were in existence more than 50 
years ago. The oldest existing agency, 
operating on a_ state-wide basis, was 
formed in New Jersey in 1915. Similar 
agencies have worked with noteworthy 
success in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, Oklahoma, Connecticut, 
and Louisiana, 

In Texas, until 1950, we had no such 
group. There were some worthy organi- 
zations working on the city level, or 
dealing with specific problems, such as 
taxes. There was no_ well-established, 
central state-wide agency. 

In that year, Governor Shivers, who 
was acutely aware of the importance of 
revitalizing the state government to jus- 
tify its responsibilities, formed the 
Texas Economy Commission to seek 
ways of improving administration within 
the executive branch of the state gov- 
ernment. That commission worked ably 
and well on a modest budget, within a 
limited sphere. 

Two years later, in July, 1952, the 
commission’s membership decided that a 
broader scope of activity was required. 
Experience in all organizations has 
shown that the highest degree of impar- 
tiality and objectivity comes from a non- 
political and nonpartisan private organi- 
zation. Thus, the Texas Research League 
came into being for the purpose of con- 
ducting research, making factual analy- 
ses and studies, furnishing reports, ad- 
vice, assistance and information to the 
departments of the state government 
(other than the judicial branch) on their 
overall problems and programs. Such 
studies are started only after a specific 
written requestrhas been received from 
the administrative head of the depart- 
ment involved. It was envisioned that, 
eventually, the studies would extend to 
local units. 

It was, and is the desire of the Texas 
Research League’s organizers and direc- 
tors that the contributions of the League 
be sound and enduring, not partisan, not 
narrow. The accomplishment of this de- 
sire has not been left to chance. These 
steps are important. 

(1) The original board was enlarged 
to seventy-two members so as to em- 
brace wider economic and sectional in- 
terests of our state. 

(2) A Policy Statement was adopted 
in February of 1953, which sets out these 
objectives clearly and definitely, There 
should be no misunderstanding in a work 
of this importance. 

To illustrate, let me read you some 
exact language from the policy: 

“1, The League’s purpose is to conduct 
research, make factual analyses and 
studies, and furnish reports, advice, as- 
sistance, and information to the several 
departments or branches of the state 
government (other than the judicial 
branch). For the present, the studies and 
research will be limited to state prob- 
lems. At a later date the League may 
make similar analyses and studies for 
cities, counties, and other political sub- 
divisions within the state. 

“2. The League is a private educa- 
tional corporation, and its activities are 
financed by public- spirited citizens and 
industries of the state. It will be strictly 
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nonpolitical in character, and its studies 
will be conducted objectively. 

“3. In the main, the League will un- 
dertake research and analysis of long- 
range, over-all problems which are im- 

ortant to the state as a whole or which 
bear upon major state activities. In ad- 
dition, it is contemplated that the League 
will be in a position to offer advice, 
assistance, and information on more im- 
mediate problems. 

“4. The League will not initiate stud- 
ies or research but will make studies 
and conduct research only on the request 
of public officials and after the research 
project has been approved by the League’s 
Executive Committee or Board. Written 
reports will be prepared at the conclu- 
sion of each study and will be made 
available to the state official or officials 
requesting the study, and, at the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee, to 
other interested officials. 

“5. Since the League is by its nature a 
research and fact-finding educational 
organization, it will carry on its work 
quietly and will not seek to publicize its 
activities. It will operate on the princi- 
ple that if its reports and conclusions 
are sound, they will sell themselves. The 
foregoing will not preclude the Board or 
Executive Committee, at their discretion, 
from making the League’s findings 
available to the public, nor shall it pre- 
clude the issuance of public statements 
by the Board or the Executive Commit- 
tee if and when they seem to be re- 
quired.” 

Let me stress again these two points: 

The League, as a private, nonprofit, 
nonpartisan, educational organization, 
will not initiate studies or research on 
its own, but will work only on the re- 
uest of the responsible public officials. 

he League is aimed at constructive re- 
sults, not at filling libraries with dust- 
gathering volumes of unwanted, unheed- 
ed, academic research. 

The League, in keeping with its char- 
acter, is to carry on its work quietly, 
not publicizing its activities, but believ- 
ing that good work will sell itself. 

The League has no ax to grind. It has 
no preconceived point to prove. It is 
searching for facts; the truth, that’s all. 
The League has assembled a profession- 
al staff of great competence and rich 
experience, headed by Mr. Alvin Burger, 
formerly research director of the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce and Re- 
search Director of the Council of State 
Chambers in Washington, Where needed, 
consultants are utilized who have spe- 
cial skills and knowledge of some phase 
of the problem at hand. 

This staff is at work. 

At the request of the State Hospital 
Board, the League is studying the or- 
ganization and support of state hospi- 
tals and special schools which now care 
for more than 25,000 patients, employ 
6,000 persons, and spend—apart from 
construction—nearly $20,000,000 annual- 
ly. It is hoped this study will enable 
those entrusted with directing this work 
of the state to find means of improving 
the efficiency of their organizations and 
put these services on a more business- 
like basis. In making this study, I might 
add, the League staff is going into the 
hospitals and institutions and studying 
at first hand the actual operation. 

At the request of the State Board of 
Education, the League is studying the 
operation of the Gilmer-Aiken school pro- 
gram. Public education is our biggest 
governmental business in Texas. We are 
spending nearly 60 per cent more on our 
public schools now than we were five 
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Hundreds of registered Hereford females from which to 
make your selection, whether you want to buy one or a 
carload. Cows, cows and calves, bred and open heifers. 
Plenty of serviceable-age bulls, too. 


The long drouth forces many good cattle to sell that oth- 
erwise would not be for sale. Come, take your pick and 
name your price. 

















Brush-Master 


The Saw With Two Saws 


The Ideal Machine 
For Your Land- 
Clearing Operation 


Practical 

Economical 

Efficient 
For a really good one-man land clearing 
iles brush and 
timber you can’t beat a Brush-Master— 
the machine that gives you a practical, 
economical and efficient operation. The 
Brush-Master cuts a 51%’ swath, cutting operation see a Brush-Master. 

For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. - - Livingston, Texas 


all brush and trees flush with the ground, 
leaving the land in perfect condition to 
carry out other pasture operations. For 
the best in an economical land-clearing 
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Kill Screw Worms and Maggots 
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castrating wounds too 
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MONEY! TIME! TROUBLE! 


Buy ALL your registered Herefords in the TEXAS HERE- 


Hundreds of registered Hereford cows, cows and calves, 
bred and open heifers and serviceable-age bulls will be 
waiting for you at FORT WORTH. LOTS OF GOOD 
CATTLE. Remember, May 3 and 4. 
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Heil-Arnold Dehydrating Machinery 
Soon pays for itself; and solves many of your 
feeding problems. To obtain complete details and 
costs, contact: 


THE HOWARD MANN COMPANY 
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years ago. This is a study which should 
have been made long ago—and a study 
which should produce results of lasting 
value. 

Likewise, a thorough study is being 
made, at the request of the Board of 
Regents, of the management and opera- 
tion of the vast University of Texas sys- 
tem. 

Other studies will be made, and 
should be made, on matters such as our 
highway program, our welfare assist- 
ance programs, and, of course, the vital 
problem of water supply and conserva- 
tion. 

These are challenging assignments for 
the League, but for you and me, for all 
Texans, the challenge is great to help 
make these programs of our state gov- 
ernment operate successfully, efficient- 
ly, and properly. Thus, the League is 
working for you—seeking, collecting, as- 
sembling, and analyzing the facts which 
you, as citizens, should have to help you 
fulfil! your responsibility for shaping 
our public policies. 

I realize you may ask the question: 
Why should an oil man or a cattleman 
be interested in work like this? 

First of all, it makes no difference 
whether we are cattlemen or oilmen, or 
members of any other trade or profes- 
sion. All of us are citizens concerned 
with the pre-eminent dangers now con- 
fronting our nation. For too long a time 
we have watched the advocates of regu- 
lation and the exponents of socialism 
and collectivism attack our system of 
free enterprise. They magnify its sins 
and hide its virtues. These undermining 
attacks have not been without success. 
Their efforts in the past have resulted in 
the virtual strangulation of private busi- 
ness through increased federal govern- 
ment control, an overburdening of gov- 
ernment restrictions and _ bureaucratic 
red-tape. While we, as businessmen, have 
used research zealously to improve our 
business operations, we have shame- 
facedly refused to offer more than “lip- 
service” to improve our government. I 
see no reason why the methods of re- 
search used so successfully in private 
business cannot be porno: | with equal 
success to our government. I believe that 
sound, thorough, practical research to 
determine all the facts is the best pre- 
ventive we can employ to arrest the 
drift toward collectivism. With the facts 
at our disposal the flaws can then be 
ferreted out and we can work for the 
common goal of keeping the power of 
government close to the people. 

Secondly, I am interested in this work 
of the Texas Research League, and or- 
ganizations like it, because I believe that 
we must work toward making our gov- 
ernment better instead of bigger. In 
business, bigness may sometimes be con- 
sidered a measure of success; in govern- 
ment, though, the pages of history show 
that governments grow bigger as the 
freedoms of the people grow smaller. Big 
government is virtually a symptom of 
diminishing public interest and concern 
in the affairs of government. We know, 
certainly, that our government today is 
big enough—the question of greater im- 
portance is, is it good enough? Only 
through constant, applied research to 
get the truth can we hope to assure gov- 
ernment’s consistent improvement. 

Third, and the most important reason 
is this: Research, as I said, is used in 
private enterprise because of the com- 
petitive system. Business must main- 
tain research staffs to survive in the com- 
petitive market. What then is the incen- 
tive for research in matters of govern- 
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ment? Someone might say, “Oh, there is 
no competition in government.” That is 
where he would be dangerously wrong. 

Ours is not the only form of govern- 
ment. In the world today, our free, rep- 
resentative government is almost a lone 
island in a sea of totalitarianism. Among 
the earth’s population, one hundred sixty 
million Americans stand as only a small 
band upholding the banners of freedom. 
Well over half the earth’s population has 
embraced or accepted other forms of 
government. The competition is fierce, 
and the struggle for men’s loyalty is the 
most important competitive situation in 
the world’s history. 

Against this competition, we can suc- 
ceed and survive only if we make sure 
that our governmental system is the best 
operated, best managed, most satisfac- 
tory of all. We cannot rely alone upon 
“good men” in high places. Those men 
are only as good as governmental opera- 
tion permits them to be, and they are 
only as representative as we private citi- 
zens enable them to be through our 
knowledge of what is needed and what 
we want our government to be. 

Furthermore, we have within the 
framework of our own republic a com- 
petitive situation. Those of us who pre- 
fer to keep the government close to the 
people have a heavy responsibility to 
make certain our state and local gov- 
ernments have the information, the facts 
they need to do the best job possible. It 
is our responsibility to help the men we 
elect, after they are elected. 

Carping criticism, demands, _ based 
purely on selfish interest, off-hand opin- 
lons are not the right kind of help. Our 
public officials need and earnestly desire 
constructive help. They need help from 
each of us and all of us. 

I believe organizations such as the 
Texas Research League will help each 
of us fulfill our responsibilities better, 
and, in turn, when we are equipped with 
information, with facts and truth, we 
can help our public officials fight the 
battles for freedom which must be 
fought—and won. 

That is why I am interested in the 
work of the Texas Research League. 
Knowing you as great champions of 
freedom, as men who respect facts and 
despise those who distort and misuse the 
truth, I believe that you, too, will look 
with interest upon the work of the Texas 
Research League. 


Marion’s Girl, owned by Marion Flynt, 
Midland, Texas, and Pigeon Five, owned 
by C. Scharbauer, Midland, respectively, 
champion senior and junior cutting 
horses, Sand Hills Quarter Horse show. 
Cathey photo. 
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BUY BULLS THAT 
HAVE BEEN TESTED 


75 Hereford and 7 Angus 
Bulls For Sale 


A Complete Record of Each Bull’s Gain Over 140-Day 
Feeding Period Will Be Furnished 


SALE TO BE HELD AT 
PANTECH FARMS 


Test Results—9:00 a. " APRIL 15 Col. Walter Britten, 
Sale—2:00 p. m. Auctioneer 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


14 Miles East of Amarillo, Texas, on Hy. 60 
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High Gaining Bulls Will: 


| 

| 1. Increase weaning weight of calves as much as 40 Ibs. per 
calf. 

2. Increase gains of calves or yearlings on feed as much as 
1/3 Ib. per day. 

3. Require less food per 100 Ibs. gain. 


| 
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PANTECH 
TESTED BULL SALE ASSOCIATION 


L. A. Maddox, Jr., Secretary 


Colby Conkwright, President 
Rt. 2, Panhandle, Texas 


Hereford, Texas 

















GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


. » « if you’re looking for a grass wonder- 
land where there’s a hungry demand for 
more and better livestock. Keep in touch 
with this buyer market through weekly 
editions of Livestock Weekly. Write for 
free sample copy care of Box 4245-C, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 
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Always ready to make sound livestock 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 
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and other livestock 


Charter planeload service from any 
point in the U. S. A. to any point 
in Latin America. 
Less than planeload service from St. 
Petersburg to: Havana, Belize, Guate- 
mala City, San Salvador, Panama City, 
Bogota, and other Colombia points. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


Write or Call 


ASA 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


AEROVIAS SUD AMERICANA, INC. 


Pinellas International Airport 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Phones: 410301, 419771, 410801 
x~ * * 
A U. 8. SCHEDULED INTERNATIONAL 
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Herzberg’s Range-tested Duplex 
Foam Rubber Saddle Pad lasts for 
years (we have 10 year record for 
many pads), is more comfortable for 
horse and rider, prevents sores, wash- 
able, cooler and keeps saddles from 
rolling. 

Jobbers and dealers contact 

us for complete information, 
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Your brand is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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Good Ranching 
Demands Good 


Tax Planning 


William Embree Jr., Tax Attorney for 
National Livestock Tax Committee, 
advises cattlemen at San Antonio 
to keep abreast of tax develop- 
ments. Cites some serious mistakes. 


THINK that most people, after hav- 
ing paid their taxes for the year, do 
their very best to forget that large 

sum of hard earned money which they 
had to pay over to Uncle Sam and to 
wipe from their minds all thoughts of 
taxes to be paid in the coming year. 
Of course, as pleasant as this may be, it 
is really a great mistake because of the 
fact that good ranching cannot be sepa- 
rated from good tax planning. Good 
ranching is a year round business requir- 
ing constant care, and good tax plan- 
ning requires similar attention. One of 
the things that saddens tax men most 
is to see a taxpayer who has done a 
wonderful job of ranching and yet loses 
most of his profits because he has made 
serious mistakes in his tax planning. 

Therefore, if you can possibly keep 
current with developments in the tax 
field, you are that much better off. 
Particularly is this true this year when 
Congress proposes to make hundreds of 
changes throughout the entire Internal 
Revenue Code. It is expected that these 
revisions will be enacted in the next 
few months, and they may be retro- 
active to the beginning of 1954, or to 
some date in 1954. Obviously, there are 
far too many changes for me to even 
list them for you. Therefore, I will men- 
tion only those which are related to the 
particular topics which I will discuss 
with you here today, ‘ 

I have picked out for brief review a 
few of the subjects which I believe to 
be most closely allied to the business 
of raising and selling livestock and 
which will therefore most particularly 
affect the contents of your pocketbooks. 
The first subject is that of capital gains. 

As you all know, Section 117 (j) of 
the Internal Revenue Code grants to 
livestock raisers the advantages of capi- 
tal gains treatment on profit received 
from the sale of animals held for draft, 
dairy or breeding purposes. Under capi- 
tal gains treatment, one half of such 
profits is completely exempt from taxa- 
tion, and in no event can the tax on such 
profits exceed 26 per cent. You will 
recall this law was passed in 1951 after 
a terrific battle with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the attack in behalf 
of the industry being spearheaded by the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
which represents the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association as 
well as other livestock groups. Because 
of this strong opposition by the bureau, 
it was generally recognized that once 
the bureau had been beaten and the 
law passed, stockmen could prepare 
themselves for a certain amount of 
retaliation by the bureau. However, such 
retaliation did not get under way as soon 
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as we had expected because, as you will 
recall, just prior to your Convention 
last year the bureau had issued a regula- 
tion defining what animals would qualify 
for capital gains and, by and large, this 


regulation was in line with industry 
thinking on this matter. But shortly 
thereafter the then Secretary of the 


Treasurer, Mr. Snyder, launched his first 
attack by strongly urging Congress to 
require stockmen to change from the 
cash to the accrual basis. Snyder knew 
that by doing this he could cut down 
sizably the capital gains advantage, and 
I will give you a brief illustration to 
show you how this would be true. If a 
man is on the accrual basis, it means 
that he is carrying his animals in in- 
ventory at a certain value. For pur- 
poses of this illustration, let us assume 
that he was earrying raised cows in his 
inventory at $50 a head. The man on the 
cash basis, on the other hand, does not 
set a value on his raised animals so that 
in effect he carries them on his books 
at zero. Now, whea the accrual man 
sells his cow for, say, $100, his profit 
is only the difference between the $50 
book value and the $100 sale price, and 
therefore capital gains applies only to 
this $50 profit margin and only $25 is 
therefore tax free. Whereas, when the 
cash basis stockman sells his raised 
cow, his profit is the difference between 
the zero book value and the $100 sales 
price, or $100, and under capital gains 
treatment $50 goes tax free. So you can 
see why Secretary Snyder was so inter- 
ested in forcing all cash basis stockmen 
onto the accrual method whereby he 
hoped to force them to carry their raised 
animals on their books at a valuation 
which would be so high as to cut down 
substantially the profit margin to which 
capital gain applies. It looked as though 
we were going to have a very close race 
with Secretary Snyder until President 
Eisenhower stepped in and replaced Sec- 


retary Snyder with Secretary Hum- 
phreys. The National Live Stock Tax 
Committee promptly persuaded Mr. 


Humphreys to drop the matter, and there 
has been no further agitation with re- 
spect to this cash versus accrual ques- 
tion. 

However, many persons remained in 
the bureau who were antagonistic to 
stockmen because of their victory in the 








capital gains matter and their antago- 
nism continued to be reflected to a con- 
siderable extent by Revenue Agents all 
over the country. There next ensued a 
terrific battle on the question of allow- 
ing capital gains on the sale of young 
replacement animals, and it necessitated 
three or four court cases before it was 
settled that the sales of immature re- 
placement animals were capital gains 
sales. Next came a series of court de- 
cisions on the subject of the accuracy 
with which a stockman had to be able 
to identify which young animals were 
in fact replacement animals and which 
of them were held by him for sale to 
others in the normal course of his busi- 
ness. Since the burden of proof is upon 
the taxpayer in these matters, the Gov- 
ernment won a number of decisions in- 
volving taxpayers who were careless in 
keeping records and otherwise operated 
in a manner by which they could not 
prove that the animals sold were actually 
being held by them as replacement ani- 
mals. These cases teach the very impor- 
tant lesson that stockmen should at the 
very least make a list of the young ani- 
mals by number, or by individuals in 
the case of registered cattle, identifying 
them as cattle which he holds for re- 
placement purposes. Preferably, he 
should physically segregate replacement 
animals from those he holds for sale. 
Thus, if he should later sell these re- 
placement animals, he will have proof 
to show that he originally intended to 
hold them as replacement animals, and it 
is then up to the Government to dis- 
prove this. Of course, to an extent, this 
battle over replacement animals was 
brought on by ignorance of some tax- 
payers who thought that all animals 
capable of breeding would qualify. And 
to a minor extent, the battle was brought 
on by those who deliberately abused the 
law. In any event, under the law and 
the cases as they now stand, if you keep 
decent records as to what animals you 
intend to hold as replacement animals, 
there is no reason why you would not 
be entitled to capital gains if you later 
sell these animals because of drouth, 
shortage of labor, or other reasons. 
One other retaliatory move by the 


Lady James, champion reining horse, 
Sand Hills Quarter Horse show, owned 
by R. Q. Sutherland, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cathey photo. 
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BLUE BELL 


fit better...look trimmer 


trim-fitting . . . they're scientifically sized, 
buy your exact size 


Sanforized 11-0z. denim can't shrink out of fit 





smooth zipper closure can't buckle 





ho-scratch rivets can’t mar saddles 


top value . . . men’s Wrangler jeans $3.69, 
jackets $4.29, shirts $4.29. 
Wrangler styles and sizes for youths, 
boys, misses and girls. 


guaranteed to be the 
best made, best fitting 
you can buy, or your money back! 


BLUE BELL, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 
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Government to whittle down the advan- 
tages of capital gains was the move 
whereby revenue agents were appar- 


ently instructed to require stockmen to 
. place high salvage values on purchased 

animals. The net effect of this is to 

e lower the profit margin and decrease 

the amount of profit which goes tax free 


under the capital gains law. Hereto- 


Never before have you had such an opportunity to invest fore stockmen had always been depre- 
ciating their purchased animals down to 


so little and buy so MUCH as now in the registered Here- zero, and in almost all cases this prac- 
: tice was accepted by revenue agents. 
ford business. However, in recent years Agents have 
been insisting on salvage values ranging 
PLAN TO ATTEND THE anywhere from $50 up on commercial 

cows and from $100 up on registered 
stock. It now appears that since the 
livestock market has taken such a ter- 


rible beating, the agents are no longer 

ow being so insistent on this depreciation 

matter since they now ee such defi- 

nite proof that the value of a cow or 

MAY 3 & 4 Fort Worth, BULL BARN bull can fluctuate so drastically. It 

STARTS 9:00 A.M. I /-3 ae Ole Ge.) (ed, would be our feeling that if a stockman 

exas depreciates a purchased cow over ap- 

T oe ; yy roximately 8 years and a bull approxi- 

Sale sponsored by Texas Hereford Association, Fort Worth tbe oom Pcs ha wcekk io nares 

in depreciating the animal to a reason- 
ably low figure. 

: Finally, it appears that the new Code 

Select one or a carload from the hundreds of registered suviaionh will net make any chanase ie- 


Hereford cows, cows and calves, bred and open heifers sofar as it grants capital gains advan- 
tages to stockmen. 


and plenty of serviceable-age bulls. BUY THEM AT The next matter which I would like 

to discuss with you is the involuntary 
YOUR OWN PRICE. conversion section of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, presently Section 112 (f). In- 
voluntary conversion, for the purpose of 
this section of the Code, means that a 
= taxpayer has_ involuntarily —— 

y property into money. For example, where 
For Work, Pleasure or Rodeo eee a barn burns down and the stockman 
receives insurance proceeds; or where 


You'll find everything you desire in a fine saddle the government condemns or threatens 


to condemn part of his land under its 


H f | | eminent domain powers as a result of 
bearing the M. & LEDDY Brand! which the stockman sells his land or is 
| | given compensation for taking the land 
pursuant to a condemnation proceeding. 

; | In many of these cases, the taxpayer 

% Leddy’s Cheyenne '| | makes a profit on Pa destruction, sale 
‘ or condemnation of property which he 
Cantle Roll . 4 <= ‘ did not want to dispose of to begin with. 
5 Y Early in the game, Congress recognized 

HSM f ; that it way unfair to tax a man for any 

% Free Swinging Y such enforced profit. For instance, in 
Stirrups P the case of the barn which burned down, 
~ | if this barn had been depreciated to a 

value of $500 and the stockman received 
; | | $1,000 from the insurance company, he 

% World's Finest | | would have realized a gain to the extent 
Leather, Materials of $500, and in the absence of the in- 
' | | voluntary conversion provision in the 

and Workmanship | | Code, he would have to pay a tax on 
é WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Paes hae anes = 2 sii 
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M. L, LEDDY Saddle & Boot Shop - SAN ANGELO, TEXAS | 
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GEORGE & EVA COOPER Early maturing Polled Herefords. 
PERRYTON, TEXAS Range bulls and replace- 


POLLED HEREFORDS ment heifers. 
We are sold out of serviceable age bulls at Steiner Valley Ranch 


present. We have a group of top bull calves 
by WRJ Mossy Domino and WRJ Domestic ‘ 
Anx. 5 that are coming along nicely. Visitors Ted O'Neil, Mgr., Whitney, Texes 
weleome any time. VISITORS WELCOME 
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Write for further information eed 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth lion, Monahans Quarter Horse show, 
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that $500. Under the involuntary con- 
version section, he need not pay a tax 
on that $500 if he invests it in the con- 
struction of a new barn; and, similarly, 
the man whose land was taken by the 
government need not pay a tax on any 
gain he might have realized if he takes 
the proceeds received from the govern- 
ment and invests them in new land. 
About 12 years ago, Arizona was 
stricken with a severe drouth as a result 
of which many ranchers were forced to 
sell their entire herds which otherwise 
would have died of thirst. For example, 
Rancher Jones, on the cash basis, had 
100 cows which he had raised and which 
he was forced to sell for $10,000. Since 
these cows stood on his books at zero, 
gain from the transaction was $10,000 
and he was required to pay the govern- 
ment a large part of this in taxes. Thus, 
without any fault on his part, he was 
forced to sell his cattle and lose a good 
part of the proceeds in taxes. Jones, 
and all others in a similar position in 
Arizona, looked at the involuntary con- 
version section of the code and asked 
themselves why they should not be en- 
titled to the relief granted there. In 
other words, why shouldn’t Jones be 
allowed to take his $10,000, hold it for 
a reasonable time until drouth conditions 
improved, and then re-invest that $10,- 
000 in a new herd and thereby not be 
required to pay any tax on that $10,000? 
The matter was brought before the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for a 
ruling, and the commissioner flatly re- 
fused to allow the involuntary conversion 
section to be applied to a situation of 
that kind on the ground that the sale 
proceeds had not been received as a re- 
sult of the destruction of the cattle and 
that the fact that the cattle were threat- 
ened with destruction was not sufficient. 
The commissioner stated that the in- 
voluntary conversion section did not 
apply to sales made because of threat- 
ened destruction; it applied only in the 
case of threat of condemnation by the 
government. No amount of persuasion 
could change his mind although no effort 
was made at the time to litigate the 
matter or rectify it by legislation, Then 
came the serious drouth in California, 
and then the disastrous drouth here in 
Texas. In each case, the commissioner 
was again requested to reverse his rul- 
ing, and in each case he refused. 
Finally on the heels of the drouth 
came the disastrous poisoning episode 
whereby in 1953 millions of dollars of 
Texas and Oklahoma cattle died of a con- 
dition known as hyperkeratosis brought 
about by the consumption of pellets con- 
taining a poisonous compound. The com- 
pany which made the pellets has ap- 
parently paid out hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in damages to stockmen whose 
cattle were poisoned by the pellets. These 
damages are based on the market value 
of the cattle prior to the poisoning less 
salvage, and stockmen who have been 
paid these damages find themselves in 
the position of being taxed heavily on 
the monies received as damages plus 
whatever they have been able to get as 
salvage. The inequity of the situation is, 
of course, clear, and at the request of 
the industry, the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee once more approached 
the commissioner and requested a ruling 
from him to the effect that any such 
profit received by stockmen would not 
be taxed provided that the stockmen 
re-invested the proceeds in new herds. 
Once again the commissioner inform- 
ally indicated that he would not agree 
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to this. A formal written request for a 
ruling was submitted last July and in 
November of last year my _ partner, 
Stephen Hart, who is attorney for the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, at- 
tended a hearing on the ruling with 
bureau officials in Washington. Every 
indication at the hearings was that the 
ruling would be denied. This time the 
government took the position that the 
cattle had died of a disease and that the 
involuntary conversion section did not 
contemplate death by disease, but rather 
death by an unusual and sudden event 
in the nature of a violent accident. There 
is nothing in the law which clearly sub- 
stantiates the commissioner’s position 
but the bureau officials were obviously 
not willing to listen to arguments in 
favor of the ruling. This being so, the 
industry felt that the matter should be 
litigated, and your Texas Association is 
spearheading the bringing of a test case 
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in which the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee will assist. The facts in this 
case are strong and have great appeal 
from the taxpayers’ viewpoint inasmuch 
as it involves a taxpayer whose entire 
herd was wiped out by the poison. Un- 
less the involuntary conversion section 
is applied to his case, he will lose in 
taxes about 25 per cent of the damages 
and salvage received by him. In_ the 
meantime, we still have not heard from 
the commissioner on our request for a 
ruling, and we like to do a little wishful 
thinking to the effect that this silence 
indicates that perhaps the commissioner 
may be considering changing his posi- 
tion. 

Aside from the request for a ruling 
and the test case, the livestock indus- 
try proposes to go still further and ask 
for legislation which will cover not only 
the hyperkeratosis situation but also the 
drouth situation. Such legislation would 





You Can't Beat White's 


fashioned by artists in leather 


Work Boots and Saddles that 
are durable—Dress Boots and 
Saddles for the most fastidious 
—official Boot and Saddle 
Maker for World Champion- 
ship Rodeos —Let Us Make 
Your Boots and Saddle. 

WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


L. WHITE 


Boot and Saddle Shop 


2461 NORTH 
MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 6, 
TEXAS 
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CATTLE 


We, of course, do not know. The only 
thing we can do is tell you what we have 
and you, alone, can decide if we can help 
you. We are raising bulls! Our kind get 
large. They are thick and deep and 
(above all) they feed exceptionally well. 
If you want calves that grow fast, feed 


well and dress the desired 65 to 70%, 


Visitors Welcome 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


JAMES C. TUCKER & SON, Owners 


BUDA, TEXAS 


then see our young bulls by our imported 
sires. The oldest bulls we have for scle 
now are only 15 months of age but are 
priced so that you can develop them as 
you please and still have them at a price 
you can afford. 

We think so highly of the calves by 
our imported bulls that we are putting 
ALL of their heifers back in our herd! 


Telephone 35 
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A TOP JUNIOR 
HERD SIRE SERVES 
IN OUR HERD 


* 





Quality of Ada 2nd by Quality Prince 17th is our 
junior herd sire. This good breeding son of the fa- 


mous “’17th’’ is doing an excellent job for us. 


In building a top herd of Angus we topped the re- 
cent Deakins-Manwood Sale with our purchase of 
Deakins’ Miss Georgina for $1,625. We also se- 
lected two other top females in this sale—Ballin- 
dalloch Jilt of AAF and Zarada J. C. 2nd. 
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You are invited to come by for a visit 
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8. G. BYARS, OWNER J. L. MYRICK, MANAGER 














WE GIVE ALL SHIPMENTS, LARGE AND 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS || “ssatxrtate 
A Small Herd of Good Ones OUR BEST 


At the head of our herd of select females - 


is Grandview Upright 2nd, a top grand- 
son of Pettodrie Upright. L jVE 


Visitors Welcome 
COMMISSION CO 
CARLEY B. BARKER and BENTON FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Shirley Sales Service Sati 
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amend the involuntary conversion section 
so that it will clearly cover the plight 
of stockmen who, because of drouth, are 
forced to sell down or sell out their 
herds. Under this amendment, if stock- 
men within a reasonable time after the 
forced sale re-invest the proceeds re- 
ceived from such sales in new cattle, 
then any gain which they might have 
realized from the forced sales would not 
be taxable. 

There are no proposed changes by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
the involuntary conversion section. 


I have two additional matters which I 
would like to discuss with you very 
briefly. The first concerns whether you 
may expense or whether you must capi- 
talize expenditures made by you for soil 
and water conservation activities. In 
other words, when you go out and build 
an earth dam for water conservation, 
can you deduct all of the expenses in 
connection with building that dam as 
ordinary business expenses, or must you 
capitalize those expenditures and add 
them to the cost of your land, and, if so, 
can you depreciate that capitalized cest? 
In many sections of the country revenue 
agents will allow you to deduct such ex- 
penses, but more often revenue agents 
will require you to capitalize those costs 
and will not allow you to depreciate 
them. These latter agents say that an 
earthen dam is an improvement of the 
land and that it has an indefinite life 
and, therefore, you must capitalize it 
and cannot depreciate it but must treat 
it in the same way as you treat the 
cost of the purchase of a new piece of 
land. The same anneal: is raging with 
respect to many other soil, water and 
pasture conservation activities such as 
drainage ditching, mesquite clearing, 
land leveling and the planting of wind- 
breaks. The livestock industry has al- 
ways felt that this matter should be put 
to rest and that it should be resolved 
in favor of the stockmen for two rea- 
sons: (1) because of the fact that a 
stockman cannot be expected to keep an 
elahorate set of books and capitalize and 
depreciate these items, and (2) because 
it is not fair to deny a stockman the 
right to deduct these costs in view of 
the fact that such activities are basically 
repair and maintenance activities and 
merely go toward maintaining or restor- 
ing the usefulness of his soil. There- 
fore, the National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee, working with the American Bar 
Association and farmer groups drafted 
legislation allowing farmers and ranch- 
ers to deduct such expenditures, This 
legislation was given the support of both 
President Eisenhower and the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
new tax bill contains such legislation. 
The House has already approved it and 
it appears that there will be no objec- 
tion to it by the Senate. The legislation 
was revised somewhat by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and there 
may be some technical questions in its 
drafting, but it is substantially what the 
livestock industry requested. Its enact- 
ment will be another victory for the 
rancher and farmer in their battle io 
simplify and make more equitable the 
tax laws which apply to their particular 
activities. The bill should eliminate 
thousands and thousands of dollars of 
time and money spent every year in 
arguments on this matter between reve- 
nue agents and stockmen. And in the long 
run it should result in only a slight de- 
crease of tax revenues te the govern- 
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Shadow Toles Sale of the Century” 


DISSOLUTION 


Offering The Investment Opportunity of A Lifetime 
PRINCE ERIC of SUNBEAM.."The Bull of the Century” 





No bull in modern times has exerted 
more influence on the breed than has 
Prince Eric of Sunbeam. Sire of six inter- 
national champions—Shadow Isle Black 
Jestress 2d, Empress of Shadow Isle, Geor- 
gina Erica of Blackpost, Prince Eric Es- 
quire, Blackbird 3d of Shadow Isle (she 
sells ‘in this sale) and Miss Blackcap of 
R.L.S. 8th—his full story is yet to be 
written. For he has sons and daughters 
whose show records are yet to be com- 
pleted and who follow the Prince Eric 
pattern of extreme thickness, style and 
modern Angus type. 


The prepotency of the blood of the 
“Bull of the Century” will be a factor in 
top Angus production for many years to 
come. He has “stamped” his sons and 
daughters and they are the modern kind. 
They do win, they do grow out, and they 

do breed on. 
ey te Be with us May 10, 11 and 12 — Red 
a ps Pe : Bank, New Jersey, for investment oppor- 
fat a tunities in som, and daughters of Prince 

Silgs 3S Hare 


Eric of Sunbeam. 
Never before . . . probably never again will so many great cattle be offered at one sale. We are selling 
the entire herd that was responsible for producing over $2,722,600 in sales of 634 head at Public Auc- 
tion from September 1949 to September 1953, at an all-time record average of $4,292 per head. 
There will be over 500 lots and a total number of approximately 800 head of registered Angus cat- 
tle. Naturally in a gigantic offering of this kind there will be many bargains. This is an opportunity 
for everyone—the large and the small breeder alike. 


~ Ry eS 


Write early for catalog and hotel reservations: 


DR. ARMAND HAMMER 
595 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 








Way (Oth, 11th, and 12th, 1954, Red Bank, New Yenrsey 
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ment, despite the estimate by the House 
Ways and Means Committee that it 


will cost the government ten million. 
Finally, I would like to mention the 
6 ® question of the loss carry-back provi- 


sions of the code whereby a taxpayer 


who has had a serious loss year which 
was immediately preceded by a profit 
year is allowed to take his loss and off- 
set it against the profit of the preceding 
year, thus reducing or eliminating alto- 


gether the profit in that year and hence 


qualifying him for a refund of income 

* taxes which were paid in that profit 
s year. Under the present law, a taxpayer 

| who winds up with a loss of, say, 


Senior Herd Sires: $10,000 in the year 1953 and who had a 
profit in 1952 of $5,000, can apply his 


PRINCE QUALITY OF OAMC PRINCE ERIC OF ANGUS VALLEY ||, isin nth wai ssh 























988865 1952 and get a refund of taxes paid on 
773454 the 1952 profit. He would still have ° 

O t - E R | N G é $5,000 worth of loss left over and under 

. the law he can apply that against any 

P P profits he makes for the next five years, 

* 9 BULLS; Two bulls by Prince Quality of OAMC namely, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958. 

Four bulls by Prince Eric of Angus Valley - Sle ree el Congress hae to - 

. . ent rectified the unfair situation whic 

Three bulls by Prince Quality 27th of PSF would anlit Mf & en whe alk loots 

‘ ‘ ne j © ; © > 

% 11 COWS: will have caives or will be close to calving ee eee ee ee ee 

Or . AT A ‘ in later years when he has taken a 

* 39 HEIF ERS: some bred and some open financial beating and needs all the sup- 

Families: Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Ericas, Lucies, Elbas and Prides. ng can get to keep from going 

Roy Johnston, Auctioneer This loss carry-back is a good law, but 


when applied to livestock market con- 
ditions over the past few years, it does 


not work too weil for the stockman who 
had had losses for the past two years. 
6 m7 The peak year for stockmen was 1951, 


5 and in that year they paid a tremen- 
ROUTE 2, ORLANDO, OKLA. dous amount of taxes on the profits they 
made. However, in 1952 many of them 

lost money and, unfortunately, the same 
was true in 1953. Since the law provides 
a carry-back of only one year, stockmen 
were able to offset their 1952 losses 
against 1951 profits, but they are un- 
able to offset their 1953 losses against 
their 1951 profits. For this reason, it 
was suggested by many in the industry 
that we attempt to get the loss carry- 
back law revised so that present losses 
could be carried back to 1951. However, 
this presented problems because if such 
legislation were obtained, it would be 
enacted in 1954, and in order to reach 
back to 1951 the new legislation would 
have to provide for a three-year carry- 
back or be retroactive. The only other 
: 4 alternative would be special legislation 

Feed your cattle where the feed is cheaper at specifically covering the  stockmen’s 
problem and past history and conferences 
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The cotton center of Texas and the largest cottonseed processing center in the Southwest. 
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410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth Donna Wolf, grand champion mare, 
Monahans Quarter Horse show, owned 
by Buell Price, Lovington, N. M. Cathey 
photo. 
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Your money goes further in Muskogee 
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Spring Female Angus Sale 
Oklahoma Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 


Good, solid, worth-while families represent- 
ed: Rosemere Blackcap, McHenry Blackcap, 
Lantz Blackcap, Kildonia Erica, Juana Eri- 
ca, Lady Ida, Ballindalloch Blackbird 2nd 
and 4th, Branch Blackbird, Queen Mother, 
Pride of Aberdeen, Barbara, Maid of Bum- 
mer, Finlarig Elba, Buxom Maid, Miss Bur- 
gess and many others. 


Where do you find such 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
April 22nd 


Stock Yards Pavilion 


Service bulls and sires represented are sons 
of Prince Sunbeam 29th, the MILLION 
DOLLAR SIRE. Eileenmere 1050, the Int. 
Champion, Quality Prince of Sunbeam, 
Master Prince of Sunbeam, Juryman of Don 


Head and Eileenmere 500th, Int. Champion. 


outstanding blood lines? 


Based on experience, the Cattle bought in Muskogee have turned in outstanding 


advances in prices for others. So why not get on the bidders seat? 


% 


Your attendance is invited. 


For Catalogs, write R. A. Patterson, Sales Mgr., P. O. Box 6, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Consignors 


Rt. 4, Stillwell, Oklahoma 
110 So. 4th, Henryetta, Oklahoma 
H. S. Deim & Son = 2701 So. Victor, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dick Fowler Ninnekah, Oklahoma 
W. B. Hissom 710 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dr. S. E. Johnson 
John Lattimore 
R. C. (Pete) Lindsay 


Sam Chambers 
H. B. Dacus 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Rt. 2, Oktaha, Oklahoma 
Ft. Gibson, Oklahoma 


Dr. Frank Nelms 
Hal Owen 

R. A. Patterson 

J. B. Perky 

Tom Petcock 

H. A. Rich 

Robt. Simpson, Jr. 
Dwight F. Stephens 


Wagoner, Oklahoma 

Yukon, Oklahoma 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 

1724 W. 3rd, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Eufaula, Oklahoma 

Fort Reno, Oklahoma 
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ABERDEEN-ANGU S a aren ane 
PRINCE T 244 OF SAF Angus heifers make 


Meet Prince T 244 of SAF, one of the SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


younger bull calves by “THE BULL” 
Prince 105 TT. He is out of the cow we 
paid $13,000 for at the 1953 Simon Cow 
and Calf Sale. He stood well in all the 
shows this year even at his extremely 














short age, being a late June calf. We 
expect great things of this calf and invite 
you to pay us a visit and see this calf and 


PRINCE T 244 OF SAF, Calved June 27, 1953 other good ones out of “THE BULL”, 
Sire: Prince 105 of TT 
Prince 105 TT. 


Dam: Angus Valley Blackcap Bessie 2d 





Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 
Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 


PHONE: 4571 KAUFMAN f FARM LOCATED 8 MILES EAST OF KAUFMAN ON HIGHWAY 243 . agp ; 
RA 4529 DALLAS ae OFFICES: RESERVE LOAN LIFE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS -: provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 


Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 
American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 

















Herd sires in service: 


® Ellerslie Bar Prince 12th 
® Band Boy A 12th j 900d selection of breeding stock for sale. 


® Prince Sunbeam 998th copiaiaaimsiaala nel 


EBONY KNOLL Farms 


i $ 
i. Visit us at the ranch. We sols have a : 
; $ 
5 


Herd Sires 


Aberdeen-Angus e Registered and Commercial i 
SAN MARCOS, TEXAS , Prince Sunbeam 328th 
E. D. (Jack) COMBS, Owner 7 P. OC. Box 547, San Morcos, Texas Nal eons spelen yg A Eee i 


Shadow Isle Farms, Red Bank, N. J. ff 


Prince Sunbeam 558th 


by Prince Sunbeam 29th 
Prince Envious of Ames 


C. A. RAPP & SON || ABERDEEN-ANGUS || [fw Prince tovious of Bac ! 














Ranch is located a stone’ s throw ott Austin-Sen Antonio Highwoy | south of San Marcos 




















Our chief Popular Bloodlines. Desirable Quality. males bred to 328th during the sum- 
age At ti Pri mer and fall privately. Come by and ff 
herd sire is tractive Prices. see what we offer. They will make | 4 
4 you money. Visitors always welcome. 


Eileenmere 62d CAPPS RANCH fi Tom Slick, Owner 
by the “487th” TIPTON, OKLAHOMA if Dr. Paul Keesee, Mar. 


* 


Paap aeRO Choice yearting bulls for sale. F OR S ALE 


3 and 6 miles Priced to sell 
west of Estelline 20 REGISTERED ABERDEEN- 


on State Hwy. 86 GROTE ANGUS RANCH ANGUS RANGE BULLS 


MASON, TEXAS All are service age and ready to go 
ESTELLINE, TEXAS to work. These bulls are ideal for 


crossbreeding. 
































Reasonably priced. 
Promoting Cattlemen’s Interests [Rteeiitiain For Three-quarters of a Century — 
CATTLE RAISERS 
Write for further information eiacwe 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth J. E. RUSHING 


RINGGOLD, TEXAS 
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Attend the.... 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


of the 


ALFORD’S ABERDEEN-ANGUS FARM HERD 
Paris, Texas, Saturday, May 29, 1954 


Including: 
220 Head-2 Herd Bulls—12 Herdsire Prospects 
25 Range Bulls-10 Bred Heifers—20 Open Heifers 
101 Cows-50 Calves at Side 


Two Proven Herd Bulls Sell - - ALFORD’S QUALITY PRINCE - - ALFORD'S QUALITY PRINCE 175th 


This is one of the oldest herds in the Southwest. It is also one of the largest and is without a question one of 
the top herds, not only of the Southwest, but of the entire nation. The uniformity of outstanding animals 
throughout the entire herd is the net results of 15 years of constructive selective breeding. The herd bulls 
and cows are consistent top producers with many of their outstanding sons and daughters selling in this sale. 
Many of the cows sell with large calves at side and rebred to the herd bulls selling. The entire herd sells, in- 


cluding the show herd and nurse cows. 


Yes, we have the families Daughters of these great bulls sell: 


MMER 
BLACKCAP BESSIE . PRINCE ERIC OF SUNBEAM 


EDWINA PRINCE SUNBEAM 29th 


BLACKCAP EMPRE | Visi 
BALLINDALLOCH GEORGINA | Visit the Farm oer. Peron soe 
eee > lie  Soonandsee PRINCE SUNBEAM 46th 

LADY IDA | these cattle. PRINCE SUNBEAM 205th 
iene, =| meme | atts a 
ZARA We would love RAVENSWOOD PRIDE ERIC 
“ion 68 teen _ tohave you. EVENTUATION OF BORDULAC 
COQUETTE | Sale TSA al BANDOLIER OF ANOKA 8 
HARTLEY EDELLA EVERBEST PRINCE 


SUNBEAM IDESSA WINTONIER 4 
SUNBEAM ERICA MARIE PRINCE SUNBEAM 56th 
and others 


Buy with confidence—fully guaranteed—write for catalog for all the details 
For sale catalog, address: Joe Hooten, Sale Manager 


3105 Crestway Drive - Austin 3, Texas 


JESS B. ALFORD, PARIS, TEXAS, Owner 
FRANK ISOM, Manager - J. C. ISOM Jr., Herdsman 





SILVER KING 


CATTLE CHUTE 


LOADING -HAULING 


in 1 
SQUEEZING 


Pat. No. 2466102 
TAKE THE CHUTE TO THE CATTLE! 
REDUCE WEIGHT SHRINKAGE 
AND HAULING EXPENSE! 

The SILVER KING fulfills individual 
needs with one of its 5 models 
Write for Free Catalog Today! 

Exhibited at All Major Stock Shows! 


cauetun : en ON AFG C0. 


P O BOK 2367 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA PHONE Re 6 5757, Me B 5858 


“KING OF THE CATTLE CHUTE WORLD” 





YOUR HAT 


is completely rebuilt in a 
hat factory when it's 


It goes through every 
process, every step that a 
brand new hat does in its manu- 
facture. No plant in the nation 
is better equipped than Hat- 
ters to do this work. 


MAIL ORDERS 
HANDLED PROMPTLY 


1006 Jennings Fort Worth, Texas 
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Trish Pat, shales ge Iding Amarillo 
Quarter Horse show, owned by 
Wilson, Silverton, Texas. Cathey photo. 


William Embree, Jr. 
(Continued from Page 100) 


with various representatives of Congress 
and the Treasury all indicate that it 
would be difficult to persuade Congress 
to enact such special legislation. As for 
the proposition of increasing the carry- 
back to three years for all taxpayers, 
there is a very sizable group of taxpay- 
ers who desire that the law be left as 
it is now—one year back and five years 
forward. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out to you that the tax problems which 
I have discussed with you today repre- 
sent only a part of the problems which 
your Association’s Tax Committee and 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee 
are dealing with in your behalf. Both 
committees are constantly riding herd 
on the application of present tax laws 
to the livestock industry and on any 
proposed new laws which might ad- 
versely affect the industry’s position. 
We are concerned primarily with oppos- 
ing all efforts on behalf of the Treas- 
ury to make a stockman’s income report- 
ing more complicated, because we know 
that stockmen cannot be expected to 
maintain books and records which are 
common-place for a manufacturer who 
is equipped with a battery of experienced 
bookkeepers and accountants. We are 
next most concerned with opposing the 
inevitable a:tempts of the Treasury to 
get more tax money from the industry 
because of the fact that from time to 
time the industry has flourished and 
sizable profits have been made by effi- 
cient stockmen. History has shown that 
the livestock market fluctuates dras- 
tically and that a stockman who was 
well-to-do yesterday is having a hard 
time making ends meet today. In the 
last ten years the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee, both on the offensive 
and defensive, has kept the industry in 
good shape tax-wise. For the future, 
the committee hopes that with the in- 
valuable assistance of your Association’s 
Tax Committee it will be able to help 
those stockmen who were caught in the 
hyperkeratosis situation and also the 
large number of stockmen in Texas who 
have suffered so severely from the 
drouth. These are all uphill battles in 
view of the fact that there are still a 
number of bureau personnel who think 
that stockmen made too much money, 
but the committee is not about to be 
frightened away by such opposition. 


The new born calf is devoid of disease- 
fighting antibodies. It can immediately 
acquire them from the rich supply in 
the colostrum, or cow’s first milk. 





(Pat. Nos. 2483909 & 2446769 and Pat. Pend.) 


® Performs every detail of calf handling 
—from right or left side. 


@ Exclusive leg spreader and gate holds 
calf for working. 


For further detailed information write or call 


KEIRSEY TILTING CHUTE 
ROY, NEW MEXICO 


The Modern Way With 
Feed Cattle and Sheep 








One man does the work of two in 
one-fourth the time. Two hundred 
pounds of cake, pellets, or checkers 
may be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pickup seat. 
Only one minute required to detach 
from or attach to vehicle. 


For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1. Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 
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How to Double Consumption of 
Beef in 10 Years 


Jay Taylor, Amarillo, outlines plan to cattlemen at San 
Antonio that would stress value of beef as food in every 
day diet. Enumerates steps in solving problem. 


HE per capita consumption of beef 

_ and veal in the U. S. A. during the 

period 1901 through 1953 has aver- 
aged 67.8 pounds per capita. 

According to U. S. D. A. Agricultural 
Statistics (1951) and U. S. Yearbook 
(population figures) 1951, the average 
per capita consumption of beef and veal 
in the Argentine is about 248 pounds; in 
Uruguay about 275 pounds; in New Zea- 
land about 221 pounds; in Australia 
about 170 pounds. 

These figures for beef and veal con- 
sumption for four other countries are 
given in order to demonstrate the poten- 
tial for beef and veal consumption in 
the United States, about three times 
that which presently obtains. 

Historically, meat consumption closely 
follows the amount of disposable income 
per person. When wages are high, meat 
consumption is high. And vice versa. 

Beef, like any other product, is in com- 
petition with every other food and manu- 
factured product. The money used to pay 
for an automobile or a TV set is not 
spent for food. 


The human stomach holds about three 
and one-half pints. Bread, milk, vege- 
tables, fruits and hard and soft drinks 
all compete for room in the stomach. 
Vegetarians are poor customers for beef. 
Religious injunctions limit meat con- 
sumption. People with gout are not apt 
to eat much beef. 

Nutritionists, who have enormous influ- 
ence on the kinds of food eaten by the 
American public, classify beef as a pro- 
tein food. The principal protein foods 
are eggs, milk, meat, cheese, fish and 
poultry. 

Thus, there are physical, economic and 
psychologic problems involved in increas- 
ing the sale of beef. 

Little can be done about changing the 
size of people’s stomachs, their religious 
beliefs or the edicts of their doctors. But 
much can be accomplished toward dou- 
bling the consumption of beef in the next 
10 years. 

The Basic Problem In Doubling 
Beef Consumption 


The basie problem with respect to in- 


Jay Taylor 


creasing beef sales is to change the pub- 
lic attitude toward beef. People like beef. 
And, generally, believe it is a good food. 
But they do not know how good. Science 
tells us the most important food of all 
is protein. Without protein there can be 
no life. Protein is the basic building sub- 
stance of the body. 

Milk is a protein food. Thanks to 
pediatricians, doctors and _ nutritionists 
with their vast army of home economics 
teachers and extension works, milk has 





Calves from JOMBO BRAHMAWN Bulls 


See our Jumbos before you buy! 


3-year-old Range Bulls and Herd 


Bulls reasonably priced. 


VY 


VEGAN ACRES 


RePe Cc HH 


VERNON FROST 
Owner 
Office 

25th Floor 
Esperson Bidg. 
Houston, Texas 


OTTO SCHULTE 
Livestock Mgr. 
Ranch 
Simonton, 
Texas 
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How Much 
Will Your Calf 
Crop Bring ® 


There is littlke you can do to change the 
cattle market. SO, the size of your check 
comes from the quality of beef you raise 
and the pounds you sell. 

Proper Stocking Rates increases the pounds 
of salable beef per acre on any given range. 

THEN, quality American Brahman blood 
paves the way for a 15% heavier load of 
top grade feeder and slaughter cattle. 


Is there room in your operations for cost- 
cutting by increased production? 

Let us supply you with the practical and 
scientific basis for this statement. 


Write 
ept. G: 


BBA.) AMERICAN 
<7 BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA « 


SAVE 


— 


ey 42440 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


—_——F 


WITH 


COW-POKE 


New electric prod. Adjust it yourself 
instantly. Saves many repair bills 
over years of service. Will pay for 
itself with this one feature alone. 
Pistol grip design. Carried in hol- 
ster, Extends to full working length. 
Made and guaranteed by makers of 
famous Spray-Dip Cattle Sprayer. 


See your dealer or write for free information. 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 


765-C Coleman Ave. @ San Jose, Cal. 








CHAROLAISE-CHARBRAY 
J.P. Jim 
Wagner, Ritter, 
Owner Mgr. 


BOX R RANCH 
Helotes, Texas Phone 5-3571 
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become one of the most important foods 
in the American diet. The average per 
capita consumption of milk is about 400 
quarts per capita. Consumption in the 
past 25 years has increased 12% per 
cent per capita. 

The same authorities who put milk 
across in such a big way increased the 
production of oranges from 59 per capita 
in the past 25 years to 174... an in- 
crease of 160 per cent. In each case, the 
nutritionists provided a reason why milk 
and orange juice were vital to grow- 
ing children. Milk because of protein and 
phosphorus and calcium. Orange juice 
because of vitamin C. 

The most important thing accomplished 
for each is the stipulation that each 
must be taken once a day. Thus, at 
least a pint of milk and a glass of orange 
juice for each child per day. This, a for- 
mula to solve the problem of increasing 
sales: (1) a reason; (2) daily use. The 
same formula can be applied to beef with 
even greater success. Because beef al- 
ready has enormous taste preference and 
has already secured complete distribu- 
tion. 

First Step In Solving the Problem: 

The Reason 

The National Research Council recom- 
mended allowances for protein are 70 
grams per day for men; 50 grams for 
children 4-6 years of age; 85 grams per 
day for boys 13-15 years, ete. Courtesy 
of B. S. Schweigert, Biochemist, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation, accom- 
panying is a table of protein needs of 
adult men and the amounts supplied by 
different protein foods. 

Few people would be able to take on .6 


~ Grams needed 
to meet NRC 
allowance for 
protein— 
Based on 
Sault man 
350 C Ti ib. 
350 ( o 
350 ( 
350 ( 
390 ( 


Per Cent 
Protein In 
Edible 
Portion 
Food mae (Uncooked ) en 
Beef 
Fish 
Chicken 
Turkey 
Lamb 
Cheese 
(cheddar) 
Eggs 
Milk : 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


86 


280 61 
540 2 
2000 (4.4 


1 

4 
pounds of cheese, 1.2 pounds of eggs, or 
4.4 pounds (quarts) of milk per day to 
secure all the necessary protein, The 
necessary amounts of beef, fish, pork, 
chicken, turkey and lamb are more easily 
consumed, 

Very few people could drink enough 
milk or eat enough cheese to satisfy 
their prctein requirements. Fish is not 
distributed widely enough. Lamb is not 
available everywhere all year. And pork 
hardly could fulfill the protein require- 
ments as very few people could get suffi- 
cient fresh pork every day ... or tolerate 
ham long enough. Poultry might fill the 
bill but it is doubtful if there is suffi- 
cient distribution. And certainly the fre- 
quency of eating pattern has not been 
established nationally on a daily basis. 

Beef probably is the one protein food 
which can be eaten every day as the 
sole source of protein—from the stand- 
point of market availability, taste toler- 
ance and economy. 

However, it is doubtful that any adver- 
tising campaign which attempted to 





Texans Pay $115,000 for Half Interest in Angus Bull 


Simon Angus 
Farms, Madison, 
Kans., recently an- 
nounced the sale of 
a half interest in 
an Aberdeen-Angus 
herd sire for $115,- 
000, placing an all- 
time recora price of 
$230,000 on the ani- 
mal. The bull, Prince 
105th of TT, sired 
by Prince Sunbeam 
105th, was pur- 
chased at private 
treaty by two Texas 
breeders, B. G. 
Byars, owner of 
Royal Oaks Angus 
Farm, Tyler and 
Four Wynnes 
Angus Farm, Kauf- 
man, owned by Bed- 
ford Wynne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Angus 
Wynne and Angus 


Wynne, Jr., Dallas. Prince 105th of TT had compiled an outstanding breeding 
record, including among his progeny Prince 105th of SAF, veteran show winner 
owned jointly by Simon Angus Farms and Hays Ranch, Kerrville, Texas, and 
Prince 105th of HR, owned by Hays Ranch. The sons of Prince 105th of TT have 
averaged $26,120. He also sired the second place get of sire at the recent Interna- 
tional Show in Chicago. Prince 105 of TT will be used by the Kansas and Texas 
breeders during alternating six-month periods, according to the announcement. 
Pictured with the bull shown above are, left to right, Joe Hooten, Austin, who 
negotiated the sale; Bedford Wynne, P. G. Byars, John Simon and Urban Simon, 
brothers and co-owners of Simon Angus Farm. 

On March 27 the bull was put on exhibition in the Blackstone Hotel in Tyler, 
Texas, and several thousand persons saw him in the Governor's suite, which he occu- 
pied. He was registered in the hotel and rode the elevator to his suite on the fourth 
floor. Elaborate preparations were made in connection with the event, including the 
appearance of Mrs. America and a full-scale press conference. 
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make beef the sole source of daily pro- 
tein would receive support from nutri- 
tionists and their cohorts. 

At the same time, these people would 
support the idea of eating some beef 
every day providing other sources of 
protein were not deliberately excluded, 
either by direct statement or by implica- 
tion, from the diet. 

An enormous amount of “proof” as to 
the value of beef as a food with respect 
to protein, mineral and vitamin content 
is readily available. Research of the 
scientific literature in nutrition will re- 
veal an advertising gold mine. 

Fortunately, as in any other field, cer- 
tain fads and tides run in the field of 
nutrition. The milk, orange juice and 
vegetable-fruit tides are still running 
strong. 

But the tide of greatest interest at the 
moment ... and the tide which will un- 
doubtedly last the longest . . . is proteins. 

Ten years ago the big piece of “magic” 
in food advertising was vitamins. Today 
it is protein. (Make no mistake, no 
mother in America can give you the 
amino acid composition of proteins nor 
tell you just what proteins do... but 
she “knows” proteins are vitally neces- 
sary to her children. Millions of dollars 
worth of publicity in the form of maga- 
zine articles, newspaper stories, radio 
talks and speeches at clubs, etc., have 
helped establish proteins). 

Taking all factors into consideration it 
is apparent that, of the meat sources 
of protein, beef is the most available and 
least expensive. 

Thus, it is reasonable to state that 
beef is the best daily source of protein. 

Thus, reasonable to assume that the 
support of nutritionists could be gained 
for statement that beef once a day is the 
best source of protein... providing 
qualification of the word “best” is made 

. along the lines of availability, taste 
tolerance and cost. 

The Second Step In Solving the 
Problem: Daily Need 

Scientists have discovered that an in- 
fant requires about three and one-half 
times the protein per pound of body 
weight of an adult; a growing child from 
two to two and one-half times more; 
the adolescent about three and one-half 
times more (or sexual maturity may not 
be achieved). The need for additional 
protein in the diets of aged people has 
not been established relative to pounds 
of body weight. There is a need for added 
protein. But this is occasioned by the 
limitations of the existing diets which 
run largely to starches. 

Thus, the greatest need for protein, 
per pound of body weight, is that of 
children from 3 months to 21 years of 
age. 

Now comes a most important fact— 
protein is not stored in the body. 

Any protein not used for growth or 
tissue repair, is converted into carbohy- 
drate (glycogen) and, in excess amounts, 
into fat. 

Neither carbohydrate nor fat can be 
converted back into protein as their 
molecules contain no nitrogen. 

Thus, protein must be eaten every day 
to meet the daily needs of the body. 

And protein must be complete. That 
is, all eight essential amino acids must 
be available for digestion and assimila- 
tion at the same time. 

(Actually, there is about 30-60 minute 
leeway. The body could utilize as com- 
plete protein one food containing four 
essential amino acids eaten at 12 o’clock 
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Our 


REGISTERED 


RED BRAHMANS 


herd won a_ reserve 


championship, one first, one 
second, two thirds, and five 
fourths at the strong Hous- 
ton Brahman Show; a first, 
two seconds, four thirds, two 
fourths and four fifths at 
the Son Antonio Brahman 


Show. 


MISS CHEROKEE PRINCESS 83 CHEROKEE KING 41 


jinn | in her aoe oat the Texas State Fair, 1953, First in his class at the Texas sg bai bm 
o 





, fourth at San An- and first and reserve champ 





toate 1954. : second at San Antonio. 


‘ 


CHEROKEE KING 40 


A new star is born. This son of 
Rio Red King 144 has twelve 


and daughters on the 


ground with all the earmarks of 
excellent calves. 


Cherokee (San Saba County), Texas 


C. E. YOAKAM, ; Office: SAN SABA, TEXAS 


Owner (P. O. Box 152) 
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INDIAN 


Portable FIRE PUMPS 
Are Your Best Fire 
Insurance Policy 


All Seams are 
Electric Weld- 
ed—no leak- 
age. Pump 
throws 30 to 
40 ft. pressure 
stream or 
nozzle adjusts 
for spray. 
Strongly built 
—lasts for 
years. 


USES ONLY CLEAR WATER 


For all types of farm and ranch fires— 
barn, field, home, poultry house, root, hay 
fires, etc the INDIAN FIRE PUMP is un- 
surpassed. Endorsed by fire fighting ex- 
perts 

A user says: ‘‘My INDIAN saved 19 acres 
of 50 bu. wheat. We carry it on the com- 
bine, Wouldn't be without it.” 


A 10-minute fire can Send fer Cetel 


wie out a etme of | excribing INDIAN 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP, |2"4 how they can 
save YOU from the 


disaster of fire. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


“Katablished 1888" 




















414 MAIN ST. UTICA if N.Y. 














PUT MORE 


EXTRA POUNDS 


OF GOOD CHOICE BEEF 
ON YOUR CALVES BY 


ED CHAIN 


MO-FAT 
CREEP FEED 
Calves weigh 50 to 75 


ibs. more, bring bet- 
ter prices at weaning. 














UNIVERSAL 
MILLS 
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Aberdeen 
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MEMBER 
Get TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 
This Sign CATTLE RAISERS 


Up... lek ba as] 


Keep 
Theft Losses 
Down! 
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and another food containing the other 
four eaten at 12:30). 

Thus, not only must the human body 
have protein every day. But the protein 
must be complete. 

The adult market for protein is as big 
or bigger than the child market. But 
the eating habits of adults are not as 
easily changed as those of children. 

However, it may be assumed that, 
should mothers give their children beef 
once a day, it would be at the evening 
meal in many cases. And since few wom- 
en put more than one kind of meat on 
the table, this would automatically 
secure increased consumption of beef on 
the part of the adults in the family. 

To take a leaf from the book of experi- 
ence, the markets for milk and orange 
juice were increased not by converting 
adults to higher eating frequencies, but 
by appealing to mothers to give children 
the advantages in nutrition inherent to 
these two foods. 

Thus, the basis for increasing beef 
sales should be on improvement in the 
growth—both mental and physical—of 
children, 

Bigger and Better Children: 
Beef Every Day 

Every mother is under compulsion, 365 
days of the year, to do everything within 
her power to raise a bigger and better 
child than that of her neighbor across 
the street. The mother who denies her 
child milk or orange juice is a social 
outcast. And the minute some new food 
is proved a “must” for the better mental 
and physical development of children the 
mothers of America will see to it that 
their children get it. 

Beef can be demonstrated to be the 
most available, the most easily tolerated 
(taste) and the most inexpensive of the 
meat proteins... The “best” daily 
source of protein. The figures can be 
worked out to the satisfaction of both 
the nutritionist and the economist. 

Protein is more essential to child 
growth than any other food. And, thus, 
beef is more essential to children than 
any other food. 

When mothers are “sold” on_ this 
simple fact, meat can be advanced to a 
“once a day” basis in the diet. 

Actually, it is not at all improbable 
that beef consumption can be deubled in 
the next 10 years. Convince the mothers 
of this country that beef is a_ better 
source of protein for child growth—both 
mental and physical development—and 
the rest is easy. 

Incidentally, beef raisers will do well 
to keep in mind the amazing progress 
being made by the fish and poultry peo- 
ple. 

Poultry has increased from 18.4 pounds 
per capita in the 1930’s to 26.5 pounds 
per capita for chicken; turkey from 2.1 
to 4.6. 

Fish and shell fish sales, thanks to 
frozen food processing, have increased 
37 per cent in the past 20 years. (These 
figures from Mr. Harold Abel, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Division, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Denver, 
Colorado.) 

This year the poultry people anticipate 
the production of one billion broilers. 
(See Chicago Tribune, Bus. Sec. P. 6, 
March 1, 1954.) The rapid increase in 
production of the new “meat type” hog 
undoubtedly will increase pork sales. 

The cereal grain producers, the cereal 
and bread people, are all exploiting 
“proteins” even though their products 
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are much inferior (except soya flour) 
to beef in protein quality. 

Much research locking toward develop- 
ment of synthetic proteins is being done. 

It is only reasonable to conclude that 
either the beef people advertise the ad- 
vantages of beef intelligently or watch 
the sale of beef shrink year by year. 


Merchandising Beef 

The quickest way to move more beef 
to the public is to get the retail outlets 
to put on some kind of drive. Such as an 
“Eat Beef to Reduce” promotion; a “Stew 
of the Month” idea featuring the favorite 
stews of celebrities such as Eisenhower, 
Clark Gable, various sports figures, etc.; 
and “16 Ways to Serve Hamburger”; etc., 
etc., etc. These are all short term opera- 
tions. 

Another field which beef might exploit 
quite successfully is experimentation 
with new forms of beef. 

For example: take all the red meat, 
some liver, brains and other organs, 
blood and pulverized bone and tallow out 
of a beef animal. Shred and tenderize 
the tissues (mechanically or, perhaps, 
with enzymes) and mix the various parts 
in proportions which, nutrition—and 
taste-wise, would prove advantageous. 
Then mold the new kind of red meat and 
tallow into the form of steaks and roasts. 

One company is already putting out a 
“beef bacon.”-Bacon made out of beef! 

A company in St. Louis did very well 
turning out “butter steaks”—two wafer 
thin sheets of beef enclosing a wafer 
thin sheet of butter... quick frozen. 

There is no reason beef cannot be in- 
corporated into breakfast cereals and 
crackers and other foods. The only rea- 
son this is not being done is because no 
one has thought about it or done any re- 
search on the problem. 

Right now thousands of dollars are 
being spent for research on Torula...a 
high protein yeast-like form of life which 
thrives (as yeast does not) in warm 
water ... on sugar or sulphite waste 
from paper mills. Several large dog food 
companies are spending money to get 
cheaper source of protein. But the aver- 
age American, who buys dog food, is 
quite susceptible to pressure that dogs 
will do better on products “fortified” 
with natural beef. And many will pay 
extra money for such a product. 

Research should be done to determine 
the adaptability of beef and other 
sources of protein to “electron” cooking 
such as is now being done in automatic 
vending machines by the Raytheon tube. 
This is going to be an enormous market- 
ing operation. As these machines can 
replace the cafeteria setups in factories 
and schools. 

There is every scientific reason in the 
world why twice the beef should be con- 
sumed in this country. And there is no 
reason beef sales cannot be doubled in 
the next 10 years. 

What is required is the adoption of an 
intelligent approach to the problem. 
Then the adoption of a workable plan 
for fund raising. 

Obviously, it will be easier to get the 
second job done once beef raisers un- 
derstand there is an excellent chance of 
doubling beef consumption. Thus, an ex- 
cellent chance for a handsome return on 
their beef promotional investment. 





Cattle given male hormones gained 
more rapidly than untreated animals in 
an Oregon State College experiment. 
Feed efficiency was increased and steers 
showed a 14 per cent increase in gains. 
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ment of the United States was still con- 
trolling prices on hogs, on cuts of pork, 
up until a year ago this last February, 
and that at the same time that they 
were doing that, hogs were so cheap 
compared to the cost of producing hogs 
that the producers were cutting down 
production dramatically. 

Now, this price fixing, I don’t believe 
in price fixing. I don’t think much of it 
myself as a means of getting things 
done, and I don’t think a great deal of 
guaranteed profitable prices for any- 
body. 

That is a means of getting income as- 
sured, although in the long run no great 
group that gets in a situation where 
they depend on the government to guar- 
antee profitable prices over a period of 
time is going to be advantaged; it is 
going to be disadvantaged. 

There are a lot of things involved in 
that, and let’s take a look at wheat as 
our comparison. You grow some wheat 
in Texas too, and wheat is in difficulty. 
That doesn’t mean that the wheat pro- 
ducers have not been making money. 
They have. Now, wheat producers have 
been paid or-have gotten the money for 
a very large amount of wheat which has 
not been used, which is still to be used. 
Some people confuse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with the market. I 
don’t do that. I know better. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is a storer- 
upper of things in the market, and when 
it gets into the marketing business there 
is a certain amount of confusion that 
follows, and any time that a commodity 
comes out of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stock, it supplants the current 
production, and that is a thing which is 
just as true of cattle as of wheat, and 
as true of wheat as of anything else that 
you have to produce for the market. 

Let’s assume, now, that you young 
fellows are about like I would like to be, 
say about 23, and you have a couple of 
kids, and you may have a couple more— 
you never can tell—and you are going to 
farm about 35 more years on your own, 
and you are going to make a living pro- 








Dr. Frank R. Jones, president of Globe 
Laboratories, Fort Worth, left, receives 
congratulations from Jack Roach, im- 
mediate past president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, Inc., on the occasion of Globe's 35th 
anniversary. The photo made in Globe 
Laboratories’ booth at the Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show. 
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ducing wheat, you think. Now, you get 
all the publications and all the political 
aroma around the ideas involved, and 
somebody asks you a simple question, do 
you think you will make a better living 
for 35 years producing wheat with, say, 
about a billion bushels in carryover, or 
with the normal carryover. 


Now, you ask this question of a high 
school kid that never heard it argued, 
and he will answer it quickly, he will 
say much better with a normal carry- 
over, but if you ask it of a wheat pro- 
ducer that maybe wants his guaranteed 
rice, you may not get the same answer. 

ut there is going to be a lot of pressure 
on the price of anything if you have got 
a full year’s supply on hand. 

Now, price fixing is an international 
effort. I happen at the moment to be 
president of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers, and we have 
some 37 national farm organizations in 
our organization. The price fixers, the 
market regulators, are not American 
primarily. The majority of these farm 
organizations are in favor of it, but we 
are not in favor of it. We don’t think it 
will work. 

Let’s take a look at what has hap- 
pened here in price fixing. 

We started in with a program in the 
spring of 1933. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was an act to improve the 
purchasing power of farmers. That is 
what it says in the preamble, and it em- 
braced a certain limited number of stor- 
able commodities. It was not a very am- 
bitious program, and they tried not to 
get down to price fixing on any very 
large number of commodities, and it 
didn’t get into semi-storables or very 
high-cost storable commodities. That 
was just so-called basic commodities, and 
parity on these things, it is well to re- 
member that these are legal definitions 
written into the law in Congress, and if 
you were furnished a list of the com- 
modities in the United States which 
make up the gross income of farmers 
and the percentage that the various com- 
modities bear to the gross income, and if 
you were asked to select from those a 
half dozen which would be the basic 
commodities, there isn’t anybody in this 
room who would select the basic six 
commodities in the United States. 

This grew out of a situation which is 
not altogether economic. It is partially 
political. 

Now, we had this little program and 
the Supreme Court kicked it out in 1936. 
But then we passed the Act of 1938, 
with wheat at 75 per cent of parity sup- 
port. Again this is a modest act. It 
doesn’t cover but six or eight commodi- 
ties. It is an effort to try to put some 
stability in price levels, so that when the 
general price levels went down farmers 
all over the country wouldn’t go broke. 

Then that act went on, and the Second 
World War situation came about, and 
we have more temporary legislation 
thrown in which affects different com- 
modities, and during the same Congress 
we got the Seagall Amendment, and we 
got 90 per cent support legislation af- 
fecting basic commodities, running until 
two years after the emergency was over. 
In other words, with the Seagall Amend- 
ment, there were other commodities 
added to this 90 per cent basis until two 
years after the war. Maybe you know all 
this history anyway, but in case you 
have forgotten it, I am bringing it up to 
date. We haven’t had a 90 per cent leg- 
islation since 1933, as a lot of people 
might think. We had 90 per cent during 
the war, and if the act of ’48, the 90 per 
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cent law, had not been passed, it would 
have been down to 52 per cent under the 
other law, 52 to 75 per cent of parity. 
That is good to remember. 

How long has the 90 per cent been in 
effect? During the war, when it didn’t 
make any difference, and a couple of 
years afterward when it did. But politi- 
cal discussion has overlooked this rather 
important fact, on limited demand the 
price levels in the '30’s averaged 75 per 
cent of parity. The price levels in the 
40's averaged 111 per cent of parity for 
all agriculture. 

Was this price legislation? It was not. 
This was war and inflation, nothing more 
and nothing less. 

If you want to check it more defi- 
nitely, you may look up the price of hogs 
and cotton and wheat and corn and cat- 
tle in 1940. We had had legislation for 
quite a long time, but you take wheat, 
the price of wheat only, the average 
price, 1940, was 68.2 cents a_ bushel. 
When did wheat jump? Nineteen hun. 
dred forty-one. Why? That is easy: It 
was the war. 

So we have been thinking kind of 
loosely on these things. In 1949 we hada 
drop in price. After the war we gave 
away a great deal of this stuff, and, at 
least for a time, it is rather easy to give 
things away. We gave away 40-odd bil- 
lion since the war. 

Now, nobody knows how much a bil- 
lion dollars is. A billion dollars piled in 
one-thousand-dollar bills, one on top of 
the other, would make a pile higher than 
the Washington Monument, and that, in 
cattle language, is a hell of a lot of 
money. 

There was a very good reason for it. 
We wanted to rehabilitate the war-torn 
economy, and we wanted to build a pros- 
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perous community of nations. We _ be- 
lieved that peace was possible, and we 
made an investment. I think it was a 
good investment, but I don’t think we 
can continue to invest that way, because 
I don’t think it gains you friends in the 
long run, but so far as wheat was con- 
cerned, there was some kind of war 
market on a continuing basis, and a lot 
of people sold the folks the idea that you 
could just keep this up, and during the 
past five years we have discovered what 
price fixing might do to wheat. 

I was out in Spokane recently, and I 
got some evidence of the way wheat has 
lost its feed market. Wheat used to have 
about a 125-million-bushel feed market, 
and on the basis of very much larger 
feed requirements in this country, ought 
to have a very considerably larger feed 
market, and now it is less. 

Somebody on a panel in Spokane asked 
Harry Burney, “Why don’t you buy 


Handful and Suits Me, grand cham- 
pion stallion and mare respectively of 
Quarter Horse show held in conjunction 
with Amarillo Fat Stock Show, owned 
by Ed Heller, Dundee, Texas. Cathey 
photo. 
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wheat? We have wheat running out of 
our ears here, and it is a domestic com- 
modity.” 

They get “domestic” mixed up. Corn 
is a domestic commodity too, but not to 
them. They grow wheat. 

“Weil,” Harry said, “I can answer 
that question very simply: If we could 
buy wheat at somewhere near the same 
price, we would. We would like to feed 
wheat. It is good feed. But we are ship- 
ping in corn, and we are paying freight 
on it and feeding it, because we can do 
it cheaper than we can feed wheat, and 
our boys like to make a living.” 

That was a pretty good answer. We 
“ry the feed market on the domestic 
side. 

Now, of course, the situation has be- 
come one where we have enough wheat 
for all this domestic supply, plus a good 
deal more that we are going to carry 
over. Last year we produced enough that 
we may carry over this year about 800 
million bushels. 

Now, in the first place, I don’t believe 
in this kind of storage. And how much 
storage do you think we ought to have? 
If I am arguing with a fellow, I will try 
to get him to say that he thinks we have 
enough now, and if he doesn’t think so, 
I am happy to have him say for purposes 
of the argument that we ought to have 
this or that much. 

Now, a lot of the people talking about 
these things are economists or profes- 
sors concerned with politics, so you just 
take the figure, don’t ask me to take 
it, you take it, and you let the guy that 
wants this extraordinary storage pick 
out the amount that he wants. 

Now, what have you done? You have 
set a ceiling over wheat. You have fixed 
the price of wheat that is collected in 
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this various storage with public money. 
Now, how can you satisfy the publie to 
sit quiet and allow the grower of wheat 
to get a real good price? Any time he 
gets his real good price, they will rise 
up and say, “We have been robbed. We 
have spent our money to buy the com- 
modity, and now they are just holding it 
and letting the price go up.” 

I have read this in price pictures, and 
I have heard it many times said, though 
perhaps a little less straight-forwardly 
than this. 

There is an element of politics in 
everything in this country, and every 
other country, for that matter, and if 
we guarantee profitable prices, the gov- 
ernment is going to be very careful 
about the right to purchase at a profita- 
ble price. 

When we were talking about price ceil- 
ings three years ago in Dallas, what we 
were saying then was that a citizen 
ought to have his fair share of what 
people produce, but he can’t really buy 
it at a competitive price, so we will fix 
the price so he can buy his share. Now, 
in case he is not able to get his share, 
the price fixers, the nationalizers, the 
authoritarians, the dictators, and what 
have you, they have the easy answer to 
this; they will give everybody a coupon 
finally. 

I have seen this in operation very 
much and very directly. I spent a couple 
of months in Britain during the war, and 
I want to tell you that the pound wasn’t 
so good, but coupons were extremely val- 
uable. Anybody would give you a few 
pound notes, but only a real friend would 
give you clothing coupons or food cou- 
pons. 

I did some broadcasting for the BBC 
and they had a secretary, and I got 
ready to leave, and I wanted to treat her 
a little bit some way. She had been ex- 
tremely kind and useful. So I mentioned 
the matter to her, and do you know what 
she said? She wasn’t imterested in any- 
thing you could give her unless you had 
a coupon for it. Well, it just so hap- 
pened that I had come over there, and 
they had given me three months ra- 
tions, and I had been around with people 
a great deal of the time and I didn’t 
use very much of them, and it probably 
wasn’t quite fair, but I gave them to 
her, and she was about the happiest girl 
in London—clothing coupons and food 
coupons. 

What will happen in a free choice sit- 
uation if the government gives to each 
citizen on the basis of some classifica- 
tion, because he has children, or because 
he is pregnant and expecting a child— 
well, maybe I got my sexes mixed up a 
little bit there—but, at any rate, it gives 
to the citizen a certain share based on 
the fact that he is a citizen and should 
have a fair share of the production, of 
the economy of the nation? What is a 
fair share? It is an amount decided by 
the Federal Government, and I don’t like 
this kind of system. 

Now, we are going to get a little bit 
off of wheat, and we are going to goa 
little bit into other basic commodities. 
Let’s talk about it a little bit, because 
everybody is interested in it. A lot of 
farmers don’t think they are interested 
in it. “After all,” they say, “I don’t grow 
basic commodities.” 

I say you had better think twice. I 
went to a meeting of editors in Wash- 
ington when they were writing about 
the wheat vote, and there was a great 
wave of interpretation of the wheat 
vate. It was done editorially by some 
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very intelligent people, but the interpre- 
tation wasn’t very intelligent. That is 
what I told the editors. Some of them 
had been making interpretations that I 
didn’t think were very smart. 

I said, “Look, you said that here was a 
vote by the wheat growers, and that is 
proof that the farmers of America are 
prepared to vote all kinds of control in 
return for guaranteed prices.” 

Now, this is a ridiculous assumption. 
In the first place, the farmers of Amer- 
ica did not vote on it. In the second 
place, a very large proportion of wheat 
farmers didn’t vote on it. In the third 
place, you should have been able to fig- 
ure out that there are political over- 
tones in this, and you should have made 
some investigations yourselves. 

Most important of all, every farmer 
is entitled to a vote, and I know this 
sounds ridiculous, but it is also true, he 
ought to have some way to vote on this. 

Here next year we propose under the 
basic commodity program to take out of 
production, if all the farmers do every- 
thing they are asked to do, 30 million 
acres, Some of these acres are in one- 
crop areas, but a vast number of these 
acres are in places where they can grow 
any number of things. 

The total gross income in 1952 of 
American agriculture, divided up among 
the many commodities, shows that the 
basic commodities produced a little less 
than 23 per cent of the total. Cattle and 
calves produced just a little less than 
that. Cattle and calves alone produced 
over 19 per cent, and the basic commodi- 
ties a little less than 23. 

If you take acres out of one commod- 
ity, and leave acres free to compete 
with all the other farmers, what will 
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happen? The purpose of taking these 
acres out is to step up the price of this 
commodity, but what about the acres 
taken out, what will they do to the price 
of other commodities? 

Any high school kid can answer that, 
provided he has not gotten mixed up 
with the propaganda of the last few 
years. I think farmers should deal with 
propaganda like they do with brood 
cows. I mean they should deal with it 
realistically. 

If you want results in this field, 
there are certain facts you had better 
take note of, and you had better take 
note of the facts because certain results 
are apt to happen, whether you notice 
it or not. There is a great deal of un- 
reality even in the more advanced na- 
tions of the world, on this price fixing 
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and regulation of markets and all that 
goes with it. 

We propose to change directions in 
this farm program, and with the politi- 
cal situation in which we are, that is 
about what we can do. We say you have 
got to recognize the realities of the 
situation. We say you have got to take 
the romance out of it. You have got to 
take the romance out of acreage reduc- 
tion, and in order to do it you have got 
to control the use of these acreage re- 
ductions. We don’t like this kind of con- 
trol, but we are in a situation where it 
looks to us as though the crops under 
control can destroy the capacity of the 
rest of agriculture to do a reasonably 
good job for itself; so we say that you 
had better control the use of these acres, 
so that they don’t unfairly compete with 
the rest of agriculture. There is a very 
good reason for this. If we farmers in 
the nation ever align ourselves into op- 
posing groups in agriculture, somebody 
else is going to decide the agricultural 
policy. 

Thus we say that it takes a great na- 
tional organization to deal with some of 
these things, because we have to corre- 
late these various viewpoints and finally 
come to an agreement. Then you have to 
have enough good self discipline to sup- 
port the agreement. 

So much for the farm program. 

There are some more important things 
about the future of farmers for the next 
few years than farm programs. Some 
people have complained, some members 
of the House of Representatives have 
complained, about the president of the 
American Farm Bureau. They say, “He 
ought to stick to his last. After all, he 
may know something about agriculture, 
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Don’t be satisfied with any cattle chute until you learn more 
about America’s finest. Write for free information. 


PORTABLE 


CATTLE CHUTE MFG. CO. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON QUALITY AND BREEDING IN 


THE CENTRAL TEXAS SHORTHORN SALE 


CALROSSIE TALISMAN—Junior herd sire at Golden Oak 
Farms. He is by Calrossie Welcome, whose bull calves in the 
1952 Perth Sale sold for an all-time high average of 7,525 gns. 
Another son, Calrossie Claymore, sold for 10,100 gns., which 
was top-selling bull in the 1954 Perth Sale. Seven heifers, bred 
to Calrossie Talisman, sell in this sale. 


Tuesday, May Il, 1954 @ Stephenville, Texas 


Show—9:00 A. M. City Park Sale Pavilion Sale—1:00 P. M. 


IS BULLS — 47 LOTS — 32 FEMALES 


The Central Texas breeders have selected some of their choic- 
est cattle for this sale. A special attraction for purebred breed- 
ers is a number of good herd bull prospects also, several big 
rugged bulls that will suit the rangeman and commercial pro- 
ducer. The females include 4 cows and calves, 13 bred cows 
and heifers and 15 open heifers. The majority of females are 
all young cattle, just the right age to go into your herd and 
start paying regular dividends. 

The Central Texas sale is readily becoming recognized as a 
good source of top quality Shorthorns that can be owned at 
reasonable prices. The quality and breeding in this sale are 
superior to any offering sold in the past. 





The following Central Texas breeders have 
this offering possible: 
Carley B. Barker & 
Benton 


Mosheim 


Bruce Lane 
Comanche 


C. H. May 


C. M. Caraway & Sons Moody 


De Leon 


Carl L. Duke 
Oglesby 


B. O. Koonce 


Desdemona 


Evant 


Meridian 


Hamilton 


Desdemona Bowie 


made 


Edward Perkins 
Felix Shaffer 
Paul Streger 


Z. L. Koonce S. L. Williams 


The sires represented are: Prince Peter Mason, Golden 
Oak Prince 30th, U C Silvertown, Goldfinder’s Pride, 
Prince Mayor, Grandview Upright 2D, Prince Peter 
Dale, Len-Del Mercury, Prince Peter Valet, Golden Oak 
Leader 37th, Caledonia Prince, Prince Peter Albert, 
Village Mayor Jr., Golden Oak Prince 45th, Prince 
Peter Emblem 4th, Marathon’s Goldbar, Pitpointie Lad, 
Golden Oak Leader 25th, Hallwood Ensign, Golden Oak 
Prince 49th, Rosewood’s Design, Golden Oak Leader 


74th and Marellbar Recorder. 

















As an added attraction to the sale, seven 
heifers are being offered bred to the 
Imp. Calrossie Talisman, a son of Cal- 
rossie Welcome, one of the outstanding 
breeding bulls in Scotland today. The 
other bred cows and heifers are carrying 
service to Prince Peter Albert, Mara- 
thon’s Goldbar, Prince Peter Emblem 
4th and Comrades’ Bandmaster. 


Sale Committee: Carl L. Duke, Oglesby; Carley 
Barker, Mosheim; T. P. Coburn, Blum; Z. L. Koonce, 


The pick of Central Texas Shorthorn 
herds make up this attractive offering 
that deserves the attention of careful 
buyers. Here is an excellent opportunity 
to select Shorthorns of ideal character, 
thick mellow fleshing, correct type and 
conformation. Now is the time to im- 
prove. You can always buy more for your 
money in Stephenville. 


Desdemona, and Bruce Lane, Comanche. 


Sale Sponsored by 


Cattle will be judged starting at 9:00 
a. m. Sale will start promptly at 1:00 
p. m. Meeting and banquet will be at 
Tarleton Dining Hall Monday, May 10, 
7:30 p. m. Everyone is invited to attend. 


Auctioneer—C, D. “Pete” Swaffar, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE 
A. H. CARAWAY, SALE MANAGER, 
DE LEON, TEXAS 


CENTRAL TEXAS SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Charley Miles, Pres. 
VALLEY MILLS 


T. P. Coburn, Vice-Pres. 
BLUM 


A. H. Caraway, Sec.-Treas. 
DE LEON 
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but why does he talk about some of 
these other things?” 

That is fairly simple. We are interest- 
ed in markets and we are interested in 
foreign markets. If we get 15 or 20 mil- 
lion acres taken out that was producing 
for foreign trade, and then we use those 
acres to produce additionally for domes- 
tic market, we are in trouble, so we are 
interested, then, in foreign trade as well 
as in domestic markets. We are also in- 
terested in the over-all prosperity of the 
United States, and in the various issues 
that concern it. The most important of 
these issues is still the one I talked to 
you about two years ago. We are just 
getting through the greatest inflation 
in our history. We have been through 
the greatest war in the world’s history. 

Now, there are some people who are 
so fantastically mixed up that they hon- 
estly believe that we can get through 
this kind of period without any read- 
justment. That is not quite sense. But 
some of these people know what they 
are about, and they are prepared to trade 
off the American system for one of very 
great totalitarian control on the part of 
the Federal Government. But we don’t 
want inflation as a way of life, or any 
way of life that can ruin many of the 
spiritual values of America, and can also 
destroy our capacity to produce and to 
sell. 

Last June I went into a restaurant in 
Paris. I decided that I would like to go 
into the restaurant where I could talk to 
the owner of the restaurant, and here 
was one of these little halfway-down 
businesses, and it looked like it might 
be a restaurateur with his wife. She 
was a very nice-looking French gal, and 
I thought I would like to talk to them. 
Now, you folks reading about Jimmie 
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Roosevelt, don’t be concerned, 
my wife was with me. 

Well, we went in, and, fortunately, 
these people could speak English, and at 
that time were having a lot of trouble 
with the French government. The gov- 
ernment couldn’t get a premier, and 
they were really going around and 
around, 

The first thing I did was order a bot- 
tle of wine with the dinner, and I don’t 
know anything about wine, but this fel- 
low had them, and I ordered it and I 
said to the restaurant owner that I 
thought it was very good wine, and he 
said yes, it was, and then I said, “What 
do you think about the government of 
France?” 

He said, “It is awful.” 

I said, “What are you 
about it?” 


because 


going to do 


Poco Dell, champion stallion, Sand 
Hills Quarter Horse show, owned by 
Jimmy Randales, Montoya, N. M. Frank 
Reeves photo. 


April 


He said, “We have got to do some- 
thing.” 

I said, “What are you going to do?” 

Well, he didn’t really know, but some- 
thing had to be done. 

Then his wife came over and we had a 
good conversation going by now, and I 
said, “How is the restaurant business?” 

He said, “The restaurant business is 
good,” 

I said, “What are you doing with your 
money?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I made a very bad 
mistake. I bought a restaurant here just 
a year or so ago with a small cellar, and 
I have it full of wine already, and there 
isn’t anything I can do with my money.” 

Now, this is a very great commentary 
on the state of things. Wine is good. 
Wine you can put in your cellar. Wine 
actually means something. But so far as 
betting on the future of the franc, he 
wants none of it. He doesn’t believe in 
lending his money or _ investing his 
money, he just wants something tangible 
in the cellar. Why? What happened? 

What happened is that since I was a 
kid and first took political science, the 
franc has fallen from something less 
than a quarter until you can buy on the 
regular exchange 357 for a dollar. 

If you had had a fortune at that time 
in francs, and you had it now, you could 
take it and go down to the Riviera and 
spend about two weeks at a good hotel, 
and if you had twice that much, then 
you could spend four weeks. It is ne 
good. Yet France is full of security leg- 
islation. The railroads pay a very high 
per cent of the total retirement of peo- 
ple on retirement, and they retire them 
early, so they have lots of time to rest— 
around 54 to 55 years. They have all 
kinds of security, and yet how secure are 

















narrowing margin of profit 


feed lot. 





As cattlemen cannot raise the price 
of cattle, all we can do about the ever 
in the 
cattle raising business is to lower our 
production cost. We have found that 
the use of Gibson Beefmaster bulls on 
cows of any breed will produce calves 
of materially increased weaning 
weight, quality and the ‘‘ability to do 


good,’ both in the pasture and in the 


TOP QUALITY RANGE AND 
HERD BULLS OUR SPECIALTY 


masters at any time. 





Phone 3-3024 














We are developing a herd of ‘‘Polled’’ Gibson Beef- 
masters and are in the market for polled Beefmaster 
calves of outstanding quality. 

We think we have some of the tops of the breed, and 
we will be glad to show our cattle and talk Gibson Beef- 


Vocational Ag and Club Boys’ classes are cordially 
invited to visit our ranch and see Gibson Beefmasters. 


We have used Gibson Beefmaster bulls on Hereford, 
Angus and Shorthorn cows. We would like to show you 
these cross-bred calves. 


DAN GIBSON 
SNYDER, TEXAS 


Clairemont Route 
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they? Their retirement is in francs. But 
their retirement ought to be in wine. 

Something happened to a people like 
that. How would you like to get into a 
situation like that by being unwilling to 
face up to our problems? 

Now, we don’t have inflation as a way 
of life. Of course not. And how would 
you like to have deflation in agriculture? 
Oh, that would be ruinous! Yet every 
time we have had a great inflation, we 
have gone through a deflation. A lot of 
us have done that. I did it, and I would 
say that if it were essential to maintain 
the free-choice system of America, it 
was worth it. 

But I also say it is not necessary. 
There isn’t any law you can pass in Con- 
gress which would make it possible to 
avoid the most extraordinary disasters 
in agriculture, or in industry or labor or 
anywhere else in our economy if we had 
a really severe depression. You couldn’t 
pass any such law. There are some 
things the government can do that re- 
late to supply and price and demand, but 
the same economic factors are neverthe- 
less still at work independently. 

I think the government is dedicated to 
a middle-of-the-way proposition, and 
prepared to go to extraordinary meas- 
ures to avoid a deflation, but business 
men, great groups of them, are saying, 
“Well, I won’t invest this year; I can 
buy a lot more for the same money next 
year.” And there isn’t anything that 
government can do to stop that kind of 
thing from having its effect. 

Associations like yours and mine, that 
are independent associations of citizens 
ought to have enough courage to look 
forward with a maximum amount of 
determination to solve these problems 
successfully, but if they don’t, and just 
kind of dig into the book and look back 
at 1932, there isn’t anything the govern- 
ment can do about it. 

It becomes inevitable that the citizens 
have a job to do. But America is worth it. 

Now, is there something better? A 
lot of people say, “Oh, ‘the American 
Way,’ i isn’t any such thing.” 

I was in a group of intelligentsia. I 
didn’t really belong there, but [ was 
there, and I said, “I don’t think you can 
have this price fixing that you fellows 
are talking about, here in America, and 
make it work successfully. I don’t think 
it is economically sound, it is not part of 
the American way.” 

They said, “Oh, don’t use that expres- 
sion. There is no such thing.” 

I said, “Mister, there is such a thing, 
and it is very real to me. There is a 
great dream of America, and I am a 
part of that dream, because my grand- 
father went west in a covered wagon, 
and my dad was an orphan when he was 
still very young and I grew up in an 
atmosphere where a man was supposed 
to take care of himself, and my grand- 
father and my father didn’t sit down 
and say, ‘The welfare agency will take 
care of me.’” 

I always intended to take care of my- 
self in my old age. Maybe I wasn’t too 
sure about it in 1932, and there were 
various other people, including the bank- 
ers, that felt the same way, but that is 
gone, and we are still here. 

The American Farm Bureau put in a 
retirement program, and by very great 
exertion I kept out of it myself. When I 
get done working for the Farm Bureau, 
I am not going to be on the pay roll 
any more. I will take care of myself. 

Oh, I get a check every other week, 
and my secretary has a way of taking it 
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to the bank and depositing it, and my 
wife spends it, and I don’t have any- 
thing in the world to do with it. I don’t 
have to worry about it at all. But one 
day I happened to be in and I got the 
check, and there was a little stub up at 
the top of it with some figures on it, and 
I noticed that they took out $16.00 for 
old age survivors insurance. Well, I 
wasn’t so sure that the government was 
going to do it for me; I thought maybe 
they were doing it to me. You know, that 
was my money. I earned it, and I thought 
I ought to be able to invest it myself, 
but anyway, we have this sort of thing 
now, we have decided in the United 
States that there is going to be a certain 
guarantee of security or something or 
other in the United States, and I bowed 
to the inevitable. 
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But when anybody says to you that 
this is a way you can get something for 
nothing, knock his ears down. He is not 
telling the truth. You don’t get anything 
for nothing any place, and above all you 
don’t get it from the Federal govern- 
ment, They can only give what they take, 
minus the cost of running it up to Wash- 
ington and back, and sometimes it is an 
expensive journey. 

There are other things involved—self- 
determination, the knowledge of how to 
operate self government. There is a 
great American dream, 

There is a revolution in modern times. 
It is not in Russia. Russia is a dicta- 
torship. Dictatorships have been with us 
since the beginning of time. Russia is not 
liberal; Russia is reactionary as_ the 
devil. It is a dictatorship, an absolute, 
ruthless dictatorship. It controls every- 




















Full blood Charollaise bull calves. These calves were dropped in March and 
April, 1953. We are offering a limited number of these bull calves for sale. 


Member International Charollaise Cattle Raisers Association 


YATES RANC 


Miss Billie Yates, Owner e 


Ranch located 54 miles northwest of Fort Worth, seven miles off Highway 199 


VINEYARD, 
TEXAS 


Phone 12 

















Star Route 
Hempstead, Texas 





FOR SALE—Yearling bulls, appraised and recorded—3/4 to 15/16 
Charollaise breeding. In good condition and priced reasonably. Also— 


1/2 to 3/4 Charollaise cows and heifers, appraised and recorded 


SUNNYSIDE RANCH 


(Henry W. Darroh, Mgr.) 


Member: International Chorollaise Cattle Raisers Association 


- 


Telephone 
Hempstead 127W2 
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Now offering for sale some 
choice young bulls, heifers, 
and dry cows. These include 
accredited and certified 
cattle of select breeding. 
They’re in excellent pasture 
condition. 


STRAIN CATTLE CO. 


For details, contact: 


W. W. STRAIN — Phone 609 — Eufaula, Okla. 


One a our cial bulls 





*Phosphorus 


Manganese the 
Caleium brand 


Sulphur Im makes 
Copper the 


difference 


RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 


*Mineralized and Plain 


Cobalt 


Iron 


United Salt Corporation 


Office Houston LYnchburg 4295 
Mine Hockley, Texas, Ph. Waller-25 








Lecangid. 


More Beef ait Less Cost 


It costs you nothing to get informa- 
tion that tells you how you can pro- 
duce a more profitable calf crop. 


Write for Free Information and 
Descriptive Folder 


AMERICAN BRANGUS BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 81-C - Phone 1200 - Vinita, Okio. 














YOU WILL BE PROUD fifamimaicn TO BE A MEMBER 


CATTLE RAISERS 
Write for further information : 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


POSTED 
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thing that everybody in Russia can have, 
what they can do, what they can get with 
what they earn. It controls every item 
with which an individual might exercise 
freedom of choice. 

The great revolution of modern times 
is the revolution which has been written 
right into the great history of the 
United States, a revolution in our stand- 
ard of living, a revolution in which it is 
recognized that the true function of gov- 
ernment is to create opportunity for 
people, to encourage people to use the 
opportunities, to profit by them, to be 
encouraged to become something worth- 
while, surrounded by advances in educa- 
tion and recreation and all the many 
things that go with leisure. 

We are just about to the place in the 
United States where we can give some 
leisure to everybody. We already give it 
to more people than any other country 
ever did. The only people that don’t 
work rather short weeks are manage- 
ment people or farmers or something 
like that. For the average man 40 hours 
is a good week. Forty hours, in terms of 
the times in which I grew up, is not a 

very strenuous week, even if it is pretty 
hard work. But this proposition of the 
individual himself is the revolutionary 
idea, and one we must preserve, our in- 
dividual right to make up our own minds 
as self-governing citizens of the United 
States, in institutions and organizations 
like this one here, based on our own 
judgment, to make up our own minds on 
these major propositions. I think we 
have a good deal of work to do on that, 
but it is a most enticing and most excit- 
ing idea, that a lot of pecple are willing 
to go abroad with, the proposition that 
“we can solve your problem, or we can 
help you to discover the means by which 
you can solve your problems,” the more 
friends we will make. Well, we will do a 
whole lot better if instead of that we 
will say, “We have this that we can do 
for you, and what can you do for us?” 
and say it right straight across, one to 
another. We will make more friends that 
way, and we will discover, really, how 
to develop mutually advantageous trade. 


We have had far too much of the 

proposition that it was perfectly ap- 
propriate for che United States of Amer- 
ica to be interested in everybody else’s 
freedom, and a little indecent to be in- 
terested in our own. That is not true, 
because anybody interested in freedom 
will recognize the obvious fact that if it 
survives our generation, it will survive 
because it is appreciated and used and 
advanced in the Bnited States of Amer- 
ica, because there is no other nation in 
the world that can begin to stand up 
against the great military threat, except 
they stand with us. 

So let’s not go around making excuses 
for the American way. Let’s not be going 
around stupidly denying that there is 
such a thing as the great American 
dream, Let’s not be afraid to undertake 
some difficult propositions. 


Now, I have referred to the situation 
in the cattle business, and I am honest 
about it. Things are not quite as good 
as we would like to see them, but I hope 
to emphasize the proposition that we 
have beef to sell, and in 1954 we had 
better sell it, because we need to sell a 
lot of it to get out of the situation, a 
situation which can cause us a lot of 
difficulty in ’55 and ’56. We have the 
means to do this, and we should do it. 
Then I have come back and I have made 
some comparisons with situations where 
we have attempted, or, rather, where we 
got price fixing, and where we got in 





trouble with it, and I have pointed out 
the trouble and the ways to get out of 
the trouble, and we are going to have to 
use our heads to do it. 


I sat from 10 o’clock until two one 
day, and from 10 o’clock until 6:30 the 
next day being cross-examined by the 
House Agricultural Committee on the 
farm program last week, and the tran- 
script is approximately three inches 
thick, and of course there is a great deal 
of wisdom in that three inches, and I 
want to tell you there is a lot of hooey 
in it too. But I don’t have great confi- 
dence in allowing these things to be 
passed over for decisions by a few people 
at national level. I have confidence in 
the future of America for a very simple 
reason, and let me say again what I have 
said before, that there are some great 
propositions involved in our internation- 
al relations and involved in this question 
of whether or not we are able to have 
the sort of economy in this new time, 
with our high standard of living pro- 
jected into the future, as it should be. 
This is a great challenge to our people, 
and it requires confidence and action of 
people as well as of the government. I 
don’t have any confidence in this future 
at all on the basis of some authoritarian 
government doing for the people of the 
United States what the Constitution says 
we can do for ourselves. I believe in self 
government and I believe in the future 
of my country for a very simple reason, 
because I believe in you. 





Close-up, uniform spraying of cattle 
twice during the cattle-grub season re- 
duces the grub more effectively than one 
high-pressure spraying per season, ac- 
cording to recent tests in New Mexico. 
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Brahmans Put on Great Show 
at Baton Rouge 


RAHMAN honors were well distrib- 

uted in the LSU Livestock Show 

held at Baton Rouge, La., March 
6-14. J. D. Hudgins, Hungerford, Texas, 
showed the champion bull and took 10 
firsts including the get of sire class. The 
reserve champion bull, second in his class 
to the two-year-old champion, belonged 
to the LSU Animal Industry Depart- 
ment, which took six first places. 

The champion cow was the undefeated 
two-year-old, HCK Miss V Pride Nobille 
3rd, owned by Henry C. Koontz of Inez, 
Texas. The Koontz herd accounted for 
six first place ribbons. 

G. L. Paret of Lake Charles saw his 
until then undefeated senior yearling 
Paret Ranch 13th defeated by his own 
Paret Ranch 16th for first in that class. 
Paret also showed the second place aged 
bull on the show. 

Cirele D Ranch of Lebeau, La., won 
the aged cow class with Miss America, 
twelve times champion in previous years. 
She was reserve champion at this show. 

D. C. Johnson of Jackson, La., and 
HT Stock Farms of Natchitoches, La., 
both exhibited full complements of Brah- 
mans placing in the money in practically 
every class. 

First prize winners follow: 

. <A (4): 1, Premium Manso of LSU 
3re 

Two- ee Bull (8): 1, 
Manso, J. D. Hudgins. 

Senior Yearling Bull (4): 1, Paret Ranch 16th, 
G. L. Paret. 

Junior Yearling Bull (6): 1, 
Manso, J. D. Hudgins. 


Summer Yearling Bull (5): 1, 
Pride Nobille, Henry C. Koontz. 


JDH Okaioo Cardo 


JDH Aristocrat 
HCK Victoria 
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JDH Ike ce Manso, 
JDH Reloto Rex 


Senior Bull Calf (3): 1, 
J. D. Hudgins. 

Junior Bull Calf (11): 1, 
Manso, J. D. Hudgins. 

Summer Bull Calf (1): 1, HCK Suva Nobille 
Ist, Henry C. Koontz. 

Champion Bull: JDH Okaloo Cardo Manso, J. 
D. Hudgins. 

Reserve Champion Bull: 
LSU 6th, L.S.U. 

Two Bulls (9): 1, L.S.U. 

Aged Cow (4): 1, Miss America, 
Ranch, Cirele D Ranch. 

Two-year-old Heifer (6): 1, 
Nobille 3rd, Henry C. Koontz. 

Senior Yearling Heifer (4): 1, 
de Manso, J. D. Hudgins. 

Junior Yearling Heifer (13): 1, 
Resoto Manso, J. D. Hudgins. 

Summer Yearling Heifer (5): 1, 
of LSU, L.S.U. 

Senior Heifer Calf (3): 1, Bell 22nd of LSU, 
L.S.U. 

Junior Heifer Calf (6): 1, 
Nobille 5th, Henry C. Koontz. 

Summer Heifer Calf (3): 
LSU, L.S.U. 

Champion Female: HCK Miss V Pride Nobille 
3rd, Henry C. Koontz, 

Reserve Champion Female: 
cle D Ranch. 

Two Females (11): 1, Henry C. Koontz. 

Pair of Yearlings (8): 1, J. D. Hudgins. 

Pair of Calves (10): 1, Henry C. Koontz. 

Produce of Dam a 1, J. D. Hudgins, 

Get of Sire (8): 1, J. D. Hudgins. 


Premium Manso of 


Cirele D 
HCK Miss V Pride 
JDH Lady Puro 
JDH Miss Rex 


Queen Manso 


HCK Miss Ideal 


1, Queen Manso 7 of 


Miss America, Cir- 


Wren Named Manager of 


Producers- Texas 


AMES E. WREN, for the past three 
years stocker and feeder salesman 
for the Producers and Texas Live- 
stock Marketing Association at Kansas 
City, has been named manager of the 
association, according to an announce- 
ment made by Howard Alexander, Platte 
City, Mo., president. Wren has been with 
the association for six years. 
Mack Yenzer, who has been fat cattle 
salesman, will be in charge of the cattle 
department. 














All out of Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna- 
tional classified Cows and Certified Running W 
King Ranch Bulls. All good deep, thick bodies. 
Smooth and outstanding. Cherry red color. 


Can be seen at Ranch 10 miles East 


of Artesia Wells, LaSalle County. 


Albert Martin 


Office Phone 3-9232 - Res. Phone 2-1553 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


z Charter Member Santa Gertrudis Breeders International 
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Santa Gertrudis Cattle 
FOR SALE 


20 Yearling Bulls 
90 Yearling Heifers 





John G. Phillips 
1806 Hillcrest 
Bartlesville, Okla, 
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— 


No. 213, an eight month old son of “INDIAN”, a really 
proven Santa Gertrudis herd bull. 
No. 213’s weight at eight months . . . 820 Ibs. 


CONTACT US FOR FALL DELIVERIES 
OF BULL CALVES 


J> KI-HE-KAH RANCHES J 








Phones: 
Ramona 11-F-4 
Bartlesville 4679 


Ranches: 
Ramona and Vinita 
Oklahoma 





Member Santo Gertrudis Breeders International 
Charter Member Oklahoma Santa Gertrudis Ass‘n 
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TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS ur the norns- 


TO COMMERCIAL BREEDERS 
About 50 yearling and 2-year-old registered 
POLLED HEREFORD BULLS. 
REASONABLY PRICED 
These bulls are well marked, good headed 
and carefully selected for quality. They are 
in excellent range condition and are ready 

to go to work in your breeding herd. 








THE W. 5. _ JOHNSON 


Polled Hereford Ranch ) - 7 
Jacksboro, Texas uber atenn , 








N. M. MITCHELL 
Polled Herefords 


SANDERSON — TEXAS 
Visitors Welcome 








J.D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 


Polled Herefords for Sale 
Largest herd of Polled 
Herefords in South Texas 


Blue Deni 

Ranch Style 

The perfect hat for rough wear .. No. 1 favorite in the 
great Southwest. It’s Weatherproof! $ 8 195 


31%" stitched brim . .. wire rein- 
forced! Save your expensive hat 














. use this hat for all rough wear. 


Roll your own brim, or buy ’em by 
y : y each 


WINKEL’S POLLED HEREFORD BANCH 


Herd Sires 
HHR Domestic Mischief 297th, by Domestic Mis- 


the dozen. ($21.50 per dozen) 
Please add 35c for postage 


‘kallison’s 


BIG COUNTRY STORE SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


chief 6th; WPHR Domestic Woodrow, by Essar 
Domestic Woodrow; Domestic Anxiety 208th, by 
Domestic Anxiety 42nd; JFG Domestic Mischief 
135th, by Domestic Mischief 97th. 


J. W. Winkel — R. F. Winkel 
LLANO, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


Herd Bull Prospects and 
Good Quality Range Bulls 


NAME M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 


ADDRESS 


While They Last! 





KALLISON’S, 124 S. Flores, San Antonio, Texas 


' 
' 
| Pi d : 
ee eM Size PRICE. = QUANTITY 
i] 
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TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED) 
President, CLAUDE McINNIS, Byrds Vice-President, SUEL HILL, Fairfield 
BENNIE BASKIN, Bryan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Our Next Sale at Marshall, Texas, April 1 














Trenfield Polléd Herefords 


Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 
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JOHN TRENFIELD, Mgr. 
FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 Shattuck, Okla. 


All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
The Cattleman. 
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Southwest Branch Arkansas 
Hereford Ass'n Sale 


SUMMARY 
31 Bulls $ 7,475; ave. 
19 Females 3,655; ave. 
50 Head 11,130; avg. 
HE Southwest Branch Arkansas 
Hereford Association sponsored the 
sale held March 2 at Hope, Ark: 
Both horned and polled Herefords were 
included in the offering. 

Topping the sale at $655 and going to 
P. S. Hardy, Texarkana, was Lord Larry 
5, a September, 1952, son of Larry Prog- 
ress 3rd, consigned by Brannan-Spencer 
Hereford Farm, Hope. This good grand- 
son of Hillcrest Larry 2nd looked the 
part of a herd bull prospect. The second 
top selling bull, WM Prince Domestic, 
was consigned by Worth Matteson, Jr., 
Foreman, Ark. This good polled son of 
CKF Domestic Mischief 5th sold to C. P. 
Jones, Patmas, Ark., on a bid of $520. 

The top price for females of $375 was 
reached on TK Silver Lady 20th, an April 
1951, daughter of GC Silver Anxiety 
llth, consigned by Howard Kidd, Mur- 
freesboro, Ark. L. E. Scott, Little Rock, 
Ark., was the buyer. The second top 
price for females of $300 was paid by 
Ernie Dunlap, Kirby, Ark., for Miss Elbo 
514th, a March, 1951, daughter of Elbo 
Anxiety 153rd consigned by Glencrest 
Farm, Nashville, Ark. 

Walter Britten was the auctioneer. 


Circle H Ranch Scores 
Top of $7,025 


SUMMARY 
62 Bulls $80,980; avg. $1,338 


IRCLE H Ranch, owned by George 

M. Harris, Winona, Miss., held its 

annual sale at the ranch on Wednes- 

day, March 10, with breeders from 18 
states attending. 

Top of the sale was Circle H Zato 5th, 

a May, 1958, son of TR Zato Heir M and 

out of an own daughter of Circle H Super 

Larry. This outstanding prospect was a 

member of the champion pen of five bulls 





at the 1954 Fort Worth Show. He went : 


to W. N. Barnett, Hopkinsville, Ky., for 
$7,025. 

Second top of the sale was a Novem- 
ber, 1952, son of Circle H Super Larry 
and out of an own daughter of Orville 
Domino. This top prospect was a mem- 
ber of the champion carload of bulls at 
the 1954 Fort Worth Show and sold to 
King Roberts, Fuquay Springs, N. C., for 
$6,500. 

Third top selling bull was another 
member of the champion pen of five. He 
was a January, 1953, son of TR Zato 
Heir 50th and out of a daughter of TR 
Rupert 7th. He went to Rolling Meadows 
Farm, Newnan, Ga., for $6,050. 

Fourth top selling bull was another 
member from the champion pen. He was 
a February, 1953, son of TR Zato Heir 
50th and out of a daughter of TR Rupert 
7th. He went to King Roberts for $6,000. 
Roberts purchased five bulls at this sale. 

Twenty-two bulls sold for $1,000 or 
over, with the strongest demand for the 
better quality bulls. 

The offering went to buyers from Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Illinois, lowa, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. 

G. H. Shaw and Bill Pace were the 
auctioneers. 


Breeders Report Excellent Results 
from Advertising in The Cattleman. 


Se Cattleman 








* Two great additions to our herd 


* M ZATO HEIR 53d, calved Nov. 11, 1953, a 
son of TR Zato Heir 27th. We paid $10,700 
for a one-half interest in this great prospect— 
thereby making him top selling bull and estab- 
lishing what we believe to be a new record 
price for a four-month-old bull calf. 


*% Top selling cow and bull calf by TR Zato Heir 
27th at $4,400. 
TR ZATO HEIR 27th, the great McNatt bull and 


sire of the top bull we purchased. We now have 
three of his sons. 


We are proud of these additions from the record Texas sale 
and feel they will enable us to produce better 


Herefords for our customers 


F. D. JONES Marvin Mayberry, Mgr. 














FOR SALE 
AT 
THE RANCH 


A nice selection of 
bull calves, range 
raised. Also a good 
selection of bred and 
open heifers. Come by 





and let us fill your 
needs. 


calves for us. 


DUDLEY BROS., Comanche, Texas 


Gail, Tom and Eltos Dudley, Owners 





Promoting Cattlemen’s Interests [ataamimaitn] For Three-quarters of a Century 
CATTLE RAISERS 
Write for further information 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


POSTEO 
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Our herd sire 
BR PROUD MIXER 


BE RIGHT 


Now a Register of Merit 
Sire 

We are proud of the fine record 
made by sons and daughters of BR 
Proud Mixer in the show ring and 
in the sale ring. This high honor 
ploces BR Proud Mixer in the ranks 
of great sires which was also achiev- 
ed by his sire HG Proud Mixer 
579th. 

We would be pleased to have you 
visit us and see the top prospects 
we now have—you are always wel- 


Be Right! 
Buy Bilt-Rites 


Arledge Ranch 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 
BE RIGHT .. . BUY BILT-RITES 


BUY BILT-RITES 


—_ 
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oO 
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BE RIGHT... BUY BILT-RITES 


S3LIY-LTIG ANG 





LHOIN 39° 


LHOIW 39 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
* The Cattleman. 





Colorjul 
Washable 


RANCH RUGS 


Add atmosphere to your rooms. Short-tufted FAST 
COLOR cotton yarns. UNUSUAL neediecrafted de- 


signs. Cutting Horse, Quarter Horse, Horned 


or 
Polled Heretord, Angus, Shorthorn, Brahman. With 


your own brand or initials. 
Pe LK — 
I HOUSE OF FRIENDS 

P. O. Box 11185—C, Fort Werth, Texas. 
| Please make and ship rugs as follows: 

Design Colors 

| (0 3x5’ with 2 brands $18.85 Brands Wanted 

x6’ with 4 brands $29.85. 

k or Money Order, No C.0.D.'s 

| () Send Free Foider 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

7 
| 
1 
4 





Se Cattloman 
Sand Hills Hereford Show 


ILLY Mac Newton, Mills County 4-H 
Club boy, showed the grand cham- 
pion steer at the Sand Hills Here- 

ford Show held at Odessa, Texas, March 
3-6. The steer, bred by Jim Dibrell, Cole- 
man, Texas, sold for $1.50 per pound to 
a group of Odessa business and ranch 
men for a total of $1,356. 

The reserve champion was fed by Don 
Burleson of Alpine, Texas, and was bred 
by Joe Land of Alpine. It sold for $1 
per pound to the Odessa syndicate. 

Bar M Ranch, owned by O. H. Mc- 
Alister, Rhome, Texas, was the major 
winner in the Hereford Show, includ- 
ing among his winnings the champion 
bull, M Proud Mixer 17. Fair Oaks 
Ranch, Boerne, Texas, showed the re- 
serve champion bull, FO Symbol 31st. 
WB Lady Seth 9th, shown by Winston 
Brothers, Snyder, Texas, was champion 
female and Straus Royal Lady 100th, 
shown by Straus-Medina Hereford 
Ranch, San Antonio, was reserve cham- 


pion. 

Budd Thurber, manager of Bridwefi 
Hereford Ranch, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
judged the show. 

Awards to three places follow: 

Junior Yearling Bulls: 1, FO Symbol 31, Fair 
Oaks Ranch, Boerne; 2, R. J. Seth Domino &, 
Cc. J. Frantz & Son, Perryton; 3, WB Mixer 
Domino 2, Winston Bros., Snyder. 

Summer Yearling Bulls: 1, M Proud Mixer 
17, O. H. McAlister, Rhome; 2, Medina Triumph 
115, Straus Medina Hereford Ranch, San An- 
tonio; 3, Publican Domino 272, Frantz & Son. 

Senior Bull Calves: 1, M. Proud Mixer 26, 
McAlister; 2, WB Jayhawker 6, Winston Bros. ; 
3, Medina Triumph 138, Straus. 

Junior Bull Calves: 1, FO Elite Master 26, 
Fair Oaks Ranch; 2, Medina Triumph 136, 
Straus; 3, LH Prince Publican, Lewis Hereford 
Ranch, Blackwell 

Summer Bull Calves: 1, M. Publican Domino 
2, McAlister; 2, Triumph Heir A27, Ted Alex- 
ander, Canadian; 3, WB Mixer Domino 43, Win- 
ston Bros. 

Champion Bull: M Proud Mixer 17, McAlister. 

Reserve Champion Bull: FO Symbol 31, Fair 
Oaks Ranch. : 

Three Bulls: 1, McAlister; 2, Fair Oaks Ranch; 
8, Straus. 

Two Bulls: 1, 
3, Straus. 

Senior Yearling Heifers: 1, 
2nd, Frantz & Son; 2, Straus Royal 
Straus 3, Straus Royal Lady 75, Straus. 

Junior Yearling Heifers: 1, Straus Royal Lady 
100, Straus; 2, Princess Publican 2nd, Arthur 
Elkins, Monahans. 

Summer Yearling Heifers: 1, 
Lady 400, Straus; 2, M Miss Mixer 
Alister; 3, JR Seth Domino Lady 7, 
Son. 

Senior 
Winston 
3, Straus Royal 

Junior Heifer 
204, Straus; 2, 


McAlister; 2, Fair Oaks Ranch; 
RJ Royal Heiress 
Lady 74; 


Straus Royal 
20, Me- 
Frantz & 


Lady Seth 9, 


Heifer Calves: 1, WB 
McAlister ; 


Bros.; 2, Miss Mixer 21, 
Lady 33, Straus. 
Calves: 1, Straus 
WB Proud Princess 43, 
Bros.; 3, M Miss Mixer 26, McAlister. 
Summer Heifer Calves: 1, M Miss Zato Heir, 
McAlister; 2, Triumph Heiress 20, Alexander; 3, 
RJ Royal Heiress 22nd, Frantz & Son. 
Champion Female: WB Lady Seth 9, Winston 
Bros. 

Reserve Champion Female: 
100, Straus. 

Two Females: 1, 
Ranch; 2, MeAlister; 3, 
Pair of Yeariings: 1, 
Get of Sire: 1, McAlister; 

Oaks Ranch. 
Pair of Calves: 1, 
Alister; 2, Straus; 3, 


Royal Lady 
Winston 


Straus Royal Lady 


Straus Medina Hereford 


Winston Bros. 
McAlister; 2, Straus. 
2, Straus; 3, Fair 


26, Me- 


M Proud Mixer 
Alexander. 


Horse Show 


“AY WIDOW, owned by Julia Reed, 
J Meridian, Texas, and Poco Dell, 
owned by Jimmy Randales, Mon- 
toya, N. M., were champion mare and 
stallion, respectively, of the Sand Hills 
Quarter Horse show held at Odessa, 
March 5. Mill Ellen, owned by Roy 
Parks, Midland, Texas, was reserve 
champion mare and Squeeky, owned by 


4 


Grand Champion steer, Sand Hills 
Hereford Show, owned by Billy Mac 
Newton, Mills County 4-H Club boy. The 
steer was bred by Jim Dibrell of Cole- 
man, Texas. Frank Reeves photo. 


Doyle Saul, Plainview, was reserve 
champion stallion. 

Marion’s Girl, owned by Marion Flynt, 
Midland, was the champion in the cut- 
ting horse contest. The reserve champion 
was Pigeon Five, owned by Clarence 
Scharbauer, Midland. 

The get of King, owned by Jess Hank- 
ins, Rocksprings, Texas, topped the get 
of sire class. 

Hugh Bennett, prominent Quarter 
Horse man of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
judged the show. 

Awards to three places follow: 

Mares Foaled in 1953, 12 shown: 1, Rita Mae, 
Ralph May, Plainview; 2, Wimsy, Roy Parks, 
Midland; 3, Nifty Nobles, Mrs. C. C. Nobles, 
Midland. 

Mares Foaled in 1952, 15 shown: 1, Sister Gee, 
May; 2, Lady Wolf, Jimmie Meek, Lovington, N 
M.; 3, Sayum, Dr. D. G. Strole, Abilene. 

Mares Foaled in 1951, 8 shown: 1, Mill Ellen, 
Roy Parks; 2, Wilson’s Little Dana, Nuness Broth- 
ers, Clovis, N. M.; 3, Blanche Scharbauer, Clar- 
ence Scharbauer, Midland. . 

Mares Foaled in 1950 or Before, 12 shown: 1, 
Gay Widow, Julia Reed, Meridian; 2, Grace's 
Smoky, G. F. Rhoades, Abilene; 3, Donna Wolf, 
Buell Price, Lovington. 

Brood Mares, must have had at least one foal: 
1, Powder Parks, Parks; 2, Grulla Belle Parks, 
Roy Parks. 

Champion Mare: Gay Widow, Julia Reed, Meri- 
dian, 

Reserve Champion Mare: Mill Ellen, Roy Parks, 
Midland. 

Stallions Foaled in 1953, 11 shown: 1, High 
Five, Scharbauer; 2, Buddy Neal, Meek; 3, Blan- 
co, Parks. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952, 
Stampede, G. F. Rhoades; 2, 
ter Solt, Artesia, N. M.; 3, 
Harris, San Angelo. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952, 
King, Larue Gooch, Abilene; 
Price, Sterling City; 3, Juador, 
Hale Center. 

Stallions Foaled in 1950 or Before, 13 shown: 
1, Poco Dell, Randales; 2, Squeeky, Saul; 3, Babe 
Mac C. Buster Cole. 

Champion Stallion: Poco Dell, Jimmie Randales. 
Reserve Champion Stallion: Squeeky, Doyle Saul. 
Gelding, Any Age, 12 shown: 1, Cloudsmoke, 

W. Woodward, Shallowater; 2, Figure Five, 

Brown Joe, Junior Fischer, An- 


10 shown: 1, Poco 
Minor Trouble, Sal- 
Jimmie Streak, Ted 


& shown: 1, Easter 
2, Trick Reed, Foster 
Orville Hicks, 


R. 
Scharbauer; 3%, 
drews. 
Get-of-Sire: 1, 
Rocksprings; 2, Silvery Wimpy, 
Roan Wolfe, Meeks. 
Produce-of-Dam: 1, Blue Sage, Harris; 2, Rebel 
Scharbauer, Scharbauer; 3, Miss Harriett, Parks 


King owned by Jess Hankins, 
Scharbauer; 3, 
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p THE RECORD 
Fei of our 


FIRST SHOW HERD 


We are indeed proud of the record made by our first show 
herd at these top shows the past season. Our entire string 
(except one) was sired by our great young sire, Prince Publican 
123rd (pictured at left). We have a group of calves on the 
ground now that show a lot of promise. We would be pleased 


PRINCE PUBLICAN 123rd by the highest ranking Register of Merit sire of to have you visit us any time. You are always welcome 


all time, CW Prince Domino 21st. The “123rd” is also out of a Register of 
Merit cow. 





|SAN ANTONIO | AMARILLO 


T 
| 


DENVER 


PHOENIX | FORT WORTH | HOUSTON 





SENIOR BULL CALF 
HR Publican Anxiety 


SUMMER BULL CALF 


3 BULLS OWNED by 
EXHIBITOR 


2 BULLS BRED AND 


SENIOR HEIFER CALF 
M Zato Heiress 30th 


JUNIOR HEIFER CALF 
Princess Publican 10th 


GET OF SIRE by 
Prince Publican 123rd 


JUNIOR GET by 
Prince Publican 123rd 


PAIR OF CALVES 
(2 Pair Shown) 





| First and 


|Grand Champion 


HR Publican Image 5th Fifth 


| Fourth 


OWNED BY EXHIBITOR ‘Third 


| First and Reserve 
Champion 


Second 
‘Did not enter 
| First 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| First 


First 
Fifth 
| 
Fifth 





‘Fifth 


‘First and Re- 


| 


| First 


Second 
‘Third 


} 
| 
‘First 


| First and Grand 


| First and Re- 
serve Champion 


Third 
| Third 
First 


First and 
Grand Champion 


First and 
Grand Champion 


First 





Fourth 


| First 


First and 
Grand Champion 


pore Champion 


| First and 


Fourth 


|Champion 
| Second 


First 


| No Class 


| 


First and 


Third | First 


| Second 
| First 
No Class 


First and 
Third 


| First and 
| Grand Champion 


| First 


| 


| Second 


| First 


| 


| First and 
| Grand Champion 


| 


| Second 


| 


| First 


| 
| No Class 


First and 
Second 





TOTALS: 7 Grand Championships, 3 Reserve Championships, 31 Firsts, 7 Seconds, 7 Thirds, 4 Fourths and 5 Fifths. 


—— 
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| We wish to thank the following buy- 


ers who purchased our cattle at the 


L Phoenix and Denver sales. 


| Fred Cox & Son, Grass Valley, Ore. 
| Stony Acres Farms, South Lyons, 


Mich 


* Fathauer & Shattuck, Bisbee, Ariz. 


£ Stockton Ranch, Morgon Hill, Calif. 


Friendship Farms, Chino, Calif. 
Fannin Bros., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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HR PUBLICAN ANXIETY, undefeoted in class and three 


times champion and reserve champion once. He is a son 
of the “'123rd’’ and sold in Denver for $9,200. 


HEREFORD, ARIZONA 


ELMER GEESLIN 


GET OF SIRE by Prince Publican 123rd showed both in 
senior and junior get of sire classes winning six firsts 
of eight classes shown. 


HERSCHEDE RANCH 


MR. & MRS. W. FOY HERSCHEDE 


Telephone Bisbee, Ariz., Hemlock 2-4033 








122 See Cattleman 
ersc H Flashy Domino 101st, shown by J. P. 
H Lede maemo Calliham, Conway, Texas, was reserve 
Champions 1 marillo champion bull and LHR Miss Baca 32nd, 
: eid ps shown by Arrowhead Hereford Ranch, 
ERSCHEDE Hereford Ranch, Here- Okmulgee, Okla., was reserve champion 
ford, Ariz., showed both champions female. 
in the Hereford competition at the Herschede Hereford Ranch also top- 
Amarillo Fat Stock Show adding addi- ped the get of sire class on the get of 
tional laurels to a long list of winnings Prince Publican 123rd. 
or bone ae ee sea ee Ari- Awards to three places follow: 
en ne er ee ee Two-Year-Old Bulls 3 Shown: 1, J. A. Bagger- 


named champion bull and M Zato Heiress man & Sons, Groom, Texas, on TP Larry 


40th was champion female. HR Publican  Pomino; 2, C. S. Lambie, Amarillo, Texas, on 
Dr. Ransen; 3, Lambie on Dr. Dolran. 


/ ie me ohe j P , Swe fire 
Anxiety was champion at Phoenix; first ‘genio Yearling Bulls—-4 Shown: 1, J. P. Calli- 
in class at Denver, Fort Worth and ham, Conway, Texas, on True Mixer Domino 
Houston and reserve champion at San 101st; 2, Dameron Hereford Ranch, Hereford, 
Texas, on Alpine Pioneer 67th; 3, Harvey Reeves, 


Antonio. M Zato Heiress 30th was re- — ghamrock, Texas, on Dr. Sterling Domino. 
serve champion at Phoenix and Denver Junior Yearling Bulls—14 Shown: 1, Calliham 
on Flashy Domino 101st; 2, Sellman_ Bros., 


and champion at Fort Worth, Houston  Watrous, N. M.. on MW Super Larry 2st; 3 
and San Antonio. Dameron on Alpine Domino 12th. 


OCUROL 


(Veterinary) 


For the Treatment of Pink Eye in Cattle and Sheep 









































A Fine Medicine for Fine Livestock 
"Ask Your Veterinarian’ 




















Supplied in 60 ¢. ¢. bottles with handy sprayer attachment for treat- 
ment of pink eye and other bacterial or fungicidal infections of the 
$2.25 per package. See your veterinarian, or order direct. 









eye. 


THE OCUROL COMPANY 


SABINAL, TEXAS 
















SIRE OF GRAND CHAMPION BULL 


MIXER ROYAL B 7th 





and 
First GET OF SIRE 
ODESSA 1954 


We also won first place on, 
M. Proud Mixer 26th; M. 
Publican Dom, 2nd; M. Zato 
Heir; three bulls; two bulls; 
pair of yearlings and pair of 
calves. 
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Visit us any time and 
see the prospects we 
now have. 


BAR M RANCH a 


O. H. McALESTER ALBERT HAASE 
Owner Herdsman 




































April 


Summer Yearling Bulls 6 Shown: 1, O. H. 
McAlister, RKhome, Texas, on M Proud Mixer 
17th; 2, F. Jake Hess, McLean, Texas, on Larry 
B 39th; 3, Hammon Hereford Ranch, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, on WHH Royal Duke 85th. 

Senior Bull Calves 18 Shown: 1, Herschede 
Hereford Ranch, Hereford, Ariz., on HR Pub- 
lican Anxiety; 2, Bridwell Hereford Ranch, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, on Royal Larry D 7th; 3, 
Tomie Potts, Memphis, Texas, on TP Dandy 
Larry D 18th. 

Junior Bull Calves--25 Shown: 1, T-Bone 
Ranch, Wichita Falls, Texas, on Crown Dandy 
M 10th; 2, Arrowhead Hereford Ranch, Okmulgee, 
Okla., on AH Cascade; 3, L. L. Kinder, Fred- 
erick, Okla., on Larry Mixer Dom. 40th. 

Summer Bull Calves--13 Shown: 1, Herschede 
on HR Publican Image 5th; 2, Bridwell on Larry’s 
Heir Ist; 3, Potts on TP Dandy Larry D 30th. 

Champion Bull: Herschede Hereford Ranch on 
HR Publican Anxiety by Prince Publican 123rd. 

Reserve Champion Bull: J. P. Calliham on 
Flashy Domino 101st by Flashy Domino 3rd. 

Three Bulls--6 Shown: 1, Calliham; 2, Hersch- 
ede; 3, Dameron. 

Two Bulls--11 Shown: 1, Herschede; 2, Calli- 
ham; 3, Bridwell. 

Two-Year-Old Heifers—-2 Shown: 1, Arrowhead 
on LHR Miss Baca 22nd; 2, Arrowhead on AH 
Princess Larry 10th. 

Senior Yearling Heifers 5 Shown: 1, C. J. 
Frantz, Jr., Waka, Texas, on RJ Royal Heiress 
2nd; 2, Arrowhead on Silver Princess 7th; 
Baggerman on Larry Dandy Ann 28th. 

Junior Yearling Heifers--5 Shown: 1, Allen 
Engler & Sons, Topeka, Kans., on Blanche Plato; 
2, Robert L. Newton, Lark, Texas, on Bell Dom- 
ino; 3, Dodgen on Donna W. 

Summer Yearling Heifers—4 Shown: 1, Potts 
on TP Larry Ann 14th; 2, McAlister on M Miss 
Mixer 20th; 3, Frantz on RJ Seth Domino Lady 
7th. 
Senior Heifer Calves—13 Shown: 1, Herschede 
on M Zato Heiress 30th; 2, Bridwell on Domestic 
Larryann 29th; 3, Potts on entry. 

Junior Heifer Calves--17 Shown: 1, Arrowhead 
on AH Miss Zato; 2, Herschede on Princess 
Publican 10th; 3, T-Bone on Lady Crown Dandy 
8th. 

Summer Heifer Calves —9 Shown: 1, Bridwell 
on Miss Larry MXR B, Ist; 2, McAlister on M 
Miss Zato Heir; 3, R. T. Alexander, Canadian, 
Texas, on Triumph Heiress 20th. 

Champion Female: Herschede Hereford Ranch 
on M Zato Heiress 30th by TR Zato Heir 27th. 

Reserve Champion Female: Arrowhead Here- 
ford Ranch on LHR Miss Baca 32nd by LHR 
Baca Royal Ist. 

Two Females-10 Shown: 1, Bridwell; 2, 
Potts; 3, McAlister. 

Pairs of Yearlings 3 Shown: 1, McAlister; 2, 
Frantz; 3, Miller. 

Get of Sire— Shown: 1, Herschede on Prince 
Publican 123rd; 2, Calliham on Flashy Domino 
3rd; 3, Potts on entry. 

Pairs of Calves -10 Shown: 1, Herschede; 2, 
Herschede; 3, Bridwell. 

Panhandle Special, Best Pair of Calves: 1, 
Calliham; 2, Potts. 


Harrisdale Hereford 
Herd Is Sold 


R. CHARLES H. HARRIS, Fort 
Worth, owner of Harrisdale Farms, 
has disposed of his entire herd of 

Herefords to A. H. Layman of Tulsa, 
Okla., and A. J. Kavanaugh, Oklahoma 
City. Involved in the transaction were 
250 head of registered Hereford cattle, 
including the MHarrisdale show herd. 
Some 114 cows and bred heifers were in 
the group, as well as around 35 open 
heifers, 175 other young cattle and 
around 60 calves still on their dams. 

The purchase also included the Har- 
risdale bull battery, which is headed by 
EG Royal Mixer 2215th, the bull that 
Harris paid $28,000 for at the Fort 
Worth sale three years ago, a record 
price at that time. He was a many times 
winner at major shows and has Register 
of Merit sires on both sides of his pedi- 
gree. A son of this bull is also included 
along with N Prince Domino Return and 
others. 

Joe Purdy, who has been associated 
with Layman in Hereford breeding op- 
erations at Butler, Mo., will be in charge 
of the herd. 


Your brand is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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Announcing 


E. L. CULVER'’S CLIFTON PLACE 


COMPLETE DISPERSION 
May 28 & 29 x ~~ Pulaski, Tenn. 


250 LOTS 


Herd Bulls @ Cows @ Herd Bull Prospects @ Bred Heifers @ Cows and Calves @ Open Heifers 


_ luring: 


@ 120 females of straight Hazlett breeding 
@ 76 heifers from the W. E. Dameron herd of Texas 


@ Others of Larry Domino 50th and Baca R Domino 33rd 
breeding 


TR ZATO HEIR 35Ist. This is our 
TR Zato Heir 351st by TR Zato Heir, 


Bie ae ; re ‘ y sig Register of Merit’s distinguished sire. 
TR ZATO HEIR, Turner Ranch’s great bull and ‘ . 7 : 
Register of Merit’s distinguished sire. His son sells. hee ; Hie cates pram Bin tp Oe ene-.6f 
; : the great Zato Heirs. He, his get 
and service sell. 


Below: SILVER KNIGHT 31st. This is our famous Silver bull by 
the International and American Royal champion, Real Silver 2 
Domino 32nd. His dam is of the popular H & D Zato Tone é T. R. ZATO HEIR 35 1st ; sa 
family. See him and his get and find out why “a Silver product r eee { H&D Tone Lad 105th ry eee ae Om 
is as good as gold.” Many of the females carry his service. ; R Zato Heir » aids Paladins {Beau Flowers 
He sells. : jLeola Mixer 
T , {Haztord Rupert 81st 
j Tealdo Rupert )HT Miss Fupert 20th 
’ ~——r {Pontotoe Tone 
| Tona T. 16th 1WG Miss Mansell 


Lady Tealdo 234th 


SILVER KNIGHT 31st 
{ Real Domino 51st {Real Prince Dom. 24th 


Real Silver Dom. 32d | Daisy Dom, Ist 


{Fosters Anxiety 42d 
{Domino Lass 14th 
(. ike a fZato Rupert 

j Zato Tone 2d | Aussi Tone 2d 
{Coronet Jr. 

iLady Aster 56th 


LPL LOL LLL PPP LALLA 


E.L. Culver’s Clifton Place 
PULASKI, TENN. 


E. L. Culver, Owner, Florence, Ala. 


* 


r, Oe “ 

Cae 

ete oy! FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOG WRITE: EDWARD ROUZE, SALE MGR, 
FA Fs Dike BOX 26, PULASKI, TENN 


' Kansas Lady 34th 


H&D Zato Tone Lass 32d 
| Coronaster Lady 238th 
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The New, Improved 


“POWDER RIVER” 
Calf Table 


@ A reversible tipping calf table for 
small or large calves to 450 Ibs. Fully 
accessible for any operation. 


Built strong for lasting endurance— 
designed to tip either way with ease. 
Engineered in a livestock country to 
cut your costs. 


@ Price $180.00—Freight Prepaid Any- 
where west of the Mississippi. 


Write for details prices and 


freight allowances on our “Powder River’ 


regarding 


Squeese Chutes & Trimming Stocks. 


COMMERCIAL 
WELDING COMPANY 


Baker, Oregon 


LEAGUE RANCH 


QUALITY HEREFORDS 





Herd Bulls in use: 
WB Royal Mixer 105 
WB Royal Mixer 187 
D.L. Domino 3 
Don Axtell Jr. 
Sterling Larry D1 
Sterling Larry DI 


Sold out of Bulls until this fall 


JACK IDOL, Mer. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 
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WASHINGTON ROUNDUP 


By THE CATTLEMAN’S Special Washington Correspondent. 


Trade Missions Organized — Ezra 
T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, on 
March 24, announced that 34 leading 
authorities on agricultural production 
and marketing will soon travel to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Latin America. Their 
mission is to find foreign outlets for 
U. S. surplus foods. While it is quite 
doubtful that these missions will result 
in the sale of much surplus beef in 1954, 
nevertheless, this approach to the sur- 
plus problem has great merit according 
to President Eisenhower. Those who will 
make the trips will meet in Washington 
April 5, and are expected to leave the 
United States on April 12 

Assistant Secretary John H. Davis, 
who has responsibility in the Department 
of Agriculture for expanding United 
States agricultural trade, told members 
of the food industries that the chief 
objective of the members participating 
in the project will be—not to negotiate 
contracts or arrange sales of any kind— 
but to explore the possibilities of ex- 
panding exports of our surplus agricul- 
tural production. 

Among the problems to be looked into 
are the improvement of marketing prac- 
tices, the removal of “road blocks” to 
U. S. exports, currency situations affect- 
ing trade, and ways of increasing con- 
sumer preferences and of improving the 
quality, packaging, and handling of U. S. 
agricultural products. 

Davis said the department recognizes 
the possibility that the drouth may be 
serious enough in 1954 to cause liquida- 
tion of cattle herds. If this occurs every 
effort will be made, he said, to open up 
foreign markets to U. S. beef. 

Jay Taylor, who is sparking another 
beef promotion drive this year in behalf 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, has recently discussed with 
President Eisenhower the importance of 
increasing the demand for beef this year 
to avoid drastic price reductions on range 
rattle. 

Meat Monopoly Suit Dropped— 
A bombshell offer by the U. S. govern- 
ment to dismiss, without prejudice, a 
five and a half year old antitrust suit 
against the “Big Four’ meat packers 
was made last month in Chicago to settle 
the charge of monopoly. 

The stalemated suit lodged in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, September 15, 1948, asked 
that Swift, Armour, Wilson and Cudahy 
be dissolved and reorganized into 14 
separate and competing companies. Ray- 
mond F. Hayes, Master of Chancery in 
charge of proceedings, said the without 
prejudice stipulation would allow the 
government to reinstitute a new suit. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., said the suit was dropped by the gov- 
ernment largely because of a ruling by 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan in November 
1944, that evidence could be presented 
only about events subsequent to 1930. 
The original complaint charged a continu- 
ing conspiracy among the defendants be- 
ginning in 1893. 

Dr. Van Houweling—Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson appointed 35 year 
old Dr. Cornelius Van Houweling as 
director of the department’s livestock 
regulatory programs. In this capacity, 
Dr. Van Houweling will have responsi- 


bility for planning, coordinating, and 
directing the administration of the Meat 
Inspection Branch, headed by Dr. A, R. 
Miller; the Animal Disease Eradication 
Branch headed by Dr. R. J. Anderson, 
and the Animal Quarantine’ Branch 
headed by Dr. C. L. Gooding. Dr. Van 
Houweling will report to Dr. M. R. 
Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Report to the President—lIn his 
first Annual Report to the president, 
Secretary Benson describes 1953 as a 
year of adjustments to put production 
more in line with demand, to halt the 
decline in farm prices, and to develop 
a sound permanent economic program 
for agriculture. 

The report points out that farm pro- 
duction in 1953 was larger than markets 
could absorb at existing prices. Produc- 
tion was 44 per cent above prewar while 
the national population had increased 
only 24 per cent. Even a considerable in- 
crease in per capita consumption was not 
sufficient to avoid large surpluses of 
farm commodities. 

Herbert Hoover Commission— 
Former President Herbert Hoover, who 
has done an outstanding job as Chairman 
of the Commission to Reorganize the 
Federal Government, addressed the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington the 
other day. Included in his remarks was 
the following comment: “No doubt life 
was simple about 160 years ago when 
our government was getting under way. 
At that time there was less than one 
federal civil employee to the 1,400 peo- 
ple. Today there is one federal civil em- 
ployee to about every 70 persons in the 
population. If this trend keeps up, there 
will be more chiefs than Indians.” 

Beef Imports from Brazil—U nited 
States imports of beef from Brazil 
dipped to an unusually low level in 1953. 
Imports of canned product amounted to 
only 73,008 pounds, compared with 3,- 
127,000 a year earlier. Imports from 
Brazil averaged 9,063,000 pounds an- 
nually from 1935 to 1939, but have de- 
clined steadily since that time. The Bra- 
zilians are still subjected to price con- 
trols, which no doubt is one of the rea- 
sons for their beef shortage. 

Shortage of Veterinarians—From 
October, 1950, to December, 1953, the 
number of veterinarians employed by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry (now called 
Agricultural Research Service), dropped 
from 1,517 to 1,340 men. At the present 
time the department has vacancies for 
30 veterinarians that they are having 
extreme difficulty in filling. 

There are 17 Veterinary Colleges in 
the United States. The Department of 
Agriculture tries to employ the gradu- 
ates in these schools as soon as they re- 
ceive their degrees in Veterinarian Medi- 
cine. However, the department is only 
permitted to offer these veterinarians 
a starting salary of $4,205 a year. After 
they have served for about six months 
they may be promoted to a salary of 
$5,060. Nevertheless, the Department of 
Agriculture has been able to recruit 
only about three per cent of the graduat- 
ing classes because veterinarians can 
earn considerably more by going to work 
for industry or into private practice. 
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ALF Battle Mixer 30th. 


Polled Hereford Bull 
Sells for $50,000 


OHN M. LEWIS & SONS, Larned, 

Kans., recently set a new high rec- 

ord for Polled Hereford bulls in the 
sale of ALF Battle Mixer 30th to Otis 
Smith, Bay Manor Farms, Lewes, Del. 
ALF Battle Mixer 30th is a show bull 
and includes among his many winnings 
championships at the 1953 National 
Polled Hereford Show, the Pacific Inter- 
national, Grand National, the American 
Royal Polled Hereford Show and in open 
competition at the Nebraska and Kansas 
State Fairs and at the Kansas Free Fair. 


MW Larry Domino 43rd Club 
Annual Sale 


SUMMARY 
10 Bulls $ 3,580; avg. $358 
50 Females 16,555; ave. 331 
60 Head 20,135; ave. 336 
HE MW Larry Domino 43rd Club 
members held their annual sale on 

' Cedar Lane Farms, near Greenville, 
Miss., on Wednesday, March 17. 

Top of the sale and top selling bull 
was consigned by Cedar Lane Farms, 
Greenville, Miss., on an own son of MW 
Larry Domino 43rd. This May, 1952, bull 
went to Harry Sloan, Pleasant Shade, 
Tenn., for $840. 

The second top selling bull was a May, 
1952, grandson of the “43rd” and it was 
also consigned by Cedar Lane Farms. 
This good prospect went to R. H. Jones, 
Clarksdale, Miss., for $625. 

The top selling female was a grand- 
daughter of MW Larry Domino 43rd. 
She sold to R. H. Jones for $540. Mr. 
Jones was one of the largest buyers, 
taking one bull and eight females. 

The largest buyer was Charles Deaton, 
Jr., Rolling Fork, Miss., who purchased 
14 females. 

G. H. Shaw and Bill Pace were the 
auctioneers. 





National Western Polled 
Hereford Breeders Meet 
7 ALTER M. LEWIS, Larned, Kans., 


was elected president of the Na- 
tional Western Polled Hereford 
Association at a meeting held in Denver 
recently. Lewis is a member of the firm 
of John M. Lewis & Sons, owners of 
Alfalfa Lawn Farms near Larned, Kans. 
Leslie Robinson, Kearney, Neb., is the 
new vice-president, and Paul V. Pat- 
tridge, Golden, Colo., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
Members of the association discussed 
the show and sale which is held each 
year in December in Denver. 
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Turner Ranch Bred Steer 
Champion at Abilene 


STEER bred by Turner Hereford 

Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., and fed by 

Billy Bridgeford of Colorado City, 
Texas, was named grand champion of 
the Abilene Fat Stock Show held at 
Abilene, Texas, March 2. The 16-year- 
old Mitchell County 4-H Club boy had 
previously shown the reserve grand 
champion steer at the 1954 Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show. The 
steer was fed under the direction of Jack 
Burkhalter, county agent of Mitche® 
County, and sold for $1.25 per pound to 
a pool of Abilene businessmen. 

The reserve grand champion steer 
was exhibited by Janet Vines, 16-year- 
old daughter of County Agent W. C. 
Vines of Shackleford County. It was 
bred by Frank Jordan of Mason and was 
the champion dry lot steer of the show. 

Dr. Bill Warren of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege judged the show. 





Champion Steer at Oklahoma 
City Sells for $2,500 


HE grand champion steer of the 

Oklahoma 4-H and FFA livestock 

show held in Oklahoma City, March 
15-20, a 1,000 pound Hereford fed by 
Gary Longacre of Frederick, sold for 
$2.50 per pound to B. D. Eddie of the 
Superior Feed Mills. Longacre is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Longacre of 
Frederick. It was the first time he had 
shown the steer which was bought as a 
baby calf from J. S. Bridwell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Young Longacre says he intends to 
use the money to make a down payment 
on 320 acres of grass land on which he 
hopes to start a herd of purebred cattle. 

Eddie, the buyer of the steer, said he 
was going to donate it to the Frederick 
Chamber of Commerce which is holding 
a celebration to open its new building 
soon, 


PanTech Field Day and Tested 
Bull Sale April 15 


WENTY cooperating breeders that 

have 99 bulls on tests at PanTech 

Farms have set April 15, 1954, for 
the Fourth Annual Beef Cattle Improve- 
ment Field Day. The breeders re-elected 
Colby Conkwright, well-known Hereford 
breeder from Hereford, Texas, as presi- 
dent of the PanTech Tested Bull Sale As- 
sociation. L. A. Maddox, Jr., of PanTech 
Farms was elected secretary. George 
Coffee of White Deer was elected vice- 
president and publicity chairman, and 
Paul Dauer of Panhandle was elected 
treasurer. 

The association will hold its Second 
Annual Production Tested Bull Sale at 
2 p. m., April 15, at PanTech Farms. 
Eighty-five herd bull prospects, choice 
range bulls and a number of good farm 
bulls will be sold at auction by Col. Wal- 
ter Britten. 

The Field Day activities will begin at 
9:30 a. m. April 15. L. A. Maddox, Jr., 
animal husbandman at PanTech Farms, 
will present the results of beef cattle 
improvement experiments that have been 
conducted at PanTech Farms. Outstand- 
ing speakers interested in beef cattle 
improvement will be presented. 

The following beef cattle breeders 
have bulls in the 1953-54 test: Brown & 
Davis, Throckmorton, Texas; R. 


Cattlemen are al- 
ways welcome at 
the Paso del Norte 
where real “Old 
West Friendliness” 
prevails. Conven- 
lently located down- 
town. El] Paso’s 
only hotel with ad- 


joining garage. 
R. L. Miller, 
Manager 


¢ DRY AIR-CONDITIONED 


¢ GARAGE 
ADJOINING 


¢ 300 ROOMS 


HOTEL 


aso del /Vousg, 


EL PASO TEXAS 
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Save Valuable Cows and Calves 
WITH THE COMBINATION 


E-Z CALF PULLER 


with detachable 
Ya Ton Hoisting Head 


Aids difficult birthing the ratural 
way. Machined worm and gear 
provides even, steady puli. One 
man operated. Cow can stand 
or lie. Recommended by D.V.Ms. 
and leading livestock producers 
the nation over. 


FOR HEAVY LIFTING, 
wire stretching, detach the 
sturdy head for 2 ton 
hoist, wire stretcher, heavy 
pulling. Automatic tension 
holds load in any position, 
avtomatically. 


VY, Ton Hoist 
or Wire 
Stretcher 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for FREE pictures, 


price and details on how to save calves, cows, foals 
—do heavy lifting with E-Z Calf Puller and Hoist. 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 


| 4621 Washington St., Denver, Colorado 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information 
on E-Z Calf Puller and Hoist to: 





Address 





| 

Nome | 
| 

oa 








TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS Theft Losses 


ion a ae) Down! 
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Brown & Son, Throckmorton, Texas; 
Thomas F. Abbott, Jr., Fort Worth, 
Texas; Emmet LeFors, Pampa, Texas; 
W. M. Goode, Floydada, Texas; Lee 
Richardson, Stinnett, Texas; Clyde R. 
Bradford, Happy, Texas; Max A. Blau, 
Follett, Texas; Cecil Carr, Paducah, 
Texas; George Coffee, White Deer, 
Texas; Travis M. Dameron, Amarillo, 
Texas; John A. Paine & Son, Booker, 
Texas; A. B. Carruth, Pampa, Texas; 
M. ©. Overton, Jr., Pampa, Texas; Colb 
Conkwright & Son, Hereford, Texas; E. 
C. Reinauer, Hereford, Texas; L. C. At- 
kinson, Throckmorton, Texas; C. L. Gun- 
ter, Silverton, Texas; Paul Dauer, Pan- 
handle, Texas; L. A. Maddox, Sr., Miami, 
Texas, 

The Cattleman has the greatest cir- 
culation among ranchmen of any publica- 
tion of its kind. If you are doing business 
with ranchmen, advertise in The Cattle- 
man, Write for advertising rates. 





The Largest 


Color Lithographers 
in the Southwest 
In 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
§ 


PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


x COURTHOUSE RECORDS 


+ BOOK AND STATIONERY 
SUPPLIES 


+ BANK STATIONERS 
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Ten Bulls and Seven Females From Herds in Nine States 
Win Places in 1954 Listing. 


EN Hereford bulls and seven fe- 

males from herds in nine states 

have won places in the 1954 listing 
of the Hereford Register of Merit. 

The new bulls from California, Texas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, and West Virginia boost the 38- 
year-old register to a total of 105 out- 
standing sires whose sons and daughters 
have distinguished themselves in show- 
ring competition. 

The females added to the registry 
represent herds in Texas, Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois, West Virginia, and Ohio. Bulls 
must have 100 points from at least five 
sons and daughters, and females 25 
points from at least two offspring to 
enter the register, according to the an- 
nouncement by Jack Turner, secretary of 
the association. 

The most significant change in the 
register this year was the advance of 
CW Prince Domino 21st, a 13-year-old 
sire owned by W. J. and Roy R. Largent 
und Sons of Merkel, Texas, to top posi- 
tion on the register with a total of 974 
points. The 21st has been the highest 
living Register of Merit sire for several 
years and passed Larry Domino 50th 
during the last show season. The 50th 
has a total of 899 points, with Milky 
Way Ranch of Phoenix, Ariz., as the 
principal exhibitor. 

Newcomers on the sire side 
register in order of points are: 

Lucky Dandy Aggressor, calved in 
1948, bred by J. E. Owens and Suncrest 
Hereford Ranch, owned by Lucky Here- 
ford Ranch of Gilroy, Calif., 211 points, 
34th position on the register. 

BR Proud Mixer, calved in 1947, bred 
by Hardy Grissom Hereford Ranch, Abil- 
ene, Texas, and owned by Arledge Ranch 
of Seymour, Texas, 157 points. 

U Royal Mixer 28th, calved in 1949, 
bred by Switzer and Field of Gunnison, 
Colo., and owned by Field Land and Cat- 
tle Co., and Roy R. Largent and Sons, 
180 points. The 28th is the youngest of 
new bulls on the register. 

Zato Heir M Slst, calved in 1947, bred 
by Patterson Land Co., Bismarck, N. 
Dak., owned by Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., 136 points. 

Edg-Clif Royal E Domino, calved in 
1946, bred by Edg-Clif Farms, Potosi, 
Mo., and owned by Edg-Clif Farms, 134 
points. 

Noe’s Baca Prince 4th, calved in 1947, 
bred by Albert Noe, Pulaski, Tenn., and 
owned by Greenhill Farm, Tulsa, Okla., 
120 points, 

Edg-Cliff Baca Domino, calved in 1947, 
bred by Albert D. Noe, Jr., Pulaski, 
Tenn., and owned by Edg-Clif Farms, 
Potosi, Mo., 116 points. 

WHR Citation, calved in 1945, bred by 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and owned by Circle A Hereford 
Farms, Morris, IIl., 109 points. 

WHR Star Duke, calved in 1945, bred 
by Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and owned by Poca Dot Farms, 
Cass, W. Va., 108 points. 

HG Proud Mixer A, calved in 1946, 
bred by Hardy Grissom, Abilene, Texas, 


of the 


CW Prince Domino 21 is shown above 
in pasture condition at 12 years of age. 
His get have won for him the highest 
honor that can be given to a Hereford 
bull, the top position on the 43-year-old 
Hereford Register of Merit. His off- 
spring gathered a total of 83 points this 
year to place him over Larry Domino 
50, giving him a grand total of 974 
points. The “21st” is owned jointly by 
W. J. and Roy R. Largent and Sons of 
Merkel, Tevras. 


and owned by Bowen Hereford Farms, 
Coleman, Texas, 107 points. 

Females added to the register are: 

Bright Duchess 106th, calved in 1945, 
bred by Woody Hereford Ranch, Bar- 
nard, Kans., owned by Portage Farms 
of Woodville, Ohio, 42 points. She won 
30 points in one show season. 

Colo. Princess V 57th, calved in 1945 
bred by Banning-Lewis Ranches, Colo. 
rado Springs, Colo., and owned by Circle 
A Hereford Farms, Morris, Il., 42 points. 

Miss Real Domino 9th, calved in 1938, 
bred by Fowler White and owned by Roy 
R. Largent and Sons, 32 points. 

HP Miss B Tone 11th, calved 1934, 
bred by E. F. Fisher’s Hi-Point Farms, 
Romeo, Mich., owned by Greenhill Farm, 
Tulsa, Okla., 32 points. 

HC Lady Supreme 10th, calved in 1948, 
bred and owned by C. A. Smith’s Hill- 
crest Farms, Chester, W. Va., 30 points. 

Tonette T. 174th, calved in 1948, bred 
and owned by Turner Ranch of Sulphur, 
Okla., 28 points. 

Miss Silvery, calved in 1946, bred and 
owned by W. J. Largent, 26 points. 

HC Larry Domino 12th, bred by Hill- 
crest Farms and owned jointly by Hill- 
crest and McCormick Farms, Medina, 
Ohio, was the leading winner of the 
year with 177 points won by his get in 
the show-ring. He is third on the regis- 
ter with a total of 850 points. His record 
last year was one of the highest in his- 
tory. 

TR Zato Heir, bred by Patterson Land 
Company of Bismarck, N. Dak., and used 
by Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., ad- 
vanced from eleventh to seventh position 
during the year with a total of 378 
points. The Zato bull moved from thirty- 
sixth position to eleventh on the 1953 
register. 

Portage Plus Mixer, owned by Portage 
Farms, advanced from fifty-first to 
twenty-first place, a total of 253 points. 





Hillcrest Larry 25th, bred and owned by 
Hillcrest Farms, advanced from fifty- 
fourth to twenty-third position. 

In the female division, WHR Miss 
Mixer 30th, bred and owned by Wyom- 
ing Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
advanced from twelfth to fifth place on 
a gain of 30 points. Belle Puritan 21st, 
bred by Cox & McInnis of Byrds, Texas, 
and owned by Roy R. Largent and 
Sons, advanced from eight to sixth place. 
Hillcrest’s Daisy Dominetta moved from 
twenty-first to tenth position. ECF Silver 
Charmer, bred and owned by Edg-Clif 
Farms of Potosi, Mo., advanced from 
forty-third to twenty-fifth place. 

The Register was started in 1927 as a 
means of recognizing the sires and dams 
of top-winning show animals. Calcula- 
tions are based on the 1916 and subse- 
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BROWER Wddvind 
FEED MIXERS 
Over 9000 Satisfied Users 


Save 60¢ to 80¢ per 100 

Ibs. Mix your own cattle, 

hog and poultry feeds. 

Mixes a perfect blend in 

10 minutes. 5 sizes—700 to 4,000 Ibe. Made of 
heavy steel, electrically welded. Sold on 30-day 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog and low 
prices. Distributed by 


V. A. SNELL & CO., San Antonio, Texas 
Worlds Largest Selling Mixer ! 
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quent shows. Points are awarded to the 
sire and dam of each winner of fifth or 
better at the nine expositions designated 
as Register of Merit shows on the fol- 
lowing basis: first, 10 points; second, 8 
points; third, 6 points; fourth, 4 points; 
fifth, 2 points. The get-of-sire class was 
added with equal point value in 1947-48. 
Champions receive an additional five 
points, reserve champion three. The 
Register also includes steers which are 
recorded in the Association, and win 
fifth or better at Register of Merit 
shows. Point value for steers are credited 
at one-half the rate of breeding animals. 

The principal exhibitor named on the 
register is the exhibitor who has gained 
the most points by showing the get of a 
particular Register of Merit sire. 

Register of Merit shows include the 
American Royal at Kansas City, Grand 
National at San Francisco, Eastern Na- 
tional at Timonium, Md., International at 
Chicago, National Western at Denver, 
Southwestern at Fort Worth, Pacific 
International at Portland, Bluegrass 
Hereford Show, Lexington, Ky., and the 
Ogden Livestock Show. 


Deakins-Manwood Second 
Annual Aberdeen-Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 
3 bulls $ 780 avg. 

57 females 20,540 ave. 

60 head 21,320 ave. 

HE second annual Aberdeen-Angus 

sale of Homer Deakins and Sons, 

Longview, Texas and Manwood 
Angus Farm, Marshall, Texas was held 
March 13 at Marshall, Texas. Jess Al- 
ford, Paris, Texas had a guest consign- 
ment in the sale. 

Topping the sale at $1,625 was Deakins 
Miss Georgina, a May, 1953 daughter of 
General 4th of AQP 23d. Byars Royal 
Oaks Farms, Tyler, Texas was the buy- 
er. Also going to the same buyer on a 
bid of $1,100 was the second top selling 
female, Ballindalloch Jilt of AAF, a 
March, 1953 daughter of Alfords Quality 
Prince 175th. 

There were only three bulls offered 
in the sale. Prince Envious 6th of Man- 
wood, a March, 152 son of Alford’s 
Prince Envious 2d, sold to William 
Rogers, Marshall on a bid of $280 and 
Black Peer of Manwood, a May, 1952 
son of Black Peer 95th of Angus Valley 
went to Blake Mackan, China, Texas for 
$270. 

The auctioneer was Ray Sims. 


Oklahoma Angus Breeders 
Elect Howard Muck 


HE Oklahoma Aberdeen-Angus 

Breeders Association, meeting in 

annual session in Oklahoma City 
March 15, elected Howard Muck, Pawnee, 
president. He succeeds Charley Newsom, 
Seminole. Dr. Robert H. Adams, Okla- 
homa City, was elected first vice presi- 
dent; and Bill Hall, Paramount Valley 
Angus Farm, El Reno, second vice pres- 
ident. Doyle Chambers, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Clarence Burch, Ravia; Arley Hudson, 
Jr., Fort Supply; and Raymond Kramp, 
Okeene, were chosen directors. Others 
on the board are: Ray Hardesty, Tulsa; 
R. C. Lindsay, Fort Gibson; and K. Bass, 
Durant. 

The association voted to participate 
in a Beef Cattle Breeders short course 
scheduled tentatively for August 23 at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 











ANGUS 
BULLS 


Selling at 


PAN TECH TESTED 
BULL SALE AND 
FIELD DAY 
at Pan Tech Farms, Hy 60 - 14 mi. east of 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
APRIL 15 


Seven registered Angus bulls consigned by 
Carroll Gunter, Silverton, Texas, and 
Clyde R. Bradford, Happy, Texas 


Program 9 a.m. ° Sale 2 p.m. 








Shanks 


We extend our sincere thanks to 
the bidders and buyers at the O K 
& T Sale at Woodward, Okla. 
Our offering sold as follows: Lake- 
view Farms, Woodward, Okla. 
bought Bradford Elluna Erica, re- 
serve grand champion of the fu- 
turity show; A. L. Swink, Perryton, 
Texas, bought Bradford Blackbird 








4 
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HAPPY, TEXAS 
Registered Aberdeen Angess Callle 
1’, miles west of Kaffir between Tulia and Happy 
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More Than 20 Years of Dependable Livestock Loans to the Livestock Producers of Texas 
NATIONAL FINANCE CREDIT CORPORATION OF TEXAS 


Fort Worth 











Texas Aberdeen-Angus News 


SOUR Angus sales are scheduled for 

April with the first being held at 

the Texas Tech. beef barn in Lub- 
bock, April 9. The West Texas Asso- 
ciation is offering 10 bulls and 60 fe- 
males in their everyday clothes to the 
ranchers who want cattle ready to go on 
and produce. The sale circuit moves on 
to Wichita Falls April 10 with the Red 
River Valley association holding its first 
show and sale. An offering including 
5 bulls and 45 heifers, both open and 
bred, will meet the approving eyes of 
Angus cattlemen. 

A long jaunt down to the Gulf will be 
made April 17 when the Gulf Coast As- 
sociation holds its sale at Columbus. 
Again pasture fitted cattle will be sold, 
some 60 females and 10 bulls. Then the 
circuit heads for the Lower Panhandle 
sale at Memphis. The sale will be held 
Saturday, April 24, with 45 pasture 
fitted females and 10 bulls selling. 

Field days will begin to take the spot- 
light during early spring. The Mid- 
Texas Association will hold its field 
day April 3. Host for the day will be 
4 Wynnes Angus Farm, nine miles east 
of Kaufman on Highway 243. Tentative 
plans have been set for a field day on 
the Randy Moore Ranch May 8. The 
field day will include a tour of commer- 
cial cattle on improved pastures in East 
Texas. The third tour has been set for 
May 22 on the Jack Wilson ranch near 
Morgan on Lake Whitney. 


Texas Aberdeen-Angus cattle wound 
up their circuit of spring shows in Sul- 
phur Springs, March 9. 

A top group of cattle passed by the 
eyes of Judge W. E. Warren of Texas 
A. & M. College. Not a large number 
were entered but the quality was excep- 
tionally high. Winning the bull honors 
were the 4 Wynnes Farms, Kaufman, 
and Black Mark Farm, Lewisville. The 
grand champien bull was a senior year- 
ling, Prince T 130 SAF, owned by 4 
Wynnes and Simon Angus Farm. Black 
Knight 49 of AV, the 2-year-old bull 
owned by Black Mark, won the reserve 
champion honors, 

Both grand and reserve grand female 
honors went to the Sondra-Lin Stock 
Farms, Fort Worth, owned by J. V 
Hampton. His two-year-old heifer Lucy 
Quality 17 was grand champion and a 
senior yearling, Miss Blackbird 10, won 
reserve honors, 

The first pasture fitted spring sale 
sponsored by the Texas Aberdeen-Angus 
Association got underway during the 
Sulphur Springs show, March 12. The 
7 bulls averaged $281 and the 53 females 
averaged $285. 


The Capital Area show in Austin got 
underway February 23 with 55 head be- 
ing paraded before Judge M. L. Ottinger, 
Fort Worth. Selected as the senior and 
grand champion bull was Prince T 130 
SAF with his half brother, Prince 105 
of HR, winning the junior championship 
and following the 130th up for reserve 
honors. Prince T 130 is owned by 4 
Wynnes and Simon Angus Farm. Prince 
105 of HR is owned by Hays Ranch, 
Kerrville. 

Grand champion female honors went 
to Jess Alford on a senior heifer calf, 
Blackcap Empress of Menn with Hays 
Ranch taking the junior and reserve 
ON championships on Erica 282nd of 
SAF. 


Aberdeen-Angus Transactions 


Three cows were bought by W. M. 
Pettett, Grove, Okla., from T. L. Tom- 
linson, Wyandotte, Okla. 

Six cows were bought by George H. 
Shultz, Enid, Okla., from Roy G. Nelson, 
Goltry, Oklahoma. 

Hal Owen, Yukon, Okla., sold a bull 
each to Alvin M. Pons, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; J. F. Geeslin, Watonga, Okla.; Mer- 
vil Moffatt, El Reno, Okla.; and Charles 
Dvorak, Yukon. 


Four bulls were purchased by Jim 
Maddox, Maryneal, Texas, and a bull by 
L. G. Thuett, Jr., Post, Texas, from Mar- 
vin B. Simpson, Robert Lee, Texas. 

Lazy S Ranch, Graham, Texas, recent- 
ly purchased three registered Angus 
from Penney and James, Hamilton, Mo. 

Arley Hudson, Fort Supply, Okla., sold 
three cows and a bull to Glenn R. Tuck- 
er, Cherokee, Okla.; a bull each to Cecil 
Rawson and Karl Simmons, Waynoka, 
Okla., and a cow each to Edgar Moore 
Rosston; Tommy Burge, Hooker, an 
Jim Logan, Buffalo. 

Boyce FE. Canant, Bassett, Texas, 
bought five cows from the George S. 
Wright Estate, Dallas, Texas. 

Russell Holder, Mart, Texas, sold three 
bulls to Wilford Sanders, Groesbeck, 
Texas, and a bull to Keith C, Sowders, 


Kosse, Texas. 

Tom Owens, Big Lake, Texas, sold 
two bulls to V. G. Tisdale, Eldorado, 
Texas; two bulls to Joe Lemley, San 
Angelo, Texas; and a bull each to Cal 
McGowan, San Angelo; Horace Hart- 
ea Big Lake; and B. G. Owens, Barn- 
art 

Fifteen cows were bought by Three 
Springs Angus Farms, Tupelo, Okla., 
from Mrs. Ben F. Harrison, Holdenville, 
Okla. 

H. G. Little, 
bought three bulls from E. J. 
Norman, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Barbour, 


Jimmy Cornelius, Plainview, Texas, 
bought four cows from W. E. Terrell & 
Son, Lockney, Texas. 

Arley Hudson, Fort Supply, Okla., sold 
four cows to Edgar Moore, Rosston, 
Okla.; two cows to C. E. Ewing, and a 
cow to Robert Ewing, Homestead, Okla.; 
two cows to Homer Sanders, Seiling, 
Okla.; two cows to L. G. Hardiman and 
Sons, Pond Creek, Okla.; two cows to 
Jim Logan, Buffalo, Okla.; and a cow 
each to Gene Hisey, Fort Supply; Cecil 
Rawson, Waynoka, Okla., Glenn R. Tuck- 
er, Cherokee, Okla.; La Verne Burris, 
May, Okla., and Tommy Burge, Hooker, 
Okla. 

Marjorie Anderson, Bluejacket, Okla., 
sold 25 cows to Delbert Winchester, 
Enid, Okla., and two cows to Joe Tur- 
ney, Chetopa, Kans. 

Eleven cows were bought by A. L. 
Hartzog, Farwell, Texas, from Lillie 
MacDaughtrey, Clovis, N. M. 

Nine cows were bought by Leo V. 
Smith, Olton, Texas, from W. E. Terrell 
and Son, Lockney, Texas. 

GPZ Angus Farms, Ada, Okla., sold a 
bull each to Dewey Long, Fittstown, 
Okla.; Duain McCown, Ada; Raymond 
Stermer, Quanah, Texas; 5 . Sims, 
Lula, Okla.; Dr. O. E. Welborn, Ada; 
Coy Chandler, Francis, Okla.; and A. J. 
Collins, Konawa, Okla. 

Six cows were bought by Dr. Wayne 
L. Odom, Duncan, Okla., from Carlton 
W. Corbin, Ada. 


OKT Angus Association Sale 





SUMMARY 
35 bulls $15,245; avg. $435 
53 females 14,747; ave. 278 
88 head 29,992; ave. 341 


HE 13th annual show and sale held 

by the OK & T Aberdeen-Angus 

Association at Buffalo, Okla., Feb. 
24-25 attracted consignments from 36 
breeders. Open class judging was held 
Feb. 24 and the futurity class was judged 
Feb. 25. 

It was the champion bull in the fu- 
turity class that topped the sale, selling 
to T. M. Karns & Sons, Watonga, Okla., 
for $1,025. He was Prince B of BAR, 
an October, 1951, son of Bare’s Prince 
Envious 2nd, consigned by Chester I. 
Bare & Son, Protection. Kan. Peer 152d 
of SAF, by Prince 105 of TT, consigned 
by Simon Angus Farm, Madison, Kan., 
sold for $1000 to Russell Simmons, Sev- 
ery, Kan. 

Gorges Angus Farm, Fall River, Kan., 
consigned the top selling female, Ever 
Witch of Endor 9th by Everbest Prince 
and out of a daughter of Beefmaker 
3rd. She sold to Darrell Morris, Gray, 
Okla., for $735. 

Ray Sims and Gene Watson sold the 
cattle. 
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BUY THE BEST AT A PRICE IN LINE WITH THE REST 


START OR IMPROVE YOUR HERD WITH BRAHMANS OF CHAMPIONSHIP ANCESTRY 


5; BURKE 


BROS. 


BETTER BEEF-BRED BRAHMANS 


CORSICANA, TEXAS 































Winners in Quarter Horse 
Show at Monahans 


OOTS MANSFIELD, owned by Bob 

Collins, Brownwood, Texas, was 

named grand champion in the Quar- 
ter Horse competition at the Monahans 
Livestock Show held at Monahans 
Texas, March 1-2. Donna Wolf, owne 
by Buell Price, Lovington, N. M., wags 
grand champion mare, and Spark Plug, 
owned by Dan Whitson, Goldsmith, 
Texas, was champion gelding. 

Marion’s Girl, owned by Marion Flynt, 
Midland, Texas, was champion cutting 
horse, and Gay Widow, owned by Julia 
Reed, won in the reining division. 


Alford and Four Wynnes Top 
Austin's Angus Show 


HE grand champions in the Aber- 

deen-Angus competition at the Live- 

stock Show, Austin, Texas, Febru- 
ary 24, were Prince T 130 of SAF, senior 
and grand champion bull, and Blackcap 
Empress 2nd of Alford, junior and grand 
champion female. 

The winning animals were shown by 
Four Wynnes Angus Farm, Kaufman, 
Texas, and Jess B. Alford, Paris, Texas, 
respectively. 

Eileenmere Evergreen E. A., entered 
by M. W. Kelley, Bastrop, Texas, was 
named reserve senior champion bull; 
Prince 105 H.R., an entry of R. S. Hays 
Ranch, Kerrville, was junior champion 
and Keillor Prince 8th, reserve junior 
champion, was shown by T. B. Porter, 
Austin. 

Senior champion female, an entry of 
Hays Ranch, was Blackcap Effie of 
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WWF. Mary Nell of UARK 214th was 
reserve senior champion, She was shown 
by Gorman’s JJJ Ranch, Poteet. Reserve 
junior champion female, another Hays 
entry, was Erica 282nd of SAF. 

The Angus show was judged by Miss 
Minnie Lou Ottinger, assistant ‘secretary 
of the Texas Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion. 


Moore Brothers-Lemley-Allen 
Angus Female Sale 


SUMMARY 
66 Females $21,915; ave. $332 


GOOD-SIZED crowd attended the 

first annual Aberdeen-Angus fe- 

male sale held jointly by Moore 
Brothers, Eldorado, Texas; Joe Lemley, 
San Angelo, Texas, and Herman Allen, 
Menard, Texas. The sale was held at the 
San Angelo Livestock Auction Company, 
San Angelo. 

The top price of the sale of $850 was 
reached on two occasions. Stoneybroke 
Ranch, Ada, Okla., paid $850 for Lem- 
ley’s Erica Quality, an April, 1953, 
daughter of Quality Prince 57th, and 
Hays Ranch, Kerrville, Texas, bid to the 
same figure to get Blackbird 5th of 
Moore, a January, 1953, daughter of 
Blackcap Mercury of French Broad. Sell- 
ing for $700 to | Sood Brook, Camp San 
Saba, Texas, was Eisa 2nd of Moore, an 
April, 1952, daughter of Black Barb of 
Lake Albans. Eline 4th of Moore, an 
April, 1952, daughter of Black Baron 
of French Broad 2d, brought $625 on a 
bid from Stoneybroke Ranch. 

Auctioneers were Ray Sims and Hugh 
James. 





77th Annual Convention 


(Continued from Page 22) 
Haskell: Mrs. S. P. Keller; Hays: Naylor Mor- 
ton; Hemphill: E, H. Brainard Il; Hidalgo: H. C. 
Drawe, Houston Lockhart; Hockley: RK. B. Morse; 
Hopkins: R. E. Pratt; Houston: R. C. & D. J. 
Smith. 

Jackson: Woodrow Semmler ; Jefferson: Charles 
S. Pipkin, Romaine Roach; Jim Wells: T. E. 
Sealy & Son, Fred Winston; Jones: Clyde Grice 
& Son; Kleberg: L. W. Malone; Liberty: Otto 
Fregia, Jim F. & Mary J. Richardson; Llano: 
J. D. Slator; Mason: Dorothy Kothmann; Mata- 
gorda: M. E. Crouch Ranch, L. R. Eastman; Me- 
Culloch: Wulff Farms; Medina: Mrs. Cornelia 
Wilson; Midland: Bill Faudree; Mitchell: Huron 
Gist, W. S. Taylor; Montague: Meredith Houston ; 
Montgomery: Robert F. Lewis; Motley: Joe Blood- 
worth; Newton: C. P. Hughes; Nueces: W. E. 
Scarborough; Palo Pinto: Arthur Zappe; Pecos: 
DeLong & Hall; Potter: Art Bralley & Frank 
Paul, Sr., E. J. MeCartt, Jr., Glenn Sullivan. 

Rains: Fred B. Shelton, Jr.; Runnels: H. Gies- 
ecke, Jr.; San Saba: R. A. Broyles; Scurry: C. 
A. Ramsey, Jno. R. Williams & Sterling Williams ; 
Tarrant: J. C. Evans, Jr., Barney B, Holland, 
J. W. Jenkins, Bob & Tom Watt, H. A. Weather- 
by; Taylor: Bob Salyer; Van Zandt: Malouf 
Ranch & Livestock Co.; Vietoria: C. E. Henry, 
Elroy Hodge, Earl Marshall & Son, 8. J. Schlein, 
F. C. Sparks, A. V. Willemin; Wharton: G. C. 
P. Gifford; Wichita: W. S. Bristow & Marvin 
Baggett, John E. Costello; Wise: C. P. & J. E. 
Smith; Young: L. 8. Willis. 

OKLAHOMA 

Atoka: Lester Erhardt; Carter: W. T. 
Maurice Epley, E. L. Parker, C. C. Pasa & Lester 
Dennis; Comanche: H. E,. Coody; Cotten: Robert 
H. Duncan, Cecil Titchywy; Haskell: Dr. T. H. 
Conklin, John R, Frederick, A. D. Harvey; Jef- 
ferson: H. H. Beaver, Dalton Benton, W. 8. Den- 
nis, L. N. Roberts & Son, Finis Smalley & Son; 
Johnston: Frank Ballard; Kay: Bert Colby & 
Sons; Kingfisher: E. M. Loosen; LeFlore: Holt 
& Southern, Leon Jordan; Logan: Miss Mary 
Cooper. 

Marshall: J. L. Barentine, Weldon Flenniken 
& Co.; Osage: Sid Blair, Wade P. Jones; Frank 
V. Shaw & Son, Kenneth S. Pratt, R. C. Ray, 
W. C. Row & Son, Tom Tinker; Pawnee: L. H 
Buckner, E. EK. Roberson, Alford 
totoc: Frank Vincent; Pushmataha: 
Son; Roger Mills: Mrs. Daisy C. 
Mary Dunn Auriett; Stephens: Ed. 
Hamner; Tulsa: Lavanna Lohowa. 


Cook, 


Smith ; Pon- 
Athel Bell & 
Dunn & Mrs. 


Davis, Paul 





RED ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred Red Angus cattle breed true red in color without exception, 
either on other purebred Red Angus or on red animals of other breeds 


VISITORS WELCOME 


at the ranch to see our herd of 


PUREBRED 
RED ANGUS CATTLE 


and 
Commercial Crossbred 
Cattle hy Purebred 
Red Angus bulls 


Crossbred Red Angus-Shorthorn 4-H Steer 
This animal was red in color. 

National Western Stock Show, Denver, Jan., 1954 
Placed 8th in class out of 22 Angus shown. 
Dressing percent—66.44 % ; Grade: U. S. Prime. 
Sale weight—1010 pounds. 


Red Angus-Hereford Crossbred Steer Calves 
(Born March, 1953) 
These animals red color with white as shown. 
Sold to Associated Lawton Farms, Jefferson, lowa. 
National Western Stock Show, Denver, Jan. 1954. 


Average weight of 40 head—616 pounds. 


Our purebred animals have never 
been fattened or fitted and are 
in working condition. 


HERD FOUNDED IN 1945 


BECKTON STOCK FARM ¢ SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


RT. 2, TEN MILES WEST OF TOWN ON BIG GOOSE ROAD @ PHONE 461-J2 


Owner and Manager: Waldo E. Forbes Assistant Manager: Jack V. Wales Herdsman: Ray Holmes 
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Horse Handling Science 
‘“‘KICKING’’ 


By MONTE FOREMAN 





Due to its peculiar construction the “SHREWSBURY 
GAG BRIDLE” can be used as a war bridle—or as a snaffle. 
This training takes place in our round pen, where “TAFFY” 
is rigged with the RUNNING W, handled by Boone Stokes, 


who stops the horse, if necessary, when the rider yells, 


“WHOA!” 


Rider Sam Red- 
ford, holding only 
one gag rein, gets 
set to give the horse 
a hard jerk if he 
kicks at the piece of 
canvas being sailed 
against his hind 
legs. 


Sam jerks hard 
and hollers, “whoa!” 
each time TAFFY 
kicks at the canvas. 
If the horse does not 
kick, the rider does 
not jerkl 


FEW days ago, during a “jackpot 

roping” after a little rodeo at 

Mertzon, Texas, John Rogers 
hangs it on his calf mighty fast; then 
the storm begins! ... Getting down a 
spur catches, for just a second, in his 
back cinch! The calf hits the end of the 
rope, his “little blue’ horse throws a 
fit, pawing at John twice, then kicking 
him in the leg as he goes on over the 
top. John lays for a couple of seconds, 
then comes up a-foggin’ through the dust 
on one leg, still trying to get hold of his 
calf, but he don’t make it, going down 
again. 

The boys nearest didn’t let their shirt- 
tails hit tlieir backs until they had the 
calf and the “blue”, who was holding his 
stock but looking like he was going to 
“booger” off any second! ... After get- 


The kick and the jerk will go on and 
on, but gradually kicks will get less 
vicious. Rider rates harshness of his 
jerk with hardness of kick! 











ting John’s boot off, he figured his leg 
wasn’t broken, but he was sure hurting. 
Hope he fares better than I did last 
year when a brone kicked me in the leg 
—thought it was just bruised, took it 
easy for nine days, then because it was 
still hurting like all “get-out”, went into 
town for X-ray which showed it was 
broken right above the ankle in the same 
place John got kicked, putting me out of 
commission for quite a speli by an acci- 
dent which could possibly have been pre- 
vented. 

Along these lines on training, if a 
feller does want to stop his horses kick- 
ing us “unfortunates” who accidentally 
get under their “guns”, there is a way to 
make them a lot safer about “slappin’ ” 
us with their front feet or kicking our 
hats off our heads! Here’s another job 
for the “Running W”... This time it’s 
combined with a “war bridle’, made of 
cotton sash cord, but I prefer a Shrews- 
bury Gag bridle because it can be 
“jerked” on both sides, rigged with a 
pair of snaffle reins letting the trainer 
ride with his snaffle, but when he needs 
his “jerk reins” they are there for his 
use... Nor does the Shrewsbury make 
the corners of a horse’s lips raw, which 
practically always happens with a rope 
“war bridle.” 

This training to stop their kicking, like 
all other horse work, takes repetition! 
Three days in a row will do a pretty fair 
job. The first go-round is the hardest 
and longest, usually taking from one to 
three hours; perhaps thirty minutes the 
second day and fifteen minutes the third. 
In order to keep him reminded, test him 
every once in awhile by having someone 
rope his hindlegs while you are on top, 
or throw something that won’t hurt him 
under him, like a sack filled with loose 
hay. Teach him not to be afraid of being 
hurt so he’ll get to the point where he 
won’t pay much attention to your “tom- 
foolin’” and chances are pretty good 
that if you fall under him accidentally, 
he won’t “peel your scalp!” 





We have a limited 
number of Horse Han- 

| dling Science Volumes I 
and II available at $1 
each. Send check or mon- 

ey order to Special Book 
Dept., 410 East Weather- 


ford, Fort Worth, Texas. 











When TAFFY 
allows canvas to be 
thrown against his 
legs without kicking, 
no jerk is given. He 
should get “paid” 
for being good, but 
what would “he” 
consider a payment? 
A couple of rubs or 
pats on his shoul- 
ager? . .:. wen f 
don’ know, and have 
never been able to 
determine if these 
rubs did anything 
to the horse until he 
learned what it 
meant! If yowre a 
feller who studies 
his horse’s reactions, 
just try rubbing his 
shoulder a couple of 
tmes, then giving 
him a couple of cot- 
tonseed cake cubes. 
Directly, every time 
you rub his shoulder 
he associates it with 
getting cake! Give 
him the cake each 
time he does what 
you ask! 

TAFFY took on 
some more education 
because of his touch- 
iness when we put a 
rope around his 
flanks. The rope 
should not be jerked 
and by all means the 
horse should never 
be hurt or rope 
burned! Again Sam 
jerks on his war bri- 
dle rein and: hollers, 
“WHOA!”, at each 
kick. 

TAFFY has about 
decided all this kick- 
ing and wildness is 
unnecessary. Grad- 
ually we will take 
off the RUNNING 
W piece by piece, 
working more and 
more on the jerk 
rein, then the 
“WHOA”. When the 
horse pays little at- 
tention to this “sack- 
ing” you have put 
the lesson over and 
don’t even have to 


say “WHOA!” 


Next day, after he 
thinks it over dur- 
ing the night, put 
the W on him and 
work him the same 
way. You will find 
he responds quickly. 
Don’t forget to “pay 
as you go.” Here, he 
is being worked on 
his “near side,”’ Per- 
haps it may be un- 
necessary to men- 
tion that the horse 
must be worked on 
both sides during all 
lessons. Work on one 
side until he under- 
stands, then work on 
the other side! A 
horse is one sided 
with his eyes and 
brains, and has to 
get used to the same 
thing on both sides. 
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The Association Attorney's Report 


Judge Joe G. Montague, Attorney for the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, Tells of His Activities During 


the Past Year. 


URING the past year, of course, we 

have been engaged in a good many 

different activities. I can summar- 
ize this by saying a lot of it had to do 
with legislation and regulation of the 
various departments dealing with live- 
stock sanitary matters. 

Those things come in cycles. Every 
few years somebody will be stung by a 
microbe and want to rewrite all of the 
regulations and all the sanitary laws. 
We had such a microbe flying around 
last year, and it looked like every state 
in the Union wanted to write a lot of 
sanitary laws, and some of them were 
practical and some were not. They were 
not of such tremendous importance in- 
dividually, but collectively they were, 
and that took a lot of time in the early 
part of the year. 

Then the second feature of the work 
had to do with two things, the drouth 
legislation and the drouth program, and 
also the price structure in the cattle 
industry with reference to the drouth 
program. 

You have been told by your president 
and others what was done by the Asso- 
ciation, but I want to stress one thing 
again, and I have done it every time I 
have spoken during the last year, and I 
will continue to do so, and that is the 
fact that in every appearance we made 
before any governmental agency or com- 
mission or authority of any kind, this 
Association, neither through me_ nor 
through anyone else, ever asked for a 
subsidy of any character. We did ask, 
and we expected to receive, and we got, 
the privilege of buying from the govern- 
ment livestock feed at the same price 
that our government was selling it to 
foreign countries for, which was a price 
substantially lower than they had been 
selling it to us for. 

At the very beginning of the drouth 
program, I had discovered that there 
was 791,000 tons of cottonseed cake on 
hand in the various storehouses used 
by the government of this country, and 
that although this area where the drouth 
existed was in desperate need of this 
feed, it was being offered for sale to 
foreign countries at a price about $13.50 
a ton less, loaded on the boats, than an 
individual living in this country could 
buy it for, and he had to sack it and 
haul it in addition to paying the addi- 
tional price. 

I didn’t think that that was right, and 
I don’t think it is right now, and I did 
stir up a lot of trouble about that, and 
we finally did get the privilege of buy- 
ing this feed. Through the direction of 
the secretary of agriculture, we secured 
the privilege of buying it at the world 
market, and that is the price that we 
paid for it. 

Not only did we not get a subsidy in 
the price, but we really relieved the gov- 
ernment of a very embarrassing situa- 
tion. They had accumulated all of this 
tremendous surplus of cottonseed cake, 
worth a great deal of money, and they 
had paid a great deal of government 
money for it, and they had accumulated 
it in the price-support program, and 
they couldn’t get rid of it, and when we 


bought it, we really rendered a service 
to the government. 

At the time of the drouth, of course 
the price structure fell to pieces. I am 
just going to give you one situation, one 
set of figures, to show you how bad off 
you were and are. I know that every fel- 
low here realizes how he _ individually 
has been stricken by the collapse of the 
price structure in the cattle industry and 
the drouth combined, but I doubt, unless 
you have made a study of it, that you 
would know just what the industry as a 
whole has suffered during the last two 
years. 

On January 1, 1953, we had on hand 
more than 938 million head of cattle; on 
January 1, 1952, we had on hand about 
87 million head of cattle, valued at more 
than 15 billion dollars, the total inven- 
tory value of the United States. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, we had better than 94% 
million head of cattle, valued at a little 
over 8 billion dollars. 

What those figures mean is this, that 
during the last two years the industry 
as a whole has not only taken an inven- 
tory loss of 7 billion dollars on all of its 
cattle, but has raised seven million more 
head of cattle. Now, if you were not the 
kind of people you are, that would be 
such a discouraging thing and you could 
not survive it. Just the thought of what 
was happening to you would put you out 
of business, but in my experience in run- 
ning around the country and looking 
over the ranches and people who live on 
ranches, I know of no firm-founded cat- 
tleman who is quitting. Many of those 
who have quit were newcomers in the 
business and were not in the cattle busi- 
ness prior to 1941, but I don’t know of a 
single man who was in the business prior 
to 1941, or who grew up in the business, 
whose family was historically cattle peo- 
ple, who has quit because of this dis- 
tressing and disastrous situation that 
has existed. Of course, you are begin- 
ning to pull out of it, and you have had 
painted for you by the assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture yesterday and by 
Allan Kline today, and others a picture 
which has some very encouraging fea- 
tures. 

I don’t think there is anything in the 
future that would make an established 
cattleman quit the business today. There 
is a lot that would keep him in business. 
There is a tremendous increase in the 
population of the country, a great new 
number of added consumers that appear 
every year in the statistics, and that isa 
feature that more than overbalances the 
increased supply of cattle. I personally 
can’t see, and I don’t know of anyone 
who cannot see a brighter picture for the 
cattle business in the future than we 
have had during the past two years. I 
certainly hope that I am viewing that 
picture correctly. 

I know that the present administra- 
tion in Washington, through its agricul- 
tural department, is fully aware of the 
situation, and I know that they are at- 
tempting to do everything in their power 
to help the situation along and to bring 
about better conditions for our industry. 

It was very fortunate for us that Ross 
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Rizley went into the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, because in 
him we have a man who grew up in the 
cattle country, who knows the cattle 
business, and knows every phase of the 
business, and it is indeed fortunate that 
the moves in the department leading 
toward correction of affairs as they ex- 
isted are today in his hands, and I 
know that we are all very pleased that 
that situation exists. 

I do want to say something to you 
about the attitude that the Association 
took with reference to the clamor that 
went up in some areas asking for price 
supports on cattle. In every meeting 
that we have held during the last year, 
meetings of our board of directors and 
executive committee, this question of 
price supports has been considered by 
those bodies. Not only that, but I would 
say to you that in the last 15 years no 
less than five attempts have been made 
in the halls of Congress to have the cat- 
tle industry declared a basic industry 
and to have livestock placed under price 
support, like the six basic commodities 
are now. On every occasion that it has 
happened, all of the secretaries of agri- 
culture that we have had in that time 
and every member of the agriculture 
committees of both the House and the 
Senate, and many, many others, people 
who are interested in the problem, have 
studied this question from every angle 
that they could conceive, and there has 
never been a human being yet who of- 
fered any program that could not be 
picked to pieces, or that had the slight- 
est chance of a successful administration, 
although there have been thousands of 
such programs offered, and inevitably 
that question has been dropped. They 
determined that it just wouldn’t work. 


Now, your directors and your officers 
knew this background, and aside from 
the governmental honesty of it, the gov- 
ernment wisdom of price supports in our 
industry, there were so many practical 
features that, aside from the question of 
the wisdom of such a program, it was 
just an impossible task, and your direc- 
tors have invariably unanimously de- 
cided that this Association would be 
opposed to any such move. 

Now, I consider myself a very fortu- 
nate man, because in the 15 years that I 
have had the honor of representing you 
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as your attorney, there has never been 
one single matter of importance that the 
position urged by the directors did not 
correspond with my own personal feel- 
ing, and it is a genuine pleasure for an 
attorney to represent a client that he 
believes is right. Any attorney likes to 
defend a man whom he knows to be in- 
nocent of the crime that he is accused 
of, and any attorney likes to represent a 
client in a civil suit wherein he knows 
the justness of that client’s position, and 
I have personally felt in every major 
decision that this Association has made 
in the 15 years that I have been your 
attorney that that decision has _ been 
right, and I could throw not only what 
intelligence I have, but I could throw 
my heart into the work, and I enjoy 
doing that. Your decision on the question 
of price supports was so perfectly right 
in my judgment, that I did support the 
position the Association took, not only 
with vigor, but with all the pleasure that 
a man could have in supporting some- 
thing he believed in. 


Before I close, I want to pay my re- 
spects to your outgoing president. You 
know, as I just told you, I have repre- 
sented you for a good many years and 
in that I have been a very fortunate per- 
son, for in that time I have had the 
pleasure of working with men whom I 
considered to be just, outstanding citi- 
zens, not merely outstanding cattlemen, 
but outstanding American citizens. To 
begin with, there was Joe Sneed, and 
there just never was a sounder, firmer, 
finer character than old man Joe Sneed. 
Joe Sneed was followed by Jay Taylor in 
the presidency, and I don’t need to tell 
you what Jay Taylor is. You heard him 
yesterday, and if he didn’t impress you 
with what he said yesterday, impress 
you with his intelligence and his energy 
and his general ability, then you just 
couldn’t be impressed by anyone. 

Then along came Claud McCann. Well, 
we just couldn’t have had a better, finer 
man than Claud McCann. He was as 
able and as fine a man as anybody ever 
worked with. 

Following McCann came that fine gen- 
tleman from South Texas, Holman Cart- 
wright, who served during a difficy't 
period during World War II. It was dur- 
ing his term that we had to do away with 
one convention, due to the war. No one 
has served the Association better than 
Mr. Cartwright. 

Then there was Chancellor Weymouth, 
just as fine as he could be, and still 
working for us. He is retired to the 
ranch now, but he is still just as much 
interested in the well-being and the 
progress of the Association as he ever 
was. 

Then Bryant Edwards, a typical, gen- 
uine Texas cowman. He made an impres- 
sion on the Congressional committees 
that still lasts. I am still asked about 
him. Members of the committees ask 
where he is, “Where is that guy that 
told us about making biscuits?” 

I will tell you the story about that. 
Some of you may know it already, but 
it is an interesting one to me. Bryant 
was testifying before the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the Committee were in our 
favor on the position that we had taken, 
but there was one who was making him- 
self a little bit of a nuisance, and he 
asked Bryant a question, and whichever 
way Bryant answered it, the answer 
would have been wrong. It was like that 
old trick question in law, “Have you quit 
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whipping your wife?” If you say no, 
then you are still whipping her, and if 
you say yes, then you used to whip her. 

Well, Bryant looked at this fellow and 
he said, without stuttering, “You know, 
that is something like these women out 
in the country making biscuits. They all 
make biscuits, and they are all good, but 
you don’t ever say which ones are the 
best.” 

That made an impression on the com- 
mittee in Congress that still exists, and 
I still get asked about that. 

Then following him we had Ray Wil- 
loughby, who is still just as active as he 
can be, and just as fine a representative 
of this Association as could be had. 

Then we get down to this last year 
with Jack Roach, and I can remember all 
the officers between him and my first 
days with the Association, all of these 
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men I have had to work with, and some- 
times they have worked the dickens out 
of me, but there hasn’t been a moment of 
my work that has not been pleasant, and 
I want to pay them my fullest respect 
and say to them and to this Association 
that as long as you keep men like that 
in positions of leadership—and you are 
bringing on others just like them—this 
Association will maintain that high pres- 
tige that it enjoys now, not only in 
Texas, but in the entire nation, and it is 
my pleasure to represent an organization 
with officers like that, and I am very 
happy to have had this chance to tell 
you, the members, what I think about 
the people I have worked with. 





Your brand is ser coat of arms, 
but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 








Morningside Roads. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 
CATTLE 


We offer for sale thirty head, eighteen to twenty-four 
months old, Santa Gertrudis young heifers. Better than eighty 
per cent have been recently classified as accredited and certi- 
fied purebred having the S and Ss branding. 


These heifers are presently located in six separate breed- 
ing pastures or pens, being subject to breeding by six out- 
standing King Ranch Running W Bulls which are certified 
purebreds with the S classification. 


If you are interested in starting a Santa Gertrudis herd, 
here is a good opportunity already in the making. 


These heifers originated from the Richard King Sania Fe 
Ranch, Armstrong Texas Ranch, and Jacobs Ranch located at 
Cotulla, Texas, with King Ranch and Jack Maltsberger breeding. 


We will be glad to show these cattle that will be selected 
by us out of our herd of one hundred thirty heifers located 
five miles northeast of Edinburg, Texas, between Alamo and 


LANDRETH SANTA GERTRUDIS 
BREEDING FARMS 


ROUTE 1, BOX 392 
EDINBURG, TEXAS 


Visi lors Whkome 
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They Forgot Their Troubles 
In Old San Antonio 


(Continued from Page 29) 
ly said that his friends told him chis 
must be the sign he had been paying the 
preacher, He added seriously that he 
did pay the preacher and loved his 
church, “I feed my cattle myself, I can’t 
get any help,” he said. “What I don’t 
throw out from the barn, I take on a 
paint horse,” he explained, A cow +re- 
cently stepped on Mr. West’s foot but 
he didn’t let this keep him away from 
the convention, He was wearing a green 
tie with a fine Angus cow painted on it. 


J. K. Holstein is one of the few old 
time trail drivers left, and he was remi 
niscing with friends about olden times. 
He made trips to Silver City and to 
Kansas during trail days. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Vandevere of El 
Paso and her mother, Mrs. L. C. Brite 
of Marfa, represented their well known 
Davis Mountain Ranch at the conven- 
tion. Lucas Charies Brite established 
this ranch in 1885, and his family are 
the fine type of ranch folks that one 
likes to meet, 


Charlie Allen of Weimar, Texas, 
ranches in Colorado County and says it’s 
plenty dry on his ranch. He mostly buys 
and sells commercial cattle. 


W. B. Watson of Pearsall is not a 
ranchman, but came to the convention io 
visit with his good friends and neighbors. 


W. E. Pond, Crystal City, Alvin Bla- 
lock, Deep Wells, enjoyed a good visit 
in the lobby one day but were often in- 
terrupted by other friends who stopped 
to say “howdy.” 


Ben Marcus and his brothers, Max and 
Harry, ranch east of Houston, They’ve 
been Harris County residents most of 
their lives. They also operate a dairy 
farm in Aldine. They were visiting with 
Sam Freedman of Houston, packing 
house man and ranchman. 


Jim MeGuffin of Dinero talked about 
his good neighbors but wouldn’t talk 
about himself. He would only admit that 
he was “just an old country cowboy” 
but what’s wrong with that? Anyway 
he introduced Ross Boothe of Gonzales 
who has done so much to establish the 
Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation for 
Crippled Children. Boothe is president 
of this fine foundation which was estab- 
lished in 1937 and which has meant so 
much to the people of Texas. Boothe 
farms and ranches in the Nueces River 
country and is a neighbor of McGuffin, 
Holman Cartwright and J. I. Hailey. He 
runs fine Hereford cattle of the Anxiety 
Prince Domino line. 


J. I, Hailey of George West laughing 
ly admits that he runs just about every 
breed of cattle. His ranch is ten miles 
southeast of George West. “I have many 
cross-bred animals,” he said, “Santa 
Gertrudas, registered Brahmans, Scotch 
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Highlanders and part bred Highlanders, 
Black Angus, Brangus, and have full, 
half, three-fourths and one-fourth-bred 
buffaloes—all for the fun of it.” He and 
Mrs. Hailey live on their ranch. “I’m a 
drug store cowboy,” he said, “been ranch- 
ing since 1940.” His brand is J-I-Bar. 
Hailey is six feet three inches tall and 
looks taller than that in his big hat. 


3unnard Rothe and wife of D’Hanis, 
fifty miles west of San Antonio, were 
taking in the convention. So was their 
cousin, Glemens Finger. The grandfath- 
ers of these ranchmen came over with 
the Castro Colony from Bavaria and set- 
tled near Castroville in early days. Most 
of the ranchmen in that section today 
are descendants of those early German 
colonists. Both Rothe and Finger run 
Herefords. The Finger brand, a_ block 
with an X on the inside, was recorded 
in Medina County in 1856. The cousins 
admit ranching is tough just now—and 
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added “if we could just get a rain! 


Seen at the seated tea and style show 
for the ladies—Mesdames A. D. Cobb Jr., 
Beeville, William Kuykendall, Cotulla, 
and Andy Alexander, Cedar Creek. Mrs. 
Alexander told the ladies that she and 
Mr. Alexander had been living on their 
ranch 41 years, that their children, a 
daughter, Mrs. J. J. Whetsell, and two 
sons, John M. and Andy Jr., were all 
born on the same bed in the same room 
of the ranch house. The Alexanders also 
have six grandchildren. 


J. A. Heard of George West says he’s 
been ranching 29 years in South Texas. 
He leases land and runs Herefords and 
Brahmans. 

Charles L. McCaslin of San Antonio 
is a Missourian—and had to be shown! 
Now he’s fully initiated in Texas and 
believes it is the finest country in the 
world—-when rain is plentiful. He ad- 
vises ranchmen not to overstock, and 
then there would be more demand for 
beef. 


H. S. Weber, pleasant Nixon ranch- 
man, left the convention Tuesday eve- 
ning because he had to ship seme cattle 
early the following morning. 


Watt Reynolds of Fort Worth said 
he’d be grateful for enough rain to wet 
the hide of his cattle and to wash the 
dust off the grass! 


Jack Love, Llano ranchman, is the 
hospitable type. He invites friends to 
his room for a cup of coffee where they 
can sit quietly and enjoy a chat. One 
of his guests was Judge S. L. Gill of 
Raymondville. Judge Gill has a proud 
Texas heritage and is a student of Tex- 
ana. He is a prominent citizen in his 
area and has many friends throughout 
Texas. He was saying hello to many of 
them at the convention. Judge Gill’s 
mother’s family came to Texas with Aus- 
tin’s colony and settled in Montgomery. 
Their name was Gillett. The Gills came 
to Texas in 1833 and this Texas ancestor, 
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John P. Gill, fought in the Texas Army 
for independence, Judge Gill was born 
in Live Oak County and was the first 
county judge of Willacy County which 
was created in 1921 from Cameron and 
Hidalgo Counties. He practices law, 
prosecutes cattle thieves in his section, 
farms, and serves his country when 
needed, He speaks Spanish fluently and 
during both World Wars One and Two, 
scrved his country with the M. I. B. His 
work took him to both Central and South 
America. He is active in Latin American 
law and does all he can to work out 
proper relations between our country and 
our neighbors to the south. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Dinn and their son 
James and wife, from Bruni down Lare- 
do way, seemed to get a great deal of 
enjoyment out of the convention. The 
elder Dinns have been ranching 47 years 
and can tell you plenty about early day 
cattle business in that country. Dinn 
filed on state school land when he estab- 
lished his ranch. Their land is blessed 
with good water,.and they have not had 
to worry over a shortage. They are 
proud of their Santa Gertrudis cattle 
on the home ranch, They lease land in 
Webb and Duvall Counties and run com- 
mercial cattle on these ranches. 


G. F. Barry of Kansas City, Mo., was 
visiting with Texas friends. He’s been 
a Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association inspector for 85 years, and 
since he was born in Gaines County, Tex- 
as, is always glad to get “home” again 
for a visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Middleton ranch 
in Chambers County and live in Liberty. 
They run cross-bred and_ registered 
Brahmans. Their brand is JH9. In win- 
ter they keep the cattle on salt grass 
and bring them to high ground in the 
spring. They are lucky about their water, 
as they have the canal system to sup- 
ply their needs. Middleton leases quite 
a bit of land to rice farmers. 


D. E. Holloway says his home town 
of Arcadia would really be “Arcadia” if 
the rain would fall. He’s anxious to see 
some real, honest-to-goodness mud, hasn’t 
seen any for so long. He has dairy cat- 
tle at present, having sold his range 
cattle. 


The Jay Kerrs of El] Paso and their 
son Cleve enjoyed their San Antonio 
stay. Jay’s father was Edgar Kerr, a 
pioneer cattle man of Fort Worth. Jay 
says he recently sold R. L. Zeigler 1,000 
Hereford cows and 400 heifers, and has 
only his steers left. It’s plenty dry out 
El Paso way. One evening when strolling 
near the Alamo the Kerrs met Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Dawkins, real estate folks 
from Denver, who were enjoying the his- 
toric sights around San Antonio, and the 
four became new friends. 


Hall Medford of Amarillo says his cat- 
tle wintered well, but grass is gone and 
he fed cake all winter. He has been in 
the Panhandle 35 years. He was born in 
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Hamilton and went west in his young 
manhood to be a cowboy. He worked for 
the XIT at one time. After his service 
in World War One he bought his own 
ranch in Hutchison County. It is located 
forty miles northeast of Amarillo. He 
runs commercial Herefords. His brand 
is a script M. 


Udo Haarmann of the Circle Dot Ranch, 
New Braunfels, says his father-in-law, 
Mr. Gus Pfeuffer, established this ranch 
seventy-five years ago. Haarmann has 
been operating it thirty years. He runs 
Hereford cattle, Corriedale sheep and 
Angora goats. “ey keep all of them to 
stay in business,” he said. He lives in 
San Antonio. His county has had more 
than its annual rainfall this year, aver- 
aging 36% inches when the average is 
32. His ranch has plenty of good water 
from wells and the Guadalupe River. 
His brand is a circle with a dot in the 
center. 


Murle Teter of Eureka, Kansas, usual- 
ly pastures Texas cattle when times are 
good but the drouth has reached Kansas 
and water and grass are scarce. He says 
he just can’t find fresh water on his 
land. Luckily he has some oil wells 
which tide him over. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Norton of the Pan- 
handle country in Oklahoma ranch just 
three miles from the Texas line. Their 
town is Guymon, which is in Texas 
County—-and they have also had their 
share of dust. They run Herefords. They 
live on the ranch which Mrs. Norton’s 
father established in 1900 and where she 
was born. They’ve been operating it for 
the past fourteen years. They have two 
rivers on the ranch and some good wind- 
mills which supply them with plenty of 
water. 

Wilkie Roberts, El 
ranching since 1905. 
Red River. He was in the Indian Nation 
with cattle when one of the last land 
runs was made. He keeps busy buying 
and selling cattle. 


Paso, has been 
He was raised on 


Charles T seanleamae of Colorado City, 
Texas, attorney, banker and cattleman, 
was a good representative from West 
Texas, and shook hands with many 
friends, : 


Among the yonnges cowmen present 
were Bill and Bob Green of Albany, sons 
of the late William Henry Green, pioneer 

ranchman of that area. Bill and Bob are 

carrying on in their father’s well marked 
footprints and doing a good job. Both 
young men are over six feet tall and are 
handsome Texans. 

Americans historically spend relative- 
ly the same percentage of their disposa- 
ble income for meat—around 5 to 6 per 
cent. In 1924, $35 of the $597 disposable 
income per person was spent for meat 
or 5.8 per cent. In 1953, of the $1,532 
disposable income per person, $82.60 
or 5.4 per cent—went for meat. 
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Oklahoma Hereford Association 
Sale Scores Top of $3,000 


SUMMARY 
$16,175; ave. 
38 Females 11,620; ave. 
61 Head 27,795; ave. 
HE Oklahoma Hereford Association 
held its annual sale at Oklahoma 
City on Monday, March 15, with 
twenty-six breeders consigning to the 
sale, 

Top of the sale and top selling bull 
was Zato Rupert, a September, 1952, 
grandson of TR Zato Heir and consigned 
by Oklahoma A. & M., Stillwater, Okla. 
This good prospect went to Poca Dot 
Farms, Charlestown, West Virginia, for 
$3,000. 

Second top selling bull was the cham- 
pion sale bull, GGHR Larry Domino 
76th, a May, 1952, son of MW Larry 
Domino 46th. He was consigned by Good- 
as-Gold Hereford Ranch, Enid, Okla., 
and went to Lazy S Ranch, Ardmore, 
Okla., for $2,000. 

The top selling female was consigned 
by Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. She 
was an October, 1952, daughter of TR 
Zato Heir and went to Dr. George 
Tallant, Frederick, Okla., for $1,000. 

Good-as-Gold Hereford Ranch had the 
champion sale female and this April, 
1952, daughter of MW Larry Domino 
46th went to John Griffith, New Castle, 
Okla., for $875. 

Jewett Fulkerson was the auctioneer. 
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Gene Watson Heads Oklahoma 
Hereford Breeders 


“ENE WATSON, Morris, Okla., was 

‘lected president of the Oklahoma 

Hereford Breeders Association at 
its annual meeting held in Oklahoma 
City March 14. He succeeds Jack Hall 
of Edmond. 

Dale Johnson, Enid, 
president and Glen Bratcher, 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
elected secretary. 

New directors elected were: 
terson, Ada; R. D. Cravens, Oklahoma 
City; Marshgll Jordan, Clinton; and Lar- 
ry Miller, Miami. Others on the board 
of directors are: Charles Vanderwork, 
Waukomis; T. R. MecCalla, Chickasha; 
K. P. Larsh, Roff; and Dr. W. C. Tisdal, 
Clinton. 


Sand Hills aad Sale 


SUMMARY 


was elected vice 
Oklahoma 
was re- 
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31 Bulls $243 
4 Females a \ 269 
35 Head 8.605; ave. 246 
HE Fourteenth Annual Sand Hills 
Hereford Sale was held at Odessa, 
Texas, on Saturday, March 6. It 
proved to be bargain day for the buyers 
who purchased cattle in this sale. 
Top of the sale was Medina Triumph 
15th, a May, 1952, son of TT Royal 
Triumph, This bull was consigned by 
Straus Medina Hereford Ranch, San An- 
tonio, Texas, and went to O. A. Brown, 
Wharton, Texas, for $1,000. 
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top selling bull was the 
champion sale bull, FO Elite Master 
3rd, a November, 1951, son of WHR 
Elite Triumph, consigned by Fair Oaks 
Ranch, Boerne, Texas. This good bull 
went to Glenn Allen, Monahans, Texas, 
for $700. 

Top selling female was WB Miss Jay- 
hawker Jrd, consigned by Winston Bros., 
Snyder, Texas. This good September, 
1952, female went to Cal Smith, II, 
Odessa, Texas, for $370. 

Walter Britten was the auctioneer, 


Jack Copeland & Sons 
Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 
$13,047; ave. $195 
69 Females 11,992; ave. 178 
136 Head 25,039; ave. 184 
ACK Copeland & Sons, Nara Visa, N. 
M., held their first production sale 
at Clayton, N. M., March 20, which 
featured the breeding of Home Builder 
228th, Adv. A Home Builder Ist, Aster 
Royal 45th, Princeps Domino 31st and 
MW Larry Mixer 46th. Most of the cat- 
tle were young and were presented in 
range condition. 
top price of $1,325 was scored in 
the sale of JCS Lady Princeps 13th, « 
March, 1953, daughter of Princeps Domi- 
no 31st. This outstanding individual had 
many admirers and finally sold to W. 
and C. H. Satterfield of Tulsa, Okla. 
_ The buils topped at $520, paid by Mrs. 
. J. Hermann, Mosquero, N. M., for 
JCS Princeps Domino 7th, a February, 
1952, son of Princeps Domino 31st. He is 
a heavy boned bull with lots of width 
and depth of body. A January, 1953, son 
of Adv. A Home Builder Ist sold for 
$450 to Halsell Cattle Company of 
ay Texas. 
Gene Watson and Lloyd Otten sold the 
cattle, 


The next 
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South Texas Hereford 
Tour May 19-20 


HE Sovth Texas Hereford Associa- 


tion will sponsor a Hereford tour 
May 19-20, which will include visits 

to 12 leading South Texas Hereford 
breeding establishments and the Beeville 
Experiment Station. 

Those making the tour, 
to the public, will assemble at the 
Heard Ranch at Beeville ‘at 8 a. m. May 
19. From there the following ranches 
will be visited: Ross Boothe, Gonzales; 
Reeves Brown, Mathis; Volmer Roberts, 
Alice; Coman Shear, Alice; and Claude 
Heard, Beeville 

Assembly area for the second day of 
the tour will be at 8 a. m. at the Beeville 
Experiment Station. From there the tour 
will proceed to the Dr. L. N. Connally 
Ranch, Beeville; Bob Webb, Berclair; R. 
S. Welch, Berclair; Lueas Estate, Ber- 
clair; Buck Rogers, Berclair, and the R. 
J. Roeder & Son Ranch, Yorktown. 

Edward M. Neal, secretary of the As- 
sociation, says that cattle will be seen 
at the various ranch headquarters and 
pasture tours are not scheduled. 


which is open 


T. H. 
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Spring Lake Ranch Polled 
Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 

$ 9,740; avg. 

12,555; ave. 

49 Head 22,295; avg. 

TS third annual sale was held by 

Spring Lake Ranch, Tupelo, Miss., 

on Monday, March 1, with the good 
offering of Polled Herefords going to 
breeders in South Carolina, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Canada. 

Top of the sale and top selling bull 
was SLR Rollo Domino Ist, a November, 
1951, son of GMR Advanrol. This good 
bull went to Fred Dowdy, Pontotoc, 
Miss., for $3,500. 

The second top selling bull was SLF 
Mischief Domino 18th, a November, 1951, 
son of CMR Mischief Domino 28th, He 
went to J. R. DuBose, Edgefield, S. C., 
for $750. 

Top selling female was SLR Rollo 
Dnette Ist, a July, 1952, daughter of 


16 Bulls 
33 Females 


Wire 
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"It takes GOOD 
FIRM BEEF to 
make GOOD CHILI’ 


... Says Joe E. Cooper in the wonder- 
ful book, “WITH OR WITHOUT 
BEANS” ...a romantic biography of 
chili. You'll enjoy page after page of 
facts, wit, philosophy, humor, history 
and whimsey — plus some really good 
chili recipes including the author’s, 
Chapter XVI. Among those who let 
their “hair down” in this collector’s 
item of True Texana, and the essence 
of the Cattle business, are Admiral 
Nimitz, Senator Johnson, Governor 
Shivers, Mary Martin, J. Frank Dobie, 
Westbrook Pegler and a hundred other 
Chilosophers, famous persons the 
world around, “With or Without 
Beans” is a book you'll want perma- 
nently in your own library, and to give 
friends. Price $4.00 prepaid. Special 
discount of 10% on orders of 5 or 
more copies. 
Address Dept. C. 


WILLIAM S. HENSON, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 





1725 No. St. Paul Street ©¢ Dallas, Texas 
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Gracie’s Stinky, champion roping 
horse, Sand Hills Quarter Horse show, 
owned by G. F. Rhodes, Abilene, Texas. 
Cathey photo. 


CMR Rollo Dom. 61st, and carrying the 
service of SLF Advance Victor 3rd. She 
sold to George E. Bigelow, Crystal City, 
Manitoba, Canada, for $620. 

This good Polled Hereford herd is 
owned by L. D. Hancock. Buyers found 
many bargains in this sale. 

Jewett Fulkerson and A. W. Hamilton 
were auctioneers. 


Hereford Transactions 
B. C. Minkley, Claude, Texas, made 
the sale of a Hereford bull and 11 heifers 
to Cia Ganadera De Chihuaha, S. A., 
Chihuahua, Chilo, Mexico. 


ur- 


J. W. Bell, Highlands, Texas, 
hit- 


chased eight Hereford cows from 
ener Hereford Farm, Benton, Texas. 

Earl J. Evans, Enid, Okla., sold nine 
Hereford heifers to Ronald Ehlers, La- 
homa, Okla. 

L. M. Parson, Sumner, Texas, pur- 
chased two Hereford cows and 12 heifers 
from Oscar H. Gillett, Keota, Okla. 

Ten Hereford heifers were sold + 
Bursey’s Hereford Farm, Smithfield, 
Texas, to George M. Harris, Winona, 
Miss. 

Floyd Priddy, Buffalo, Okla., pur- 
chased six Hereford bulls from M. R. 
Merydith, Lipscomb, Texas. 

F. Jake Hess, McLean, Texas, has sold 
a Hereford bull and four heifers to E. L. 
Sitter, McLean, Texas. 

A sale from Texas involved 21 Here- 
ford cows going to C. L. Craig, Plain- 
view, Texas, purchased from W. R. 
Sheehagan, Hereford, Texas. 

Six Hereford cows were purchased by 
E. Debs Riley, Perryton, Texas, from 
Chester Bartel, Boyd, Okla. 

Stan De Ranch, Watova, Okla., sold a 


April 


Hereford bull, 12 cows and three heifers 
to C. A. Mohr, Jr., Tulsa, Okla. 


L. L. Stevens, Amarillo, Texas, pur- 
chased 11 Hereford cows and three heif- 
ers from Mrs. George E. McGowan, 
Vega, Texas. 

Seven Hereford heifers were trans- 
ferred from Trimm Hereford Ranch, 
aa Okla., to E. V. Blakley, Oologa, 
)kla. 


Heller Shows Quarter Horse 
Champions at Amarillo 
ORE than 100 animals from six 
states were entered in the Quar- 
ter Horse show held in conjunc- 
tion with the Amarillo Fat Stock Show 
at Amarillo, with Ed Heller, Dundee, 
Texas, winning both championships. Suits 
Me H, a five-year-old, was named cham- 
pion mare and Handful, a four-year-old, 
was champion stallion. Both were sired 
by Pondie, one of the outstanding Quar- 
ter Horse stallions in the Southwest. 


Miss Veto, owned by Ed Honnen, Den- 
ver, Colo., was reserve champion mare 
and Poco Dell, owned by Jimmie Ran- 
dals, Montoya, N. M., was reserve cham- 
pion stallion. He stood second in class 
to the champion. 


Buster Cole, Quarter Horse breeder of 
Goldsmith, Texas, made the placings. 


Awards to three places follow: 


Mares Foaled in 1953: 1, Blon Cody, Glen Casey, 
Amarillo; 2, Nita May, Betty Childers, Amarillo; 
3, Jackie McPeters, Jimmie Culwell, Amarillo, 

Mares Foaled in 1952: 1, Peppy’s Dolly, owned 
by Bill Stockstill, Pampa; 2, Bronnie R. Clegg, 
Wade Ray, Amarillo; 3, Miss J. D., Wesley 
Lackey, Spearman. 

Mares Foaled in 1953: 1, 
nen, Denver, Colo.; 2, G. 
Honnen; 3, Casey’s June Twist, 
Amarillo. 

Mares Foaled in 1950 or Before: 1, Suits Me H, 
Ed Heller, Dundee; 2, Flying Angel, H. B. Free- 
og Perryton; 3, Helen Rey, Dale Broyles, Fol- 
ett. 

Grand Champion Mare: Suits Me H, sired by 
Pondie, owned by Ed Heller, Dundee. 

Reserve Champion Mare: Miss Veto, sired by 
Veto Hep, owned by Ed Honnen, Denver, Colo. 

Stallions Foaled in 1953: 1, Scooter Saul, Doyle 
Saul, Plainview; 2, Sonny Cuero, V. Bradley, 
Clovis, N. M.; 8, Caprol, W. A. Krohn, Electra. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952: 1, Skylark Bar, owned 
by Ralph Gardiner, Ashland, Kan.; 2, Nunes Dan, 
Nunes Bros., Clovis, Cal.; 3, Poco Light, J. D. 
Smith, Cone. 

Stallions Foaled in 1951: 1, Waukeshaw, H. 
Lamoureaux, Valentine, Neb.; 2, L’Allegro, Doyle 
Saul, Plainview; 3, Show Down, O. G. Hill, Here- 
ford. 

Stallions Foaled in 1950 or Before: 1, Handful, 
Ed Heller, Dundee; 2, Poco Dell, Jimmie Randals, 
— N. M.; 3, Squeeky, Doyle Saul, Plain- 
view. 

Grand Champion Stallion: 1, Handful, sired by 
Pondie, owned by Ed Heller, Dundee. 

Reserve Champion Stallion: Poco Dell, owned 
by Jimmie Randalls, Montoya, N. M. 

Geldings, Any Age: 1, Irish Pat, A. V. Wilson, 
Silverton ; 2, Montoya Chief, Troy Whatley, Bush- 
land; 3, Concho Brown, E. W. Brown, Adrian. 

Get-of-Sire: 1, Get of Cuero, Heber Stewart, 
Clovis, N. M.; 2, Get of Yellow Jack, Jimmie 
Culwell, Amarillo; 3, Get of Johnnie McKenzy, 
Ware Cattle Company, Amarillo. 

Produce of Dam: 1, Produce of Patsy Ray 
(Hand Full and Suits Me H), Ed Heller, Dundee ; 
2, Produce of Rollo Polly, F. Stanford, Ada, 
Okla.; 3, Produce of Blue Dawn, Ware Cattle 
Company, Amarillo. 

Reigning Class: 1, First Page, Mrs. W. O. Jones, 
Amarillo; 2, Gray Lady Bush, Ralph Gardiner, 
Ashland, Kan.; 3, Irish Pat, A. V. Wilson, Sil- 
verton. . 





Miss Veto, Ed Hon- 
‘. Hard Sauce, Ed 
Glen Casey, 
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Your Veterinarian Says .. . 
Dehorning Cattle 


F YOU believe in dehorning cattle, 
you are probably interested in know- 
ing the best way of doing the job. It 

is our personal opinion that this is pret- 
ty much dependent on the age of ani- 
mals. 

Calves between one and two weeks old 
can be dehorned with a stick of caustic 
potash. The hair is clipped from a small 
area around them and the caustic is then 
applied to the horn buds with a rotary 
motion which is continued until bleeding 
starts. The animals should be stanchioned 
for an hour or so afterward to keep them 
from scratching the treated areas, and a 
ring of vaseline should be smeared 
around each horn so the caustic does not 
run into the eyes and cause blindness. 
Calves up to eight weeks can be dehorned 
with caustic if the horn tips are cut off 
and the caustic applied to the cut sur- 
faces. The proper amount for use will 
have to be determined through practice 
on these older calves. 

Electric dehorners are good, but their 
use is limited by horn size. When they 
won’t slip down over the horns to burn a 
ring around them on the skull, unsightly 
“scurs” will probably develop later. A 
good job is done by tying the head to one 
side, applying the hot iron and holding it 
there until a copper colored ring appears 
all the way around the base of the horn. 
The dehorner may need to be applied 
more than once in order to get the de- 
sired color. Various types of patented 
gouges and scoops can be used on older 
calves instead of the electric devices. 

Long-handled clippers intended for 
trimming hoofs are satisfactory for de- 
horning animals up to a year old. The 
head is securely fastened, the trimmer 
fitted around the horn at the desired 
angle, and the handles then brought to- 
gether so the horn is removed with a 
single cut. A_ half-inch band of hair 
should come away with the horn, and 
restraining shreds of skin may have to 
be cut with a knife to complete the job. 

Animals over a year old can be de- 
horned either with a saw or regular de- 
horning clippers. Both methods have 
their advantages and disadvantages, so it 
doesn’t make much difference which is 
used, Both methods are painful, but a 
veterinarian can block the horn nerves 
with an anesthetic to make the operation 
painless. Clipper blades must be kept 
sharp, for dullness can result in crush- 
ing horns instead of cutting them clean- 
ly. Regardless of how they’re removed, a 
half-inch ring of hair should come away 
with each horn to prevent later growth. 

Animals with well-developed horns can 
be dehorned with the so-called “elastra- 
tors” ordinarily used for castration. This 
method consists of placing a rubber band 
around the base of each horn to cut off 
the blood supply so they eventually drop 
off. Animals must be old enough so that 
a groove has developed around the base 
of the horn to hold the rubber band in 
proper position. 

Bleeding after dehorning isn’t serious 
in calves, but something usually has to be 


The Catileman 


- Ae - tests 


HCK Miss V Pride Nobille 3rd, cham- 
pion Brahman female, LSU Livestock 
Show, Baton Rouge, La., owned by 


Henry C. Koontz, Inez, Texas. 


done in the case of older animals. Dust, 
flour, cobwebs and similar materials 
should never be used for the control of 
bleeding. They don’t do much good any- 
way, and they do have a chance of start- 
ing infection in the opened sinuses of the 
head. A better procedure calls for locat- 
ing the ends of bleeding vessels and pull- 
ing them out so they break below the 
surface where pressure from surrounding 
flesh will stop bleeding. A clean pair of 
pliers can be used for picking up the 
spurting arteries. An alternative meth- 
od of controlling hemorrhage consists of 
tying a piece of twine around the poll 
below the cuts. When drawn tightly it 
will press on the horn arteries to cut off 
the flow of blood. The twine will need to 
be removed in an hour or so or gangrene 
of the poll region may result. When de- 
horning is done in fly time the wounds 
should be smeared with pine tar or screw 
worm repellants like Smear 62 every 
three or four days until healing is com- 
plete. 


Brangus Briefs 
By Jo HEIDEN 


E have received a very interesting 
letter from Lionel DeLandelles of 
Queensland, Australia, advising 

us he would like his Brangus calves reg- 
istered in the Brangus Association. De 
Landelles attached a copy of the dam’s 
breeding for the past 29 years and a 
summary of the bulls from which the 
herd has grown during this period. 

A letter from J. E. Alexa of West 
Plains, Missouri, advises us he has named 
his place the “Seven Eleven Ranch” and 
that his holding brand will be the corres- 
ponding numbers 711. 

We are happy to report that Bill 
Edwards, appraiser for the Association, 
is now out of the hospital and recuperat- 
ing very nicely from surgery. Bill is 
scheduled to leave early in April for 
Florida, where he has been invited to be 
a speaker in the short course being of- 
fered at the University of Florida, April 
8, 9, and 10. Louis Gilbreath of Ocala 
and J. Arden Mays of Plant City will 
also represent Brangus during this short 
course. 


The annual H. E. Wolfe Ranch barbe- 
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cue and open house will be held in St. 
Augustine, Florida, on April 6. This 
event is held the first part of April each 
year and is attended by cattlemen and 
interested spectators from all parts of 
the country. There will also be a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the East- 
ern States Brangus Association at 11:00 
a. m. on the 6th, in connection with the 
barbecue. 

One of the best sets of half blood heif- 
ers in the country has recently been 
purchased by Frank B. Daniel, Orange, 
Va. The purchase also included Clear 
View Snuffy, an outstanding quarter 
blood bull. Daniel took delivery on the 
cattle from Clear View Ranch, Vinita. 

The Smith and Francis Ranch at 
Crockett, Texas, has taken delivery on 
two top three-quarter blood bulls from 
Essar Ranch, Brahman-Angus Division, 
Pandora, Texas. These bulls will be used 
on their best enrolled Angus cows. 

Dale Baird, Longview, Texas, reports 
the sale of three registered Brangus 
bulls to Joe S. Driskell of Fort Worth. 

Willow Springs Ranch of Burton, 
Texas, has purchased the registered 
Brangus bull Blackman’s Pride 60 from 
Carl Colwick, Stephenville, Texas. This 
bull was in Colwiek’s show string at San 
Antonio and one of the four animals he 
had entered in the get of sire class, 
which was won by Colwick. 

William Cleveland of Purvis, Miss., 
has taken delivery on six registered 
Brangus bulls and one half blood bull 
from Clear View Ranch, Vinita, Cleve- 
land reports the bulls arrived at his ranch 
in excellent condition and have created a 
lot of interest in his part of the country. 


Want to Manage a 400,000-Acre 
Ranch in Venezuela? 

Neville G, Penrose, Fort Worth, chair- 
man of the Good Neighbor Commission 
of Texas, reports that he has a request 
from a Venezuelan cattleman for a man 
who can speak Spanish to be boss on a 
400,000-acre ranch in Venezuela. Pen- 
rose wrote The Cattleman last July in 
an attempt to locate a ranch job for the 
son of a Mexican engineer, and he is 
happy to report that the youth found a 
place to live and work and at the same 
time learn the English language. Pen- 
rose says the job in Venezuela looks like 
a real good opening for the right man. 
He can be contacted at the Good Neigh- 
bor Commission of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


The Painter Cattle Company of Rog- 
gen, Colo., recently purchased the regis- 
tered Hereford herd of Henry Bledsoe, 
Yuma, Colo., which included 230 cows 
and bred heifers and 70 fall calves. Also 
included in the transaction were four 
bulls, one from the herd owned by the 
late L. L. Jones, Garden City, Kans., and 
three from the F. E, Messersmith & Sons 
herd, Alliance, Neb. The cows are pre- 
dominantly of TO breeding and some are 
of Fulscher breeding. Stafford Painter, 
who made the announcement, said the 
cows will be bred to sons of Vern Caeser 
and Onward Tarrington, bulls imported 
from England by the Bar 13 Ranch, 
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FORT WORT Cattle trade on the 

Fort Worth live- 
stock market during March was usually 
slow, with buyers resisting higher ask- 
ing prices. Most killing classes of cattle 
show some price strength, but with dry 
weather continuing, stockers and feeders 
have worked lower. 

Supplies during the first three weeks 
of this month show a slight drop in cat- 
tle and calf numbers compared with a 
year ago. Hog receipts were larger than 
a year ago and offerings in the sheep 
yards were more than double a year ago. 

Recent sales of slaughter steers and 
yearlings were strong to 50c higher than 
a month previous. Cows were 50c-$1.00 
higher and bulls strong to 50c higher. 
Slaughter calves are mostly steady, with 
some sales 50c lower. Stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves are 50c to $1.00 lower 
than a month ago. 

Good and choice beef steers and year- 
lings sold the past two weeks from 
$21.00 to $22.25, a few loads at $22.50 
and some reaching $22.75. Good and 
choice heifers cashed from $18.00-21.00. 
Commercial steers and yearlings were 
reported from $15.00-17.00, with cutter 
and utility grades searce and selling 
from $10,00-14.00. 

Canner and cutter cows sold largely 
from $8.50 to $10.50, a few shelly can- 
ners down to $8.00 and less. Strong 
weight cutters cashed at $11.00. Utility 
cows were reported from $11.00-12.00 
and most commercial cows $12.50 and 
$13.00, a few $13.50. Commercial bulls 
turned recently from $14.00-14.50, a few 
early in the month at $15.00. Canner and 
cutter and utility bulls crossed the scales 
from $10,00-13.50, 

Gocd and choice slaughter calves sold 
the past few weeks from $17.00-20.00, 
utility and commercial calves from 
$13.00-16.50 and culls from $12.00 down. 
Most of the calves selling above $19.00 
weighed over 400 Ibs. 

Stocker and feeder demand has been 
hardly sufficient to take care of the 
supplies and most activity has been on 
good yearlings and weighty calves. Medi- 
um and good feeder steers and yearlings 
moved mostly from $15.50-18.50, with a 
few half fat offerings going at $19.00 
and up to $19.50. Those of value to sell 
under $15.50 usually had to sell to kill- 
ers. Medium and good _ stocker and 
feeder steer calves moved out from 
$14.00-19.00 and heifer calves $16.50 
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Livestock Markets Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio and New Orleans During Past Month 


down. Common to good stocker cows 
moved from $10.00-13.50. 

Recent sales of butcher hogs were 
25c lower than a month previous, and 
sows were $1.00 higher. The top so far 
this month $27.25 was paid March 1st. 
Most choice 190-260 lbs. sold during the 
third week of March at $26.00 and 
$26.25. Choice 160-180 lbs. and 270-400 
Ibs. ranged from $24.00-25.75. Sows 
moved from $21.50 to $24.00, mostly 
$23.00 down. 

Offerings in the sheep yards this 
month were largely old crop. shorn 
slaughter lambs and springers. Spring 
lambs show an advance of $1.00-1.50 
over a month previous and shorn slaugh- 
ter lambs were $2.00-2.50 higher. Feeder 
lambs are about $1.00 up. Good and 
choice spring lambs sold the past two 
weeks from $23.50-25.00, with culls 
down to $15.00. Good and choice shorn 
slaughter Jambs turned from $20.50- 
21.75, a few to $22.00. Wooled slaughter 
lambs reached $23.00, but selling largely 
at $22.00 and less. Cull to good shorn 
slaughter ewes ranged from $7.00-9.00. 
Wooled feeder lambs moved from $19.00- 
21.00 and medium to good shorn feeder 
lambs from $17.00-20.50, latter price for 
mixed fat and feeders. Common shorn 
stocker lambs moved from $14.00-15.00. 

Price declines on all 


SAN ANTONI classes with the ex- 


ception of slaughter bulls marked cattle 
trading on the San Antonio market dur- 
ing March. Bulls were about steady as 
compared with the previous month’s 
close. But slaughter steers, yearlings and 
heifers were 50c-$1.00 down, cows were 
50c lower and both slaughter and stock- 
er calves were down 25c. 

Bulk of fed slaughter steer and heifer 
offerings scaled under 850 pounds and 
included a short load mostly choice year- 
lings from a junior livestock show at 
$21.50. Loadlots and packages high good 
and low choice 600-800-lb. yearlings 
cashed at $20.50-21.00, with good steers 
and heifers turning at $18.00-20.00. Com- 
yared to low good yearlings turned 
$17.00-18.25 with commercial grassers 
taking $16.00-17.00. Utility to commer- 
cial claimed $13.00-15.50. 

Odd head commercial cows sold up to 
$13.50 and one load heavy offerings 
scored $13.25. Bulk utility cows com- 
manded $10.50-12.00 and canners and 
cutters centered at $8.00-10.50. Loadlots 
mostly canner to low cutters took $8.75- 


9.50. Heavy commercial bulls topped at 
$14.75 with the bulk commercial going 
at $14.00-14.50 and cutter and utility at 
$11.00-13.50. 


Good and choice slaughter calves 
changed ownership in a spread of $18.00- 
20.00, with packages of choice strong 
weight calves clearing at $20.50-21.00. 
Commercial to good lots scored $16.00- 
18.00, with utility and commercial turn- 
ing $13.00-15.50. 


One of the month’s top sales in the 
feeder cattle division included fleshy 
954-lb. high good and choice offerings 
at $19.00 and choice around 630-lb. steer 
yearlings at a similar price. Majority 
medium to good yearling feeders ranged 
$15.00-17.50 and corresponding grade of 
steer calves sold at $15.50 with heifer 
calves sorted off at $17.00-18.50. Com- 
mon and medium stocker calves took 
$12.00-16.00. Common and medium cow 
and calf pairs turned $75.00-130.00 per 
pair, with similar stocker cows at $10.00- 
12.00. 

Hogs continued to be sold direct to 
packers during the month. Good and 
choice 180-275-lb. barrows and_ gilts 
turned $25.50-26.00 with 150-175 lbs. and 
280-350 Ibs. at $24.00-25.00. Choice sows 
350 Ibs. down earned $23.50-24.00, with 
heavier weights down to $21.00. 

An increase in sheep supplies was 
noted during the period, the offerings 
mainly being old crop shorn lambs with 
a moderate showing of wooled lambs and 
a few springers. The season’s top of 
$24.75 was paid for a load choice and 
prime 77-lb. spring lambs. Other odd lots 
made $24.50, with the bulk good and 
choice selling at $23.00-24.00. Bulk good 
and choice shorn lambs scored $18.50- 
19.50, similar wooled lambs to $21.00. 
Utility to good lots ranged $17.00-18.50. 
Choice shorn aged wethers claimed 
$11.00-12.00 with the bulk utility and 
good shorn ewes and wethers going at 
$7.00-9.00. Good and choice feeder lambs 
ranged $19.00-20.25, the bulk of feeder 
lamb offering medium to good selling at 
$15.00-18.50. 

Bulk medium and good shorn Angora 
goats scored $6.50-7.50, with cull and 
common ranging $5.00-6.00. Slaughter 
kids sold at $3.00-4.50 per head. 


HOUSTON Tr=dine was active part 


time during the 
past month at the Port City Stockyards 
but at other times the scaleward move- 
ment of livestock was very slow. The 
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demand was never broad enough to keep 
the trading tempo at an active pace. 

Slaughter steers were scarce through- 
out the month, the bulk of the supply 
being made up of heavy slaughter calves 
and yearlings. Cows were never offered 
in abundance and generally bulls arrived 
individually or in small lots. Stocker 
offerings consisted mostly of a few small 
lots of cross-bred and Brahman type 
stocker calves mostly grading common 
and medium. 

The total salable receipts for the 
month amounted to approximately 3,770 
eattle and 9,987 calves, or about 3,966 
more than were offered during the pre- 
ceding month. During the corresponding 
period of 1953, 2,100 cattle and 8,180 
calves came to market, indicating an in- 
crease of about 25 per cent for the cur- 
rent month in comparison. 

Prices held mostly steady on all classes 
throughout the entire month with good 
slaughter calves showing some strength 
at times while lower grades became weak 
during the latter part of the month’s 
trading. Utility and Commercial slaugh- 
ter cows sold from $11.00 to $13.50 while 
canner and cutter ranged from $7.50- 
11.00 and hard cows made under $7.00. 
Cutter to commercial bulls made from 
$10.00-15.00. Good and choice slaugh- 
ter calves cashed from $18.00-20.00 with 
utility and commercial going from $13.00 
to $17.50 and culls bringing from $10.00- 
13.00. Medium and low good whiteface 
steers sold from $14.00-16.50. A few 
lightweight blacks brought $16.00 later 
in the month and cross-bred and Brah- 
man type calves bulked $12.00-14.50. 

Receipts at the 
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Yards last month, though showing an 
increase over last year for the same pe- 
riod, were generally limited and uneven 
in classes and categories. 

Small supplies of good to choice 
slaughter classes resulted in very active 
trading on the Exchange with a firm 
and steady market for same all during 
the month. 

Trading on mature cattle was uneven, 
the demand, however, being fairly spread, 
so that a more or less steady market 
was had all during the period. 

Stocker steers were very active, par- 
ticularly those consigned to far western 
buyers. Young stocker cows were fairly 
active, with stocker heifers going most- 
ly to the local trade. 

The hog market started off active and 
strong but weakened somewhat at the 
close of the period. 

Best calves were $1.00 to $2.00 higher. 
Good and choice calves sold from $20 
to $23, while commercial kinds brought 
$17 to $18 and utilities $14 to $16. 

Demand for fed steers and yearlings 
was very good. 

There was a brisk demand for grown 
cattle with cows being strongest and in 
spots $1.00 higher over last month. Cows 
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brought $13 to $14, utilities $11 to $12, 
cutters $9 to $11 and canners $7 to $9. 
Best bulls sold for $14 with heavy cut- 
ter to utility bulls ranging from $11 to 
$13 and the lighter kinds in proportion. 

The stocker market showed more ac- 
tivity with the best demand for cows and 
heifers. 

Hogs, good and choice, 180-240 Ilbs., 
brought $25.50; good, 250-270 Ibs., from 
$24 to $25, good 270 lbs. up $24 to $25, 
good i50-170 lbs. $23 to $24.50, good 
butcher bits 120-145 Ibs. from $20 to $22, 
good packer sows 400 lbs. down brought 
$18 to $20, good packer sows 400 lbs. up 
brought $18 down, good well bred feeder 
pigs brought from $20 to $23. All others 
in proportion. 


Oklahoma Aberdeen-Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 

$ 7,245; ave. 
58 Females 27,545; avg. 
67 Head 34,790; ave. 


HE Oklahoma Aberdeen-Angus As- 

sociation sale was held at Oklahoma 

City, March 16. Topping the sale 
at $1,800 was the champion sale bull, 
Bandolier of Orchard Hill 18th, a May, 
1952, son of Barbara Bandolier of Don 
Head, consigned by Orchard Hill Farms, 
Enid, Okla. Little Link Angus Farm, 
Shawnee, Okla., was the buyer of this 
good herd sire prospect that had com- 
piled an impressive show record. The 
second top selling bull, Charmay Quality 
Prince, an April, 1952, son of Quality 
Prince 23d, was consigned by Charmay 
Angus Farms, Seminole, Okla., and sold 
to Harold Fountain, Penalosa, Kans., on 
a bid of $1,100. 

The female top of $1,700 was reached 
on Princess 7th of Bessie an August, 
1952, daughter of Prince Blackcap 7th, 
consigned by R. A. Patterson, oe Sina 
Okla. Charmay Angus Farms was the 
buyer of this Blackeap Bessie heifer. 
The second top female was the reserve 
champion sale female, A. J. Quality 
Bummer, a January, 1953, daughter of 
Quality Prince 19th, consigned by Arthur 
Johnson, Ryan, Okla. W Bar K Ranch, 
Las Vegas, N. M., was the buyer on a 
bid of $1,225. 

C. TD. Swaffar was the auctioneer. 
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The meat packing industry has an- 
nounced that its future objectives in- 
clude: (1) Development of methods that 
will enable producers to grow desirable 


meat animals to marketable weights 
faster and at less cost; (2) Development 
of techniques so that meat may reach 
the consumer’s table with minimum pro- 
duction and distribution costs, and (3) 
Development of methods for keeping 
meat in good condition for longer pe- 
riods, and with less costly refrigeration 
—perhaps even without it. Application 
of fissionable process offers promise in 
this direction. So the atom, eventually, 
may even affect the meat we eat. 
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Red Angus Association of 
. 7 
America Organized 

NEW breed organization, to be 

known as the Red Angus Associa- 

tion of America, was formed in 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 25-28, when 
a group of persons met and established 
the new organization. 

Waldo E. Forbes of Sheridan, Wyo., 
was elected president; Mrs. S. Taylor 
McDaniel of Orange Grove, Texas, first 
vice-president; George Chiga, Guthrie, 
Okla., second vice-president, and Miss 
Anne Gayden of Gurley, La., third vice- 
president. George Hetzel of Kinsley, 
Kans., was named secretary -treasurer. 
Other members of the board ame Joe F. 
Perry, Columbus, Texas, and J. P. Giv- 
han, Mobile, Ala. 

Temporary headquarters will be in 
Sheridan, Wyo., at the home of the 
president. Mrs. Forbes was appointed 
temporary executive secretary. A city 
will be selected for permanent headquar- 
ters of the association in the near fu- 
ture, 

The association was formed to perpet- 
uate the Red Angus as a useful breed of 
beef cattle through careful selection and 
recording of animals. A herd book will 
be established and emphasis will be 
placed on performance of animals in 
qualities of economic importance in beef 
production. 

Breeders of commercial Red Angus 
cattle may also join the organization as 
associate members. 


Northeast Texas Aberdeen- 
Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 
$ 1,970; ave. 
53 Females 15,130; ave. 
60 Head 17,100; ave. 
HE annual Northeast Texas Aber- 
deen-Angus sale was held March 12 
at Sulphur Springs, Texas. The top 
selling bull was Prince Evergreen of G. A. 
F., a January, 1952, son of Master Prince 
of Troy, consigned by C. M. Green 
Stephenville, Texas, and sold to Red 
Smith, Cleburne, Texas, on a bid of 
$600. The second top selling bull, Ectessa 
Bardolier of SL, a February, 1951, son 
of Erica Bardolier G. R. 5th, was con- 
signed by B. F. Pearson, Weatherford, 
Texas, and sold to Bill Clark, Commerce, 
Texas, for $325. 

The top selling female and top selling 
animal of the sale was Zaramars Geor- 
gina, a March, 19538, daughter of Great 
Oaks Zarmar 4th. This good Ballindal- 
loch Georgina heifer was consigned by 
Valleymere Angus Farms, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and was bought by Dr. Joe Ste- 
vens, Bonham, Texas, for $950. Selling 
to Jess Alford, Paris, Texas, on a bid of 
$750 was Blackcap Empress of C, a 
December, 1952, daughter of Alford’s 
Quality Prince 151st, consigned by C. W. 
Chandler, Nocona, Texas. 

Ray Sims was the auctioneer. 
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Texas 

Spring range and pasture feed pros- 
pects deteriorated during February, par- 
ticularly in the west, as effective rainfall 
was received only in extreme northeast- 
ern and some southeastern counties. In 
that dry western area most range grass 
has been eaten to the ground and small 
grain pastures grazed closely. Warm 
February temperatures brought along 
some additional small grain pasture, but 
lack of surface moisture slowed develop- 
ment. In eastern and southeastern areas, 
clevers, rescue grass and small grains 
made good development in the mild Feb- 
ruary weather with some cases of bloat 
reported among cattle on the fast-grow- 
ing clover. By the end of the month, 
however, lack of moisture was again 
slowing development of spring feed over 
a large part of that usually favored east- 
ern area. On February 19 the most se- 
vere “black duster” since the mid-30’s 
moved a haze of dust across the state, 
leaving an unpalatable coating of dust 
on all dry range and small grain pas- 
tures. A mild winter has permitted 
stretching of supplemental feeds and 
permitted maximum salvaging of dry 
feed available on the ranges. On Mare 
1 all range feed was reported at 65 per 
cent condition, This recorded a two-point 
decline during February and was one 
point below range feed condition a year 
ago. The 10-year average for March 1 
is 75 per cent. 

Cattle and calves are coming through 
the winter in fair to good condition with 
heavy supplemental feeding. In the east, 
cattle were making satisfactory gains on 
the generally adequate green feed, but 
in the west most everything was being 
maintained with supplemental roughage 
and cake except where small grain pas- 
ture was still available. Many calves are 
already on the ground and green feed is 
needed to increase milk flow of mother 
cows. Calves and yearlings made good 
gains on northwestern wheat pastures. 
Cattle and calves were reported at 75 
per cent condition on March 1, This com- 
pares with 74 per cent a month ago; 72 
per cent a year ago and the 10-year av- 
erage of 78 per cent. 

Sheep continued to lose flesh in spite 
of heavy feeding of shipped-in roughage 
and concentrates, Movement of carry- 
over and fall milk lambs was heavy dur- 
ing February. Heavy supplemental feed- 
ing has put most of these lambs in 
slaughter flesh even though small grain 
pastures and dry range feed are ex- 
tremely short in the main sheep country. 
Goat shearing has started in a few 
southern Plateau counties. All stock 
sheep were reported at 73 per cent con- 
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dition. This compares with 76 per cent a 
month ago, 75 per cent a year ago and 
the 10-year average of 79 per cent. 
Western Ranges 

Continued lack of soil moisture in the 
Central and Southern Great Plains and 
the Southwest, following last year’s 
drouth, further reduced the short supply 
of range and pasture feeds. The condi- 
tion rating of range feed in the 10 states 
east of the Rockies is about the same as 
a year ago and the lowest for March 1 
since 1937. Mild, open weather the past 
month permitted full use of northern 
pastures and ranges, Grazing conditions 
are good in the Northern Great Plains, 
the Northwest and California. Parts of 
the Central Plains have fair feed, with 
fairly good feed in Eastern Texas and 
Eastern Oklahoma. Poor to fair range 
and pasture feeds are reported for the 
southern parts of the Central Plains, the 
Southern Plains and the Southwest. 
Livestock are wintering very well, with 
less than the usual shrink, but have 
been maintained by heavy feeding in the 
dry areas, according to the March 1, 
1954, Western Livestock and Range Re- 
port of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

The supply of range and pasture feed 
has been further reduced in the dry areas 
by continued lack of precipitation. Mild, 
open weather during February permit- 
ted full use of ranges and pastures in 
the Dakotas, Montana, western Nebras- 
ka and northeast Wyoming, where old 
range feed is generally good. Range feed 
is very short in central and southern 
Wyoming, eastern Colorado and western 
Kansas. Poor, dry range feed conditions 
are reported for western Oklahoma, the 
western two-thirds of Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico. The condition of range 
feed in the Central and Southern Plains 
and the Southwest is not as low as in 
March, 1935, following the 1934 drouth. 
February precipitation gave some soil 
moisture to the eastern sections of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Eastern Oklahoma and east- 
ern Texas have fair grazing. Range and 
pasture conditions are good with favor- 
able spring feed prospects in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, with rain needed 
for lower Idaho ranges. Utah and Ne- 
vada ranges have poor to fair feed. Feb- 
ruary rain made satisfactory pasture 
and range feed conditions in California. 
Soil moisture is very short in much of 
the Central and Southern Plains and the 
Southwest. The February dust storms 
were severe in southeast Colorado, 
southwest Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
northwest Texas and eastern New Mex- 


ico, damaging native pastures, limiting 
grazing on wheat, depositing a coating 
of dust on feed. Many of the dry areas 
have a serious shortage of stock water. 

The reported condition of range feed 
on March 1, 1954, was 72 per cent, com- 
pared with 71 per cent last month and a 
year ago, and the ten-year (1943-52) av- 
erage of 77 per cent. The March 1 con- 
dition in 1937 was 67 per cent and 60 
per cent in 1935. 

Cattle are wintering very well. Mild, 
open weather during February was fa- 
vorable for cattle and calves in the 
northern sections. In the dry Central 
and Southern Plains and the Southwest, 
cattle were maintained by supplemental 
feeding. There are a few thin cattle in 
the dry areas. Cattle in the Northern 
Plains and Far West showed some gains 
instead of the usual shrink. Cattle have 
shown some gains in parts of eastern 
Oklahoma and eastern Texas. Cattle and 
calf marketings were rather large from 
Texas and Oklahoma the past month, 
with some cattle forced to move by the 
dust storms in the Central and Southern 
Plains. Conditions have been favorable 
for early calves in the northern areas. 

The reported condition of cattle and 
calves on March 1, 1954, was 80 per cent, 
compared with 79 per cent last month 
and a year ago, and the ten-year (1943- 
52) average of 81 per cent. 

Sheep in the northern and western 
areas have wintered very well with light 
losses. Considerable feeding was neces- 
sary in parts of Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada, where winter range feed was 
short. Texas sheep have been held in fair 
to good condition, with some shrink, by 
feeding. New Mexico sheep have held up 
well with feeding. There has been a rath- 
er large movement of old crop lambs 
from Texas. Conditions have been favor- 
able for early lambs in California, Ari- 
zona, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

The reported condition of sheep and 
lambs on March 1, 1954, was 81 per cent, 
the same as last month and a year ago, 
which compares with the ten-year (1943- 
52) average of 82 per cent. 


Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on sale, excepting calves, 


the reference is to steers. As “The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days before date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made, 

AMARILLO—Dale Schooler, Amarillo, 
bought 33 mixed steer yearlings from 
E. L. Barnett, Amarillo; 129 steer and 
heifer yearlings from Vernon Morgan, 
Amarillo, and shipped them to Wisner, 
Nebr.; 265 heifer yearlings from Johnnie 
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Wilkens, Amarillo, which he shipped to 
Wisner. 

T. L. Roach, Amarillo, sold 198 stocker 
steers to F. W. Sweet, Ramah, Colo.; 
and 196 steer yearlings to Channing 
Sweet, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

W. S. Cline, Etter, sold 183 heifer and 
steer yearlings, 173 steer yearlings and 
519 two and three-year-old steers to Bob 
Cooper, Ashland, Nebr. 

Dick Cline, California, bought 48 cows 
from M. Q. Beauchamp, Dumas; 150 
steer yearlings from Emmett McBride, 
Stratford; 94 heifer calves from Gene 
McCart, Amarillo; and sold 123 steer 
calves to J. P. Brennan, Landark, IIL; 
and 166 steer and heifer calves to Hugh 
Wilson, Nebraska. 

Bob Mayer & Co., Dumas, sold 234 
two-year-old steers to Bill Miller, Eaton, 
Colo.; 229 to Fred Rosenstock, Chalco, 
Nebr.; 229 heifer yearlings to Bob Swan- 
son, Eaton, Colo.; and 143 to Herman 
Carlson, Johnston, Colo.; and bought 162 
heifer yearlings and 30 cows from Fritz 
Shuerman, Dumas; 59 steer yearlings 
from George Brummett, Dumas; 48 steer 
yearlings from W. W. Burnett, Dumas; 
55 steer yearlings from Glen Taylor, 
Denver; and 163 steer yearlings from 
Lawrence & Swanson, Amarillo, which 
were shipped to Omaha. 

Kenneth Kennick, Stratford, sold 75 
heifer yearlings to Al Asmus, Eaton, 
Colo. 

T. R. Brummett, Bakersfield, Calif., 
bought 130 two-year-old steers from 
White & Knott, Dumas. 

Fred Hill, Greeley, Colo., bought 368 
steers and heifers from Hill Bros., 


Dumas; and 250 heifer yearlings from 
Reed Curtis. 

Ray Barr, Garner, Iowa, bought 16 
two-year-old steers from Tom & M. 


Fields, Adrian; and shipped 100 steers 
to Kansas City, Mo.; 121 stocker steers 
to Garner Sale Co., Garner, Iowa; 95 to 
Lew Hanson, Low Moss, Iowa, and 70 to 
Low Moss, Iowa. 

Fred Byers, Greeley and Ft. Collins, 
Colo., bought 255 steer yearlings from 
Web Wharton, Stratford; and 101 heifer 
yearlings from Peach Smith, Stratford. 

Cross L Ranch Co., Amarillo, sold 43 
heifer yearlings to Montfort Feed Yards, 
Greeley, Colo.; and bought 96 two-year- 
old steers from W. H. Kimble, Amarillo; 
167 heifer yearlings from Reed Curtis, 
Amarillo, which were shipped to Greeley; 
and 100 two-year-old steers from John 
C. Bergner, Amarillo, shipped to Greeley. 

Shelton & Chamberlain, Clarendon, 
bought 44 steer and heifer yearlings 
from F. J. Hamel, 207 steer and heifer 
yearlings from Bob Foster, Wayside, and 
50 from J. P. Matheson, Claude. All of 
these cattle were shipped to Platts- 
burg, Mo. 

Walter Smith, Princeton, Ill., bought 
39 heifer yearlings from McCarty Cattle 
Co., & Brown, Dumas; 48 steers and 
heifers from Bates & Holland, Dumas; 
43 two-year-old steers from Howard 
Boyd, Dumas; and 58 steer and heifer 
yearlings from Buck Wells, Dumas. 

Bob Hulett, sold 317 steer yearlings 
and 63 steer calves to Ray Barr, Dal- 
hart, who shipped them to Garner Sales 
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Co., Garner, Iowa; 158 heifer yearlings 
to Howard Wertheimer, Amarillo, who 
shipped them to Farley, Iowa; 250 
stocker heifers to E. E. Alexander, Ash- 
land, Kans.; 141 two-year-old steers to 
Otto Ruch, Albion, Nebr.; and 141 to 
Wolf Bros., Albion, Nebr. 

K. LaFon, sold 352 two-year-old 
steers to I. R. Brummett, Illinois. 

S. Weisbart, Dumas, sold 284 cows to 
Atlas & Acme Packers, Denver; and 
bought 198 heifer yearlings from Dave 
McBride, Stratford; and 84 two-year-old 
steers from Max Bassman, Amarillo. 

Weisbart Bros., Dumas, bought 400 
two-year-old heifers from Jack Kenyon, 
Stratford; 165 heifer and steer yearlings 
from Ellison & Folson, Stratford; 198 
two-year-old steers from E. C. Brittain 
& Son, Sunray, 1,517 two-year-old steers 
from S. Weisbart, Dumas. 

John Clay, Denver, shipped 30 stocker 
heifers to Loveland, Colo.; and bought 
69 heifer yearlings from Schooler & 
Wagoner, Amarillo; and 92 heifers from 
Eagle & Thorp, Panhandle. 

Oldham Cattle Co., Vega, sold 92 steer 
yearlings to Allen Dawson, Amarillo; 
100 heifer yearlings to Burns, O’Connor 
& Skinner, Osage City, Kans.; 102 steer 
yearlings to John Whatley, Amarillo; 
shipped 65 to Paul Hatcher Feed Yards, 
Emporia, Kans.; and bought 102 heifer 
yearlings from Haley & Wells, Canyon; 
172 steer yearlings from Jim Weymouth, 
Amarillo; 150 heifer yearlings from 
Allen Dawson, Amarillo; and 97 steer 
yearlings from Evetts Haley, Canyon. 

George Porter, Amarillo, sold 320 cows 
and yearlings and 38 steer yearlings to 
Rutherford Bros., Orita, Calif., and ship- 
ped 124 heifer yearlings to Hamilton, 
Kans. 

Bear Creek Corp., Dumas, sold 433 
steer yearlings to Cooper & Ferguson, 
Grand Summit, Kans. 

Judd Cattle Co., Stratford, sold 316 
steer calves to Adolph Sitzman & Allen 
Winslow, LaSalle, Colo.; and 342 steers 
to Harry Conley Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thompson, Tuttle & Thompson, Strat- 
ford, sold 300 two-year-old steers to 
Louis Dinkley, Weisner, Nebr. 

Claude Martin, Stratford, sold 90 steer 
and heifer calves to J. P. Brennan, Land- 
ark, Ii 

C. T. Guseman, Hereford, sold 248 
heifer yearlings to Mike Flynn, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Bruner & Easley, Hereford, sold 400 
steer calves to Cleo Norwood, Hereford. 

Glenny Bros., Dumas, sold 246 two- 
year-old steers to Lewis Lorenzo, Olin, 
Iowa. 

Carl Beauchamp, Dumas, sold 106 
heifer yearlings to J. B. Brinnard, Kirk- 
land, Ill 

Gilbert Childers, Goodland, Kans., 
bought 38 steer yearlings from R. O. 
McMurry, Dumas; and 98 heifer year- 
lings from Morris Brown, Dumas. 

H. Mullins & Son, Dumas, sold 664 
two-year-old steers to Leo Singer, Sioux 
Falls, Iowa. 

Jack Kenyon, Dumas, sold 393 two- 
and three-year-old steers to Moran Bros., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Turtle Hole Corp., Hartley, sold 258 
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steer yearlings to Hal Cooper, Spearville, 
Kans. 

H. W. Golden, Dimmitt, sold 144 steer 
vearlings and two-year-old steers to 
George Brunton, Illinois. 

Bill Hulett, Vega, sold 190 steer calves 
to Guy Flint, Lisbon, Iowa. 

John Pittman, Hereford, sold 
steers to Flynn & Skinner, Kansas. 

Ed Caskey, Amarillo, sold 50 steer 
calves to Joe Dillon, Omaha, Nebr. 

Springer Cattle Co., Amarillo, sold 88 
— steers to Harry Bollinger, Brush, 
Colo. 

Bob Jones, Amarillo, sold 105 stocker 
steers and heifers to W. W. Lackey, 
Amarillo, who shipped them to Swift & 
Henry, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. W. Weatherholt, Stanton, Nebr., 
shipped 71 heifer yearlings to Stanton. 

Howard Wertheimer, Amarillo, sold 
70 heifer yearlings to Francis Till, 
Monticello, lowa. 

Carroll Garrison, Silverton, sold 98 
heifer yearlings to Martin Eckert, Fort 
Morgan, Colo. 

Glenn Taylor, Denver, sold 459 steers 
and heifers to Milt Mann, Chicago. 

A. T. McCarty, sold 429 steer and 
heifer yearlings to John Simms, Pampa. 

Hi Alcorn, Amarillo, sold 77 heifer 
yearlings to Cecil Yetten, Eaton, Colo. 

Henry Cone, Amarillo, sold 68 heifer 
and steer yearlings to Avery Swetzen, 
Bucklin, Mo. 

<. L. Hardaway, Canyon, sold 75 steer 
yearlings to J. C. Bellah, Canyon. 

R. W. Brown, McLean, sold 29 two- 
year-old steers to Wolf Bros., Denver. 

Singer & Brummett, Amarillo, sold 71 
heifer yearlings to Howard Wertheimer, 
Maquoketa, Iowa; 64 steer yearlings to 
Wilson & Flynn, Maquoketa, Iowa; and 
40 heifer yearlings to Birmingham Cat- 
tle Co., Birmingham, Iowa. 

Jack Osborn, Amarillo, sold 93 heifer 
yearlings to Leonard Freis, Longmont, 
Colo. 

Barrick Cattle Co., Amarillo, sold 73 
steer yearlings to Russell Hudgins, St. 
Joseph, Mo., who shipped to Dawson, 
Nebr. 

Shelton & Son, Clarendon, sold 100 
steer yearlings to Newby & Sons, Platts- 
burg, Mo. 

Johnnie Wilkens, Amarillo, sold 196 
steer yearlings to Monley Farms, Fair- 
fax, Mo. 

E. L. Barnett, Amarillo, sold 108 steer 
yearlings to Singer & Brummett, Sioux 
City, lowa; 55 heifer yearlings to Herb 
Brummett, Amarillo, who shipped to 
Texas L. S. Marketing Assn., Elburn, 
Ill.; and shipped 120 heifers to West- 
ern L. S. Order Buyers, Greeley, Colo. 

Dee Graham, sold 56 stocker heifers 
to Leonard Freis, Longmont, Colo., and 
shipped 62 stocker steers to Louis Loren- 
zen, Olin, lowa. 

Ross Rentfro, Amarillo, sold 101 steer 
yearlings and 119 stocker steers to E. E. 
Alexander, Ashland, Kans. 

Tom Collins, Claude, sold 101 two and 
three-year-old steers to Frank Cooper, 
Amarillo, who shipped to Cloverleaf, 
Colo. 

Kagle 
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stocker steers to Fred Cooper, Amarillo, 
who shipped to St. James, Minn. 

Walter Graham, Amarillo, sold 22 bulls 
to R. L. Zeigler, Aliceville, Ala. 

H. P. Hempstead, Amarillo, sold 51 
stocker steers to Don Brown, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Livestock conditions are good. All 
wheat grazed cattle have made good 
gains and some people are still holding 
cattle on wheat pasture. The dry weather 
and dust storms have been pretty bad. 
There will not be many cake and grass 
cattle to go in the spring. 

Prices quoted are mostly sales ring 
prices: two and three-year-old heifers, 
lie to 16¢c; dry cows, 10¢ to 14¢c; cows 
with calves, $80 to $140; yearling steers, 
l7ec to 214%c; twos, 16e to 19¢; threes 
and up, 14¢ to 19¢.—-N, H. Sweeney. 


ARCHER CITY—We have had a very 
mild winter and cattle have wintered 
better and cheaper than in any recent 
year. Cattle on wheat did unusually well 
and made high gains. Spring weeds and 
wild rye started early But dry weather 
and several dust storms have caused 
quite a setback and cattle have not done 
as well lately as early prospects indi- 
cated, Quite a few spring contracts were 
made in January and February but there 
have been no recent trades and no cattle 
are moving except through auction rings. 

Steer calves, yearling steers and twos 
are selling 16c to 19c; heifer calves, 
14%e to 16%c; two and three-year-old 
heifers, $100 to $125; dry cows, 9c to 
124%4c; cows with calves, $100 to $150.— 
W. J. McMurtry. 


CLARENDON—Allen Knorpp, Groom, 
bought 62 steer yearlings from Britten 
& Katara, Groom; 40 from Skeet Daw- 
kins, Claude; and 25 from H. Hunt, 
Groom, 

Moise Cattle Co., Santa Rosa, N. M., 
sold 771 steer and heifer yearlings to 
Art Waggoner, Amarillo. 

Wm. E. Cushing, Brice, sold 50 heifer 
yearlings to Frank Cooper, Amarillo. 

B. B. Buehler, Yates Center, Kans., 
sold 44 steer yearlings to Paul Wagoner, 
Groom, 

Bob McCoy, Pampa, sold 180 steer and 
heifer yearlings to A. -C. Wilkinson, 
Pampa. 

O. P. Blackwell, Groom, sold 36 two 
year-old steers to Byron Moore, Council 
Grove, Kans, 

Fontayne Elmore, Clarendon, bought 
66 calves from E. R. Rorie, Turkey; 48 
bulls from J. H. Simpson, Cuervo, N. 
M.; 18 bulls from Bryon Williams, Post; 
97 steer and heifer calves from B. Mid- 
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dleton, O’Donnell; 48 steer calves from 
Roscoe Middleton, O’Donnell; 80 calves 
from J. T. Martin, Paducah; 20 cows and 
calves from J. A. Watson, Turkey; and 
sold 40 steer calves to John Knorpp, 
Clarendon; 35 to C. C. Lawson, Pan- 
handle; 48 bulls to Warren Lott, Shreve- 
port, La.; and 18 bulls to Mr. Ubanks, 
Hereford. 

Britten & Kotara, Groom, bought 130 
steer yearlings from Paul Dauer, Pan- 
handle; 85 from Ed Hughes, Panhandle; 
88 from H. H. Kaehey, White Deer; 31 
from Cleo Shaeffer, Clarendon; 32 from 
George Whatley, Groom; 38 from Gordie 
Shaeffer, Groom; 69 heifer yearlings 
from Jim Yeoman, Claude; 153 steer and 
heifer yearlings from D. Medley, Lark; 
29 cows and calves from Molin Brum- 
mett, Claude; and sold 900 steers to 
Chas. Kilgore, Amarillo; and 284 heifer 
yearlings to Fred W. Dodson, Amarillo. 

L. T. Shelton & Son, Clarendon, sold 
100 steer yearlings to Newby & Son, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 

Shelton & Chamberlain, Clarendon, 
sold 130 steer yearlings to Beverly Cat- 
tle Co., Beverly, Iowa; 1,310 steers and 
heifers to Newby & Son, Plattsburg, Mo.; 
489 to Singer & Brummett, Amarillo; 
500 steers to Cross L Ranch Co., Folsom, 
N. M.; 100 steers to R. S. Bromley, 
Miller, Mo.; and bought 182 steers and 
heifers from C. S. Wishon, Crowell; 312 
from O. O. Turner, Altus, Okla.; 202 
from Jack Foster, Wayside; 245 from 
Roy Steele, Crowell; 66 steers from Guy 
Todd, Crowell; 302 from Roy Fox, 
Crowell; 115 from Houston Speer, 
Crowell; 108 from Leon Speer, Crowell; 
130 from Thomas Hugston, Crowell; 445 
steer and heifer yearlings from B. N. 
Head, Clarendon; 44 from Frank Ham- 
mell, Clarendon; 50 heifers from L. P. 
Matheson, Goodnight; and 100 steers 
from Claude Calloway, Crowell. 

We have had a very warm, dry winter 
to date, with a lot of bad dust and sand 
storms. Cattle have wintered fair on cake 
and hay but there has not been much 
grass. Wheat grazing on the plains has 
been good and cattle made good gains. 
They are being moved off pretty fast at 
present and a lot of them are being sold 
to go to feed lots. 

Steer calves are selling 20c to 22c; 
heifer calves, 17¢ to 19¢; dry cows, 1le 
to 13¢c; cows with calves, $125 to $150; 
yearling steers, 19¢ to 21¢.— if 
Jefferies, 


HEBBRONVILLE—We are in serious 
need of rain, as there has been no rain 
since last report. We have had some 
light mist but not enough to do any good. 


April 


Cattle in general are in good living con- 
dition but this is due largely to the sup- 
plement feed they are receiving and 
pear is being burned for them. Some 
steers in this section have been con- 
tracted for northern grass. Cattle prices 
on local markets have remained fairly 
steady, there being no great advances 
nor drops since last report. No ranch 
sales or leases have been reported.— 
Jack H. Mims. 

LIBERTY—Very few stocker cattle 
have turned in this area. Stocker prices 
are a little lower than our last report. 
Slaughter cattle are selling; good calves, 
18¢ to 20c; utility and commercial range 
from 138¢c to 17%c; culls, 10¢ to 13¢; 
cutter and utility cows, 8%c to 11%4¢; 
sausage bulls, 12¢c to 144%4c. Some roping 
calves have been sold for around $40 per 
head.—Buck Eckols. 


MULESHOE—Armour & Co., Clovis 
and Fort Worth, bought 105 fed steers 
from Hershel Wiel, Bovina; and 88 from 
Sudan L. S & Feeding Co., Sudan. 

Kenneth LaFon, Amarillo, bought 100 
cows from Lanza & Boggess, Friona; 
and 44 cows from Roy Slagle, Friona. 

Halsell Cattle Co., Amherst, sold 48 
steers on the Fort Worth market; 30 
heifers and 47 steers on the Oklahoma 
City market; and 214 heifers to Swartz- 
man Packing Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

G. W. Williams, Bovina, sold 100 steers 
to Hance & Bogle, Clovis, N. M., and 
120 steers to Armour & Co., Fort Worth. 

Everett Hinkson, Chambers, Ariz., 
sold 3 cars of mixed cattle to Frank 
Hinkson, Muleshoe. 

On account of the continued drouth, 
cattle are gradually moving off of 
wheat, and gains have been retarded in 
feed lots by dust storms blowing the 
feed away and punishing stock with the 
dust. Range cattle have also suffered 
from severe dust storms. 

Steer calves are selling 20c to 22c; 
heifer calves, 19¢ to 21c; two and three- 
year-old heifers, $100 to $125; dry cows, 
12c to 12%c; cows with calves, $125 to 
$150; yearling steers, 2le to 22'4%4ce—Jno. 
S. MeMurtry. 


ODESSA—tThere is very little activity 
in this section. Range conditions are 
serious. The few cattle that are left are 
being fed heavily but the sand storms 
ar2 really hard on the cattie, as well as 
the grasslands. Soil erosion is very bad 
in much of this area. Cattle prices have 
been rather steady, judging from local 
sales, however, the runs have been small. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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Fifty years of satisfactory service to livestock producers on six major markets is your assurance that 
you, too, will be satisfied. Just “CALL ON CASSIDY” the next time you plan to ship livestock 


to market. We’ll be glad to serve you. 
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TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 


410 EAST WEATHERFORD, FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


OFFICERS 


ROY PARKS .... 
JOHN BIGGS... 
EDGAR HUDGINS 
M. A. FULLER 
HENRY BELL..... 
ERNEST DUKE 

C. E. HODGES... 

JOE G. MONTAGUE 
CHAS. A. STEWART 


PRESIDENT 

First VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

: ... TREASURER 
SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 
._.ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ATTORNEY 

_TRAFFIC COUNSEL 


PAST PRESIDE NTS 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde 
Holman Cartwright, Dinero 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo 
Bryant Edwards, Henrietta 


Claude K. McCan, Victoria 


Jack Roach, Amarillo 


Jay Taylor, Amarillo 
C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo 


R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi Ray W. Willoughby, 


HONORARY VIC ~ PRESIDEN 


C. K. Boyt, Devers 
A. E. Gates, Laredo 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio 
Richard King, Corpus Christi 


San Angelo 
‘TS 
. R. White, Brady 
. C. Jones, Beeville 
Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Tobin Armstrong, Armstrong 
S. C. Arnett, Lubbock 
H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. 
George Becker, Kaufman 
George Beggs, III, Fort Worth 
Jno. M. Bennett, Jr., 

San Antonio 
Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo 
W. T. Bonner, Gainesville 
EK. S. F. Brainard, Canadian 
J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde 
R. A. Brown, Throckmorton 
W. W. Brunson, Lubbock 
D. Burns, Guthrie 
Bob Cage, Eagle Pass 
G. R. Canada, Anahuac 
John S. Cargile, San Angelo 
Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas 
John Catto, Jr., San Antonio 
Woods Christian, Mission 
David S. Combs, Marathon 
J. F. Combs, Beaumont 


Hal Cooper, Fort Supply, Okla. 


Fred Craddock, Pawhuska, 
Okla. 
J. M. Crews, Childress 
H. Mason Crocker, Brady 
Mit Dansby, Bryan 
Cameron Duncan, Freer 
Joe B. Finley, Encinal 
H. A. Fitzsimons, 
San Antonio 
H. G. Flowers, Aspermont 
Jack Frost, Dallas 
Albert E. Gates, Laredo 
H. P. Guerra, Roma 
O. C. Hadden, Ponca City, 
Okla. 
Furd Halsell, Fort Worth 
L. B. Hapgood, Henrietta 
Newton Harrell, Claude 
R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde 
J. J. Helm, Antlers, Okla. 
Ed Heringa, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
Fred A. Hobart, Pampa 
E. C. Houghton, Romero 
Harry Hudgins, Sherman 
W. W. Jones, Corpus Christi 
Cleave Kerr, El Paso 


Richard Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville 
H. L. Kokernot, Jr., Alpine 
Frank Lewis, Bay City 
W. J. Lewis, Jr., Clarendon 
George Light, Jr., Cotulla 
Reese B. Lockett, Brenham 
Ed Lowrance, San Antonio 
Howell McCampbell, 
Hebbronville 
C. McGill, Alice 
Carter McGregor, Jr., 
Wichita Falls 
C. T. MeMurtry, Clarendon 
J. P. Maddox, Colorado City 
Jack Mansfield, Vega 
H. H. Matthews, Fort Stockton 
Joe B. Matthews, Albany 
L. M. Mertz, San Angelo 
Albert Mitchell, Albert, N. M. 
Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 
Warren Moore, Alvin 
Norman Moser, DeKalb 
R. J. Nunley, Sabinal 
Thos. M, O’Connor, Refugio 
Walter rfluger, Eden 
J. G. Phillips, Jr., 
West Columbia 
L. W. Pierce, Jr., Lindale 
T. J. Poole, Jr., Bay City 
Foy Proctor, Midland 
I. B. Pyle, Sanderson 
Watt Reynolds, Fort Worth 
M. H. W. Ritchie, Paloduro 
T. L. Roach, Jr., Amarillo 
Joe M. Robinson, Richmond 
J. W. Sartwelle, Houston 
Clarence Scharbauer, Midland 
Johnnie Schwartz, Fort Worth 
Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 
J. B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla. 
W. G. Swenson, Stamford 
Lafayette Ward, Jr., 
San Antonio 
W. R. Watt, Fort Worth 
Leo J. Welder, Victoria 
J. M. Weymouth, Amarillo 
W. W. White, Mason 
Roger Williams, Victoria 
Harrie Winston, Snyder 
F. R. Wulff, Jr., Brady 





FIELD INSPECTORS 
Carrizo Springs 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


V. E. Davis .. 
C. L. Dick, Box 12... dtd moxccen 
J. W. Drace, 3707 23rd St... 
C. L. Eckols, Box 181 
. E. Flowers, 303 Robertson 
. T. Flowers, Box 291. a 
. TT. Hamby, ir., Box 1004... 
. E. Hodges, 137 Grapeland 
. E. “Pete” Howell, 711 W. Seminole.................... Marlow, Okla. 
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_F. Potts, 1207 Marcy St 
sse J. Roberts, Paso del Norte Hotel 
y Rosenthal, Box aan 
. C. Rourk, Box 9 
a A Stewart, 3733 We. 7th St 
eonard Stiles Box 40 
. O. Stoner, Box 254 
. K. Stout, 1908 East Guadalupe 
. B. Strickland Drawer 1095 
. H. Sweeney, Box 1053 
on T. Vivian 
. M. Wilson, Box 463 


MARKET INSPECTORS 
» . Moore, Jr., Box 1461 
V. Waldrop, 1025 S. 16th St. 
Alice Walter King, Box 502 
PPTTTT TILL ee Mrs. Lilia ing Office 
N. B. Albright, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Walker Crawford, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Mrs. Juanita Crawford Office 
Herb Dahl, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
H. B. Davis, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Oscar E. Hairgrove, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Austin prank Hall, 2804 E. 6th St. 
Ray B Wilson, Jr., 2804 E. 5th St. 
Denver, Colo........... kK. K. Hartmann, 220 Livestock Exch. Bldg. 
Lye Adams, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
M. O. Cannon, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
O. O. Cannon, 121 E, Exchange Avenue 
Mrs. Hattie Hodges, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
Fort Worth \A- H. Morrison, 121 FE. Exchange Avenue 
ata alleen V. P. Phelps, Jr., 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
F. E. Peacock, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
E. N. Portwood, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
J. O. Shawver, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
Iven L. Wood, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
‘ M. Brooks, 4905 Calhoun Road 
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Houston Max R. Buchanan, 4905 Calhoun Road 


John W. Smith, 4905 Calhoun Road 
G. F. Barry, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
C. C, Conser, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Tom F. Spencer, 708 L. S. Exch. > ae. 
a J. Drace, 419 13th 
Lubbock F. McGowan, 419 13th St. 
M. O. Singleton, 419 13th St. 
Nat’l Stock Yards, Ill., H. C. Hendricks, Box we Nat’l Stk. Yds. 
O. L. Conner, 115 L. S. Exch. ae 
Oklahoma City, Okla....4H. K. Hamby, Jr., 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Cherry M. Roach, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Edmond M. Talk, Jr., Drawer 1095 
Miss Myrtle Jacobs, Office 
T. L. Luker, Drawer 1095 
Elton Maddox, Drawer 1095 
Frank R. Savage, Drawer 1095 
James H. Rhea, Box 512, Texarkana, Stk. Yds. 


Kansas City, Mo......... 
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Texarkana 


The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues and 12 cents per head per yeor ossessment on the number of cattle rendered. 
The Associotion employs inspectors at the markets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also employed to travel over the range 


countr? and investigate reports of cattle 


| 5 on Oi, 


g, etc. A 





attorneys assist in the prosecution of those charged with theft of cattle owned by members. 


Write fer Information About the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Werth 
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= CATTLE RAISERS 
| “COAT of ARMS" 


Your brand is a very important part of your opera- 
tion. It serves as the “trade-mark” for your prod- 
uct and identifies your stock, establishes owner- 


ship. 


It takes a long time to raise an animal for market or for production purposes. 
It takes only a few minutes to brand one properly . . . yet neglect of that few 
minutes may mean loss of the animal and therefore the loss of the proceeds 


therefrom. 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association is sincerely interested 
in seeing that you and you alone receive ALL of the proceeds from the sale 


of your cattle. We offer the following suggestions. 


A proper bill of sale protects the seller, protects the 


First of all—Select a good brand. Choose one that is 
buyer and avoids trouble, annoyance and expense in 


different, distinetive and easily read. 
later transactions. 


Second. Record your brand. Unrecorded brands offer 
Fifth. Be prepared to prove ownership of cattle not 


carrying your own brand when offering such cattle for 
Third. Apply the brand properly. It should be of suf- sale or when shipping. 


ficient size to be readily recognized and should be 


little or no protection. 


Sixth and most important of all—Secure for your live- 


cleanly and clearly burned in, 
stock the constant protection accorded members of the 
Fourth. When buying or selling insist on a completely. Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association by 


properly filled out and signed bill of sale. becoming a member today. 


You are invited to apply for membership 
HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $14.50 (based 
on 50 head). 

If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $16.45. 


If you are running 20C head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $24.90. 

These are just sample charges—complete information regarding charges 

for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get in 

touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of all 

inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Protect your cattle . . . Protect your property . . . Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 
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Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association 


Application for Membership 


GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 
raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 
beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with prob- 

lems which may be divided into two distinct classes, individual 
and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing with 
problems of common interest. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
_ was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
ion. 


Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but 
who should be and lend their support to the efforts of this 
organization in behalf of their industry. 


Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central mar- 
kets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by members, 
assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle 
thieves, and serve the membership in any way possible. An 
attorney furnished by the Association assists local officers in 
prosecuting parties indicted for theft from a member. 


When filling out this application it is important that infor- 
mation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as com- 
plete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts of 
animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. Use 
a separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle are 
of your own raising; or if bought, give the name and address 
of the party from whom you bought. Brands may also be 
recorded in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on 
bought cattle same will doubtless be in many marks and a 
“V” should be put in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating 
various marks. 


Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub- 
scription to “The Cattleman” (subscription to The Cattleman 
is optional), and an assessment of twelve cents per head per 
year on the number of cattle rendered, which number should 
be 65% of the actual number owned. There is also a voluntary 
assessment of 1 cent per head on the number of cattle ren- 
dered for the support of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. The minimum charge for membership with brand ren- 
dered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and even though you 
own less than 50 head, you are eligible for membership at the 
minimum charge. If you are now a subscriber to “The Cat- 
tleman,” same will not be charged to your membership until 
present subscription expires. 


The strength of any representative organization is entirely 
dependent on the support given it and the number of persons 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The more 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope of 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. 


To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 


The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIFY 


THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptanee I agree 


and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 


(Print Name) 


Ranch is located...... 
Postoffice is 
65% of the cattle controlled is.... 


Recommended by............ 
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Range News 
(Continued from Page 142) 


These prices are based on fair to good 
quality cattle, common cattle are lower. 
Steer calves are selling 17¢ to 20c; heifer 
calves, 16c to 19¢; two and three- -year- 
old heifers, 14c to l6c; dry cows, &¢ to 
12c; cows with calves, $100 to $135; 
yearling steers, 16¢c to 2lc.—George L. 
Brown. 


QUITAQUE—Harry & Jane Blair, 
Floyd County, sold 59 steer and heifer 
yearlings to Henry Cone, Canyon. 

L. Shelton, Clarendon, bought 128 
mixed steers from Roy Fox & Russell, 
Crowell; and 173 from Roy Fox, Trus- 
cott. 

Ira Brooks, Paducah, sold 20 steer 
yearlings to Dick Bell, Childress. 

Neg Reid, Silverton, sold 200 cows 
to the Amarillo Sale; 109 cows to Glynn 
McCartt, Randall County; 11 yearlings, 
ealves and bulls to N. B. Hamilton, 
Quitaque. 

Shorty Rorie, Turkey, sold 10 pair of 
cows and calves to Flovce Hamm, Tur- 
key; and 2 truck loads of cows, calves 
and yearlings to Fontayne Elmore, 
Clarendon. 

Wallace Estate, Briscoe County, sold 
56 cows, yearlings and calves to Shorty 
Bingham, Silverton. 

Harry Folley, Motley County, sold one 
bob tailed truck load of cattle on the 
Fort Worth market. 

J. Avant, Tulia, shipped 177 fed steers 
to Lexington, Nebr. 

J. S. Inzer, Hamlin, sold 20 cars of 
steer yearlings to Mr. Cooper, Omaha, 
Nebr 


R. G. Gribble, Crowell, sold 135 heifer 
yearlings to Floyd Busby & Sons, Ne- 
braska, 

Old Matadors, 
truck load of yearlings and one cow to 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Rock Island Oil & Ref. 


Matador, shipped one 


Co., Matador, 
shipped 21 cows and 6 heifers to Okla- 
homa City. 

Elmer Tibbetts, Floyd County, sold 
50 steer and heifer yearlings to O. C. 
Payne, Floyd County. 

Jim Irvin, Crowell, sold one truck load 
of steers to Hensley, Altus, Okla. 

Guy Todd, Crowell, shipped one car 
of fat cows to California. 

Johnson & Ekern, Crowell, sold 973 
steer and heifer yearlings to Savage 
Bros., Montana. 

Gordon Bell, Crowell and Truscott, 
sold 158 steers ‘and heifers to MeMure hie 
Bros., Centerville, S. D. 

Paul Shirley, Crowell, sold 40 black 
steers to Baxter Johnson, Foard County. 

This country has had a lot of dust 
storms and the wheat is about gone in 
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places. A lot of cattle are going to sales 
rings from this section and cattle which 
have been contracted are leaving the 
country every day. There are a few feed 
lots scattered across the country that 
will ship the early part of April. There 
will be some shipments going to grass 
when it warms up, or in April and May. 

Steer calves are selling 18¢ to 22c; 
heifer calves, 16c to 19¢c; dry cows, 10¢ 
to 13¢e; cows with calves, $90 to $140; 
yearling steers, 18c to 20c; canners and 
cutters, 7e to 9%ec; fat bulls, 10¢c to 
14'%c; yearling heifers, 16c to 18%4¢c.— 
Maynard Wilson. 


SAN ANTONIO—No range sales to 
report. This district is still dry, with no 
rains in over a year and a half. The San 
Antonio market is still getting big runs 
of cattle the first two days of the week. 
Prices are steady to a little higher—top 
calves as high as 2144c.—J. E. Hodges. 


SPUR—Blackwell & Brantner, Girard, 
bought 200 yearlings from John Beh- 
ringer, Rule; 125 yearlings from Roy 
Arrington & Son, Spur; 40 from Douglas 
Hinson, Spur; 20 from Guy Goen, Spur; 
40 from Mrs. O. M. McGinty, Spur; 50 
from Mrs, White Moore, Spur; and ship- 
ped 160 yearlings and _ two-year-old 
steers north to feed lots. 

Victor Arrington, Spur, sold 45 cows 
to Thedford Fry, Spur; and 25 two-year- 
old steers to Jack Gibson, Dickens. 

It is very, very dry—it has not rained 
since last October and the wheat is all 
dying. H. McCully. 


TAHOKA—lIt is still dry in this part 
of the country and very few sales, ex- 
cepting butcher cattle. 

Steer calves are selling 19¢ to 21c; 
heifer calves, 17¢ to 18¢c; two and three- 
year-old heifers, $90 to $110; dry cows, 
8c to lle; cows with calves, $100 to 
$120.—B. L. Parker. 

VICTORIA—This district is needing a 
good rain. A lot of stocker cattle are 
being sold in the sales due to the drouth 
A good many of these are being bought 
and shipped to California. Stocker calves 
are selling 12c to 15c; cows, 7e to 10¢; 
good, fat butcher calves, 17¢ to 20¢; 
not many cows and calves have ‘been 
sold, but good cows and calves have sold 
as high as #110 a pair. ~Lester Stout. 


Lyle Roberts to American 
Hereford Association 


YLE ROBERTS, for the past six 
years field representative for the 
Hereford Journal, has joined the 
staff of the American Hereford Asso- 
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ciation, according to an announcement 
by Jack Turner, secretary of the asso- 
clation. 

Roberts is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, where he majored in 
animal husbandry and was a member of 
the livestock judging team in 1938 and 
1939. He was born and reared on a 
farm near Tecumseh, Neb., where his 
father, Willis C. Roberts, founded and 
still maintains a herd of commercial and 
registered Herefords. 


Many Bargains i in Panhandle 
Hereford Breeders Sale 


SUMMARY 
41 Bulls $18,345; ave. 
15 Bulls 
(5 Pens of 3) 4,215; ave. 
56 Bulls ; ave. 
Females ; ave. 
65 Head ; ave. 
HE Thirty-eighth Annual Panhan- 
dle Hereford Breeders Sale was held 
at Amarillo, Texas, on Wednesday, 
February 24, with many going for what 
should prove to be bargain prices. 

The top of the sale was the champion 
sale bull and reserve champion of the 
open show, and it was consigned by J. P. 
Calliham, Conway, Texas. This bull was 
a March, 1952, son of Flashy Domino 2nd 
and out of a daughter of Blanchard Re- 
turn 30th. He sold for $1,625 to L. A. 
Maddox, Miami, Texas. 

Second top bull was a February, 19538, 
son of Larry Mixer Domino 2Ist con- 
signed by L. L. Kinder, Fréderick, Okla, 
He was sold to Joe Ainsworth, Milne- 
sand, N. M., for $1,130. 

The top selling pen of three bulls was 
consigned by Frank Carter, Pampa, Tex- 
as. They sold to R. C. Johnson and Sons, 
Dalhart, Texas, for $435. 

The top selling female was the cham- 
pion sale female consigned by C. J. 
Frantz, Jr.. Waka, Texas. She was a 
daughter of SFG Royal Domino carry- 
ing the service of LS Prince Publican 

159th. This good female went to Howard 
peas Loma Turner, Perry, Okla., for $710. 

Walter Britten and G. H. Shaw were 
the auetioneers, 


A. E. Gates Buys Hixson Herd 
of Hereford Cattle 


E. GATES, Laredo, Texas, re- 
cently closed a deal with Hixson 
Ranch Company, Ordwa Lolo., 
for the purchase of around 600 Ree me 
breeding cows. Since the cows are all 
due to calve by May 1, Gates leased the 
Hixson pastures and the cattle will re- 
main there during the summer. 
Gates is an experienced cattleman, 
having ranch holdings in Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas. 








CATTLE 
Stanley M. Breitweiser 
Home Phone TOpaz 2-6973 





STANLEY M. BREITWEISER, Pres. 


LUcas 2723 


Bonded for Your Protection 


Local and Long Distance Office Phone JEfferson 1166 


CATTLE CATTLE 


Ed Beard G. B. Barry 
OXford 33507 


—ED BEARD, Vice Pres. G. B. BARRY, Treas. CARL WALLIN, Sec’y 


CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


“LIVE SELLERS OF LIVESTOCK” 


HOGS AND SHEEP 
Carl Wallin 
ATlantic 4-6382 
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LIVESTOCK CALENDAR 


HEREFORD SALES 


Hurricane Hill Farm, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
PanTech Tested Bull Sale, Amarillo, 
Texas. 
T L Welsh, Abilene, Kan. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch Female Sale, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Texas Hereford Assn. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Hillcrest Farms Disp., Chester, W. Va. 
Magic Empire 4 State Sale, Joplin, Mo. 
May 2k-29--E. L. Culver, Florence, Ala. 
June 7--(Night) Hereford Heaven Heifer Sale, 
Flying L Ranch, Davis, Okla. 
June 14--Cirele A Hereford Farm, Morris, IL 
June 21-22--Ivy Hill Farm Disp., Forest, Va. 
June 24-29 -Emmadine Farms Disp., Breckenridge, 


April 5& 
April 15 


April 24 
April 27 


Round-Up Sale, 


May 4-5 
May 1% 


Mo. 
Sept. 16--Hereford Heaven Feeder Calf Sale, 
Ardmore, Okla 
Magic Empire 
huska, Okla. 
1955 Magic Empire Breeders Opportuni- 
ty Sale, Pawhuska, Okla. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 
April 1 Marshall, 


Nov. 17 Range Bull Sale, Paw- 


Feb. 16 


Texas Polled Hereford Sale, 
exna, 
Malone 
Miss. 
Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Senatobia, Miss. 


ANGUS SALES 


West Texas Assen. Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
Lubbock, Texas. 
Red River Valley Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Wichita Mountain Angus Sale, Lawton, 
Okla. 
Gulf Coast Assan. Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
Columbus, Texas. 
Oklahoma Angus Assn. 
Sale, Muskovee, Okla. 
J. ¥F., Pfeiffer Angus 
Okla. 
Lower Panhandle Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
Memphis, Texas. 
April ¢ R. T. & Mel Davis Angus Bull Sale, 
Lamont Sale Pavilion, Denver, Colo. 
Angus Valley Farms Cow and Calf Sale, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Paul Harkness Angus Ranch Disp., La- 
mont Sale Pavilion, Denver, Colo. 

©, Chesher Dispersion, Luther Me- 
Clung Ranch, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Alford Angus Farm Dispersion, 
Texas. 
Red Oak Farms, Rocky Comfort, Mo. 
Southwestern Regional Sale, Tulsa, Okla. 
Quality Prince Sale, Stillwater, Okla. 
Brook-Shahan Sale, Brady, Texas. 
Black Gold Angus Farms, Robert 
Texas. 
Burech-Johnson 
Okla. 
Stoneybroke 
Ada, Okla. 


SHORTHORN SALES 


Central Texas Shorthorn Assn., Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

Ellis County Shorthorn 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


HORSE SALES 


Sonoita Horse Show, Sonoita, Ariz. 
Three D Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas. 
Possum Kingdom Round-Up Quarter 
Horse Sale, Graham, Texas. 


May 24-25 Ranch Dispersion, Meridian, 


dune 7 


April 9% 
April 
April 
April 
April 2: Spring Female 


April 2/ Farm, Orlando, 


April : 


Paris, 


Lee, 


Christmas Sale, Ravia, 


Ranch Santa Claus Sale, 


Breeders Aassn., 
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GENERAL 


Aberdeen-Angus Field 
Wynnes Ranch, Kaufman, 
Field Day, Balmorhea Experiment Sta- 
tion, Balmorhea, Texas. 

Osage Downs Futurity 
Meet, Pawhuska, Okla. 

May 19-20-—-South Texas Hereford Tour, Beeville, 


Day, Four 


Texas. 


April 4 
April 10 


May 16-23 and Race 


exas. 

May 21-22--Annual Meeting, American Quarter 
Horse Assn., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Archer County Livestock Assn. Tenth 

Annual Rodeo, Archer City, Texas. 

Aberdeen-Angus Field day, Daniel 

gus Farm, Fairfield, Texas. 

June 16-19--State Championship High School Ro- 

deo, Hallettsville, Texas. 

June 25-26-—Osage County Cattlemen’s Assn. Con- 

vention and Ranch Tour, Pawhuska, 

Okla. 

International Round-Up Clubs’ Caval- 
cade, Pawhuska, Okla. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 7—-Grand National L. S. Exposition, 
Horse Show & Rodeo, Cow Palace, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

14-22, 1955-—National Western Stock 
Denver, Colo. 


June 3-5 


June 5 An- 


July 23-26 


Jan. Show, 


F. E. Stanley Heads Magic 
Empire Hereford Breeders 


»’ E. STANLEY, owner of Stan De 
{ e Ranch, Watova, Okla., was elected 
president of the Magic Empire 
Hereford Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Tulsa March 19. Stanley suc- 
ceeds G. C. Parker, owner of Par-Ker 
Ranch, Chelsea, Okla. 

During the presidency of Parker the 
Association has expanded rapidly with a 
program that includes five sales annually 
and a show of national recognition. 


Stanley is widely known by Hereford 
breeders and is prominent as a civic 
leader in the city of Tulsa. 

James P. Boddy owner of a Hereford 
ranch at Henrietta, Texas, was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Francis M. 
Hill, manager of Honey Creek Ranch, 
Grove, Okla. 

Verser Hicks, Tulsa, owner of a herd 
of commercial cattle, was reappointed 
treasurer and R. S. Glasscock, executive 
secretary. 

New directors elected to serve a two 
years term include J. R. Sharp and Davie 
Carter, owner and manager respectively 
of Greenhill Farm, Tulsa; Francis M. 
Hill, manager of Honey Creek Ranch, 
Grove; Philip R. Phillips, owner of Phil- 
son Farms, Bartlesville; H. A. Sherman, 
president of Schermerhorn Farms, Inc., 
Mahnomen, Minnesota, and H. A. Luck- 
hardt of Luckhardt Farms, Tarkio, Mis- 
souri. . MecSpadden of Chelsea, 
Oklahoma, a breeder of both purebred 
and commercial Herefords, was  ap- 
pointed to serve as a regional director 
in that area. 

Besides election of officers the Asso- 
ciation made tentative plans for the pro- 
gram of activities for the coming year 
including a show and sale to be held 
during the Tulsa State Fair the first 
week in October. 


Your brand is your coat of arms, 
but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 











SAN-TEX 





come the deficiencies existing 





No one mineral is satisfactory for all parts of the country. 
Therefore we manufacture several different kinds to over- 
in the various 
throughout the country. The location of your range deter- 


A SPECIFIC MINERAL 
FOR A SPECIFIC NEED 


mines the formula we make for you. San-Tex contains qual- 
ity ingredients properly formulated and balanced to give 
you necessary results. If your local dealer is not now 
stocked with San-Tex minerals contact us. 


ranges 


“If it’s made by San-Tex, it’s guaranteed” 


SAN -TEX FEED & MINERAL €O.° rx" 


Office: St. Angelus Hotel 


e J.M. Huling e 


Phone: 7600 





SAN-TEX | 
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Oklahoma Shorthorn Sale 


SUMMARY 
$ 4,435 ave. 
6,000 avg. 
10,435 avg. 


13 bulls 

25 females 

38 head 

HE Shorthorn sale sponsored by the 

Oklahoma Shorthorn Breeders As- 

sociation was held March 17 at 
Oklahoma City. Topping the sale at $800 
was Grandview Upright 3d, a May, 1952 
son of Grandview Upright, consaned b 
Jack Deason, Fort Cobb, Okla. i. 
Kramer, Banner, Okla. was the oie 
Selling to Joe E. Holcomb, Hobart, Okla., 
for $600 was Victoria’s Commander, a 
November, 1952 son of Campeon Up- 
right, consigned by Bart Rayburn, Brad- 
ley, Okla. 

The female top of $440 was reached 
on Carnation Gift 6th, an Oetober, 1952, 
daughter of Mercury’s Royal Leader, con- 
signed by Thomas C. Major, Fletcher, 
Okla. She was bought by John Moran, 
Ennis, Texas. Grandview Gloster Lady 
4th, a January, 1952 daughter “" Grand- 
view Upright, consigned by O. Dea- 
son, Fort Cobb, proved to be the pene 
top selling female as she went to Dale 
— Fort Cobb, on a bid of $425. 

. D. Swaffar was the auctioneer. 


Patterson Elected President of 
Oklahoma Shorthorn Breeders 


ACK Patterson, Alex, Okla., was 
elected president of the Oklahoma 
Shorthorn Breeders Association at 
annual meeting held in Oklahoma 

March 17. Clif Milligan, Hinton, 
was elected vice president and Jim 
Whatley, Oklahoma A&M College was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Tracey Hunsecker, Jr., Broken Arrow, 
was reelected to the board of directors; 
and Clyde Campbell, Helena, was elected 
to succeed Ralph Halloway, Snyder. 
Holdover directors are: Tom Adams, 
Shawnee; Bob Collier, Fletcher; Roy 
Rutledge, Woodward; and Hubert Blasin- 
game, Duke. 


Mill leon Ranches Herd Sold 


HE Mill Iron Ranches, largest 

registered Hereford establishment 

in the United States, has announced 
the sale of 6,000 registered Herefords. 
Emphasis now will be on beef, Blue 
Panic grass and possibly oil. 

The decision to sell was based, in part, 
on the possibility that oil will soon be 
flowing on the Mill Iron, according to 
Lafayette M. Hughes, trustee of the 
ranch. The ranch is located in the pan- 
handle of Texas and is one of the state’s 
largest. 

Announcement of the sale, largest 
purebred deal in livestock history, came 
from Phil Tovrea and Kemper Marley, 
Phoenix, Ariz., ranch operators and 
cattle feeders, who made the purchase. 

Hughes said that the Mill Iron will 
become a large steer operation and indi- 
cated that the Blue Panie grass pro- 
gram, begun on the 120,000-acre ranch 
in 1947, will be continued. 

The unique bull sale originated by Mill 
Iron, wherein buyers drew for a number 
which determined the order in which 
they could select a bull, is ended. 


the 
City, 


Write for iaitoanibliis about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Seec’y, Fort Worth. 
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G. H. Shaw 
Monroe, Ia. 
Auctioneer 


W. S. Britten 
College Sta., Tex. 
Auctioneer 


A. W. Thompson 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 





nET MORE wrt GD 
NATIONAL 


For Dates, Rates or Further 
Information Address 

O. R. (Pete) PETERSON, Mgr. O.R 

Fort Worth, Texas 





Gene Watson 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Auctioneer 


Chas. Corkle 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


. Peterson 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sales Manager 


Phone EDison-4015 











HAMILTON JAMES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Sell your livestock the profit- 
able auction way. Write now 
and reserve your date. 
NEWTON e_ ILLINOIS 

— Phones — 

sg difice 2-6834; om PE-3245 

Poe Ml pm 





I sell satisfactorily for others; 
I can do the same for you. 


Registered Auctioneer 
Clovis, New Mexico — Phone 5789 








Livestock Photographer 


Fully equipped staff to serve you. 
Make your dates EARLY. 


R. W. (BOB) SHIRER 


210 Westport Rd. @ JE-2275 
Konsas City, Mo. 








%e Cattleman 
Established 1914 
OWNED BY CATTLEMEN 
PUBLISHED BY CATTLEMEN 


READ BY CATTLEMEN 








C.D. (Pete) Swafiar 
Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Phone 6-1879 








RAY SIMS 
Auctioneer 


I will be happy to work for you, too! 
Write, wire or phone me at Belton, Mo. 








A. W. (Ham) Hamilton 
PUREBRED 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
612 Jefferson St. 
LEWISBURG, W. VA. 








AUCTION SALE 


Cattleloge 
JOH N WALLAC E 


}117 FI Fort Worth, 


PHONE 
FA 9219 


Texas 








PROTECT CATTLE INTERESTS. ny 


TLE RAISERS 


Write for further information 


POSTED 


THWESTE QW 


— as meee eeeeemmnnann 


PROMOTE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING - 


Rates 12 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. __ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE $20.00 PER DAY selling rural mail box 
signs that shine brilliantly at night. P. O, ruling 
requires name on mail box. Free sample outfit. 
Illuminated Sign Co., 3004 Ist Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


BOOKS FOUND Western 
no obliga- 


3004-CA, 


Any title, new or old 
books a specialty. Send wants today 
tion. International Bookfinders, Box 
Beverly Hills, California 
“CATTLE BRANDS AND COW 
Hortense Warner Ward. Something 
familiar subject. Entertaining —informative. 
your copy now: Story Book Press, 4233 
Kinney, Dallas, Texas. Price $3.50. 
Sour Dough Biscuit Recipe and ‘full directions 
$1.00. Frank Murdock, 209 EF. 7th, Dalhart, Texas. 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS, know your mar- 
kets, Kead National Live Stock Producer, 4 years 
$1.00. Dept. CA, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois 
WANT 
age 26, A. 
Southwest. 
Cattleman. 
“SEND raw wool to 
tails. West Texas Woolen Mills, 
rado, Texas. 
WANTED 
15 years experience 
30 years of age, married, 
both school age. Can give 
The ¢ cattleman. ‘ ne 
“CATTLE SQUEFRZE One new 
squeeze. Regular price $355, F.O.B. Madera, Calif. 
Special price $310, F.O.B El Paso, Texas. Save 
$92. For further information write P. O. Box 233, 
El Paso, Texas. 


SC HOOL OF “AU CTIONEERING 


HIDES” by 
new about a 
Order 
Mc- 


work with cattle. Single, 
4 years experience, prefer 
references. Hox 4-A, The 


responsible 
1. wraduate, 
Exchange 


“us for blankets. Free de 
415 Main, Eldo- 


Job on ranch as working foreman, 
in cattle and ranch work. 


have two daughters 
reference. Box 4-P, 


TECO left side 





Auction School, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Home study course, — : oe 
LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalogue. Missouri Auction School, Box 8425A4, 
Kansas City, Missouri eee 


NEXT TERM SOON. The only Auction School 
conducted at an Accredited College. Our graduates 
are our best recommendation. G. IL. approved. 
Write WESTERN COLLEGE OF AUCTIONEER- 
ING, Box 145% H, Billings, Montana. RN 

BE AN AUCTIONEER Instruction by the na- 
tion’s leading auctioneers. Write for information, 
NATIONAL AUCTION INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 
BKC, College Station, Texas. 

BE AN AUCTIONEER 

Term soon, Write for free catalog. 
Course Available. Reppert School of 
ing, Decatur, Indiana, Box 1. Founded 1921. 
training approved a Ee 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING Term soon~-—- free 
catalog. REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, lowa 7 


GRASS SEED. 


BUFFEL GRASS SEED 


THE WONDER GRASS 
OF THE SOUTH 


Price $1.25 per Pound 
Write 


George Eby, Jr. 


BOX 108, McALLEN, TEXAS 


Home Study 
Auctioneer- 


G.1. 











SUMMER grass and care for 250 cows or 376 
yearlings in Osage County, Okla. By the season 
or on gain basis. Robert Schiller, Bowring, Okla. 


DAIRY CATTLE 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


choice springers and fresh 








Large selection of 
cows and heifers, TB and Bang's tested. Stanley 
Burnidge & Son, “Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,” 
Elgin, Ul. (Hotel accommodations.) Established 
1918 Also good selection at Claremore, Okla., 
Branch—-Phone: Claremore 116. 

Order buying, all ages Holstein heifers, either 


or vaccinated, I give good service, and 
the buyer money with satisfactory cat 
Write. Elliott Martens, 


tested 
save 
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Plant Poisoning Is Livestock 
Hazard 


ARMERS preparing to turn livestock 
out on pastures this spring are 
warned to guard against the hazards 
of plant poisoning. 

The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation reports that many kinds of 
plants can cause hydrocyanic acid poi- 
soning in animals, especially during 
drouth or unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. The AVMA said the most danger- 
ous common plants that can become 
poisonous are the sorghums, including 
Johnson grass and Sudan grass, but the 
leaves of such trees as cherries, choke 


cherries, plums and peaches also are 
dangerous. 
“Aside from causative elements dur- 


ing drouths or abnormal growing condi- 
soil high in nitrogen is a factor 


tions, 
causing: formation of this poison in 
plants,” the AVMA says. 


Animals poisoned by hydrocyanie acid 
show signs of suffocation, rapid breath- 
ing and a fast pulse. This is followed by 
hypersensitivity, spasmodic movement 
and convulsions. Death may occur with- 
in 20 minutes of eating such plants. 

Veterinarians report good success in 
treating such poisoned animals with cer- 
tain chemicals that absorb the poison in 
the animal’s system, the AVMA said. 
However, quick diagnosis and extremely 
prompt treatment are necessary, because 
the poison acts rapidly. 


Treated ‘Seed Can Poison 


Livestock 


IVESTOCK raisers are warned to 

beware of feeding treated seed to 

animals this spring when feed 
supplies run low. 

The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation cautions that seed which has 
been treated for smut control often con- 
tains mercury, a deadly poison. The 
AVMA cited a recent case in which one 
farmer lost several pigs which had been 
fed on wheat which had been treated 18 
montis before. 

The affected pigs were stiff, blind and 
staggering from the effects of the poi- 
soa. Loss of appetite and a fever also 
were noted in the sick animals. Prompt 
diagnosis of the condition might protect 
the rest of the herd, the AVMA said, 
but the best plan is to refrain entirely 
from feeding such treated grain. 


The Cattleman has the greatest cir- 
culation among ranchmen of any publica- 
tion of its kind. If you are doing business 
with ranchmen, advertise in The Cattle- 
man. Write for advertising rates. 


SHORTHORNS 


CIRCLE B RANCH-—Registered Shorthorn cat- 
tle. JOE F. BENNETT, Coolidge, Texas. 














eyes BRAHMANS ‘ 
Brahman Bulls for Sale. The H-C Ranch, 
Chivington, Colorado. 

REGISTERED red Brahman bulls, registered 


gray Brahman bulls; one’s to four’s.—Dr. 


Neal, Wharton, Texas. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 

















Riebe Ranch, _Bergheim, Texas. 
aware CHARBRAYS 
Charbray--3 Charbray Bulls for Sale. The H-C 


Perfect Purebred Polled Herefords, with papers. 





April 
RANCHES—FARM LAND 


~ COLORADO MTN. RANCH 


Beautifully located 1760 acres at the foot of 
Pikes Peak, only 26 miles west of Colorado 
Springs. 4-mile frontage on U. S. Highway 24. 
Land is rolling, with seattered pine and spruce 
timber and many valleys. Absolutely no dust 
storms. Being in the front range of the Rocky 
Mountains this area enjoys an abundance of rain- 
fall-40 year average 20”. Produces plenty native 
mtn. grasses, 25 acres crested wheat. Subirrigated 
natural meadows, Streams, springs and small lake 
(stocked with Rocky Mtn. Trout). Owner's resi- 
dence, foreman’s dwelling both modern, barns, 
corrals, REA elec., telephone, school bus. Price 
and financing attractive. Write or telephone for 
details. 

BROCHURE with picture sent on request 


THE HAIGLER REALTY CO. 


Realter—Exclusive Agent 
Established 1908 
408 Exchange National Bank Bldg. 
Phone: MElrose 4-6634 or 4-1800 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
FLASH BARGAIN—Central New Mexico, 15,67! 
acres deeded, 2,240 3ct State lease, 3,200 Taylor 
Grazing. Shallow water, fair feed, improvements 
not much, but a real bargain at only $6.00 per 
acre for deeded leases transferred. Bob Manuel, 
Colorado, Texas. 


SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA 


Large and small ranches. Improved and unim- 
proved. Priced $5.00 to $60.00 per acre. 45 inches 
annual rainfall. Low cost per animal unit. Large 
tracts grassland for lease. 


ODELL C. OLSON 


Licensed Broker 

P. O. Box No. 71 Antlers, Okla. 
WANT TO BUY or lease ranch capable of han- 

dling 250 to 300 cows. Box 1-L, The Cattleman. 


1070 ACRE RANCH 
CARIBOO, B. C. 


Excellent pasture and hay lands, on beautiful 
Lake and creek, all weather road. School, good 
buildings. Renowned hunting and fishing. $31.00 
an acre terms. 


H. J. Cripps 


Big Lake Ranch, P. 
i Cariboo, B.C. 


HORSES" 

10 good well broke using geldings. Age from 3 
to 7 years. Price from $150.00 to $350.00. H. H. 
Darks, Phone 253, Wetumka, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE—One 4-year-old cutting horse. This 
horse is A. Q. H. A. appendix. He can win! Al- 
ways another one for sale. Also, training for the 
public. Jack _and E. B. _ Raley, Valley Mills, Texas. 

WANTED MARES, FILLY COLTS and STUD 
COLTS sired by King, P-234. Give location, de- 
scription and price. Box 38-W, The Cattleman, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
The only ranch magazine published serving the 
Angora Goat Industry. Subscription, two years 
$2.00-—-Sample copy, 20 cents. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


SANTA GERTRUDIS cattle to raise on shares. 
Can handle up to 40 cows. Good winter feed. D. 
Reineke, Hershey, Nebr 

A SELECT herd of matrons developed from 
Richard King foundation stock, offering Richard 
King, Running W, and Patch Farms sired produce 
of quality breeding. Inquiries and visitors are 
cordially invited. Patch Farms, Philomont, Va. 

SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE FOR SALE- 
Certified purebred breeding age bulls, bull calves, 
heifer calves. Ranch located just off Highway 10 
one mile south of Pilot Point in Denton County, 
50 miles north of Fort Worth and Dallas. Visitors 
welcome. H. B. Wilkinson, manager. CROSS 
TIMBERS RANCH, Pilot Point, Texas. 


BRANGUS 
FOR SALE—Registered % blood Brangus bulls. 
2 ane 3-year-olds. Kenneth Lacey, Sharon Springs, 
ans 
_— Zz — 
ce "RED ANGUS 
ONE purebred Red Angus bull and one bred 
heifer. J. P. Givhan, Rt. 5, Springhill, Ala. 
All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
The Cattleman. 






























































Sixteen years experience. 
Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


Ranch, Chivington, Colorado. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN RANCHES 
AND STOCK FARMS 


For Sale—Good ranches and stock farms of va- 
tious sizes in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyo- 
ming. Description and prices on request. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


1208 Rurk Burnett Rid.. Fort Worth. Tex. ED-9544 


RANCH FENCE SUPPLIES AND 
ERECTION SERVICE 


We build first-class fence. No job oe large or 
small. Modern equipment and methods of erection. 


Go anywhere. 
A. D. JONES 


BOX 92 NEVADA, TEXAS 
Day Phone: Dallas, Riverside 5223 
Night Phone: Nevada, 70F3 
BLACKBELT CATTLE RANCHES, 53 inches 
rainfal!, 10 clovers and grasses, all year graz- 








ing, 2 to 4 acres per cow. Geo. D. Knight, Selma, 
Ala. 





For LOANS on RANCHES 


FARMS, AND INCOME-BEARING URBAN 


PROPERTIES THROUGHOUT TEXAS 
AND NEW MEXICO 


ADDRESS 


GEO. G. MURRAY 


912 Travis Building, 


San Antonio 5, Texas 


Cattle Ranch in Southwestern 
Colorado 


920 acres deeded land with 250 acres in alfalfa 
and grain, balance in pasture. Baled 8500 bales 
of hay in 1953; all fenced and cross-fenced ; 
5-room modern house, barn, and good sheds. 
Plenty of water for irrigation at all times. Tele- 
phone, electricity, daily mail, grade school 1% 
miles. This place will carry 125 head cattle the 
year around. Price $68,500.00, terms. 

120 acres with 60 acres in irrigated pasture, 
balance in pasture and home orchard. Excellent 
water right, all fenced and cross fenced. 5-room 
modern home, barn, sheds, corrals, electricity, 
telephone, daily mail, school bus. This place will 
keep 60 head cattle. Price $27,500.00, terms. 


A. A. Ball Realty Company, 
Realtors 


1010 Main — Phone 233 
_ Durango, Colorado 








Before You Buy, Sell or Trade 
For a Ranch, Contact 


W. H. Powell & Company 
817 Taylor St., Suite 306 
Phone FO-8268 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
“Best Ranch Deals in the Southwest” 











Plenty 
ranch, 
Ww. O. 


FOR RENT—2400 acre stock ranch. 
grass and water. Also, 240 acre stock 
Fescue clover and Bermuda and water. 
Scroggin, Morrilton, Ark. 
25,000-ACRE ranch in Mexico, in state of Chi- 
huahua. Normally runs about 1000 cows. Good im- 
provements, fences, windmills, etc. $52,000. Will 
arrange terms if desired. Write B. B. Johnson, 
Cuba, New Mexico. 

PASTURE land available for 500 to 1000 head 
of cattle, either on profit-sharing or per head 
basis. Well fenced, well watered, and extra good 
clover. Will be glad to show to interested parties. 
W. I. Bowman, Capital Stock Yards, Montgomery, 
Ala. L. D. Telephone 46. 


ALASKAN cattle ranch. . Controlling interest in 
cattle ranch in Alaska Island Kingdom, No win- 
ter feeding. $80,160.00. Charlie Waller, 1262 East 
Valley Road, Kent, Wash. 





We Specialize in Big 


LAND 
AUCTIONS 


(Also Livestock and Other Property) 
POSITIVE 
AND 


IMMEDIATE 
A 


CTION 
Long Experience— 
All Facilities— 
Reliable 
Tell us what you want; we have it or will get it. 


W. H. “BILL” HELDENBRAND 


LAND AND CATTLE AUCTION CO. 
1400 North West 22nd, Oklahoma City, | Oklahoma 


1,500-ACRE RANCH—500 acres open, 1,000 
acres pine and hardwood timber; new fence, new 
3-bedroom house, good barn, machinery shed, 
ponds, well, streams and springs furnish water. 
Brown loam area. For details write F. C. Will- 
coxon, Hazlehurst, Miss. 

2,736 ACRES—SOUTH ARKANSAS 

1,800 acres open land, balance in timber. Fenced 
in with 12 miles of hog wire and 2 barbed wires 
and 30 year creosote posts. Well cross fenced, 
plenty of water supplied by 8 stock ponds, and 
all year creek. Three new homes, 3 new barns 
and other older houses, barns, sheds, etc. Gently 
rolling improved pastures and 300 acres of good 
creek bottom land that will raise abundance of 
feed. Price of $55.00 per acre includes all f 
on hand, plenty of good farm machinery and 600 
head of cows and calves that are well acclimated 
to the ranch. This is a real bargain. Contact 
ERNEST MINOR, WEAVER & CO., INC., 212 
Center Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


A TOP SOUTH DAKOTA RANCH 


7160 acres deeded, 12,240 a. lease; 2 sets of 
good improvements, running stream, 5 flowing 
wells; 600 a. cultivation. Natural shelter, abund- 
ance of hay and grass galore. Price $30, deed, 
lease assigned. 


L. C. LARSON & SON 


__CHADRON, NEBRASKA | 


HERE is an opportunity for someone. 12,500 
acres well improved south Missouri cattle ranch ; 
woven wire fenced and cross-fenced; eight miles 
of river and over a hundred ponds, none of which 
went dry in last year’s drouth. Pastures are blue 
grass, blue stem, native grasses, 500 acres of wheat 
ready to graze now. Place will conservatively car- 
ry 750 cows. Lease includes four tractors, truck 
and all equipment necessary for putting up hay 
and silage and includes 200 Hereford cows with 
necessary bulls. Rent $12,000 annually. Burch, 
Porter & Johnson, Attorneys, 1006 Exchange Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


EXCELLENT CATTLE RANCH 
and GENERAL PURPOSE FARM 


1238 acres River Delta Sandy Loam land of the 
highest type--miles of lake frontage that fur- 
nishes perfect drainage. This land is all protected 
by a levee, which is in pasture planted in mixed 
grasses and clovers. The Deep Banked Lake fur- 
nishes water all year. Most of this land is in cul- 
tivation and produces good cotton, corn and other 
feed crops. The levee and 5900 acres of additional 
lands are in pasture. The 5,000 acres belong to a 
big lumber company that is raising timber. The 
only cost for using this land for pasture is keep- 
ing up the fences. The owners of the 1238 acres 
are using this for pasture now. Price $125,000.00 

cash, balance easy. 


CONTINENTAL LAND CO. 


Falls Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Moore ~ im G. 


WANT A RANCH? 
WHY SEE ME? 


Family has ranched since the seventies. 
Besides marketing am expert appraiser. 
Work from Montana to the Gulf. 

Sales record is outstanding. 

References include all former clients. 

Made possible by careful selection properties. 
Today’s listings are unusually attractive. 
Resulting from a wide survey of country. 
Made possible by host of friends. 


WILLIS T. STEWART 


Room 260, Korber Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 











Dave F. A. Robinson 





HOME FOR 400 COWS 
$275.00 PER COW UNIT 


Handles 400 cows year round. 1600 acre spread 
in Southern Wyoming. Wonderful ranch country. 
300 acres irrig. alfalfa; 80 acres irrig. grain 
land; 720 acres irrig. native hay; 500 acres native 
pasture. Free water right delivering 2 acre-feet 
per acre. Has an excellent large modern home; 2 
tenant houses; supporting buildings, sheds, corrals 
in superior condition. Price: $110,000; present 
insurance loan of $60,000 can be continued. This 
ranch is capable of producing 1,600 tons of hay. 
Type ranch seldom available; investigate imme- 
diately 


WESTERN REALTY CO. 


400 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Denver 16, Colo. Phone KE-6313 
We are offering for sale a beautiful St. Vrain 
Valley stock farm located 35 miles north of Den- 
ver and 20 miles from Estes Park, Colorado, the 
country home of Charles 8S. Hill, oil man and 
rancher. This beautiful home is offered for sale 
by the widow of the late Charles 8S. Hill. 
For additional information write 


C. F. WEST 


821 Main Street 
Longmont, Colorado 
Agent Phone 43 or | 264 


__ 300 HEAD CATTLE —_. 


ALL AGES 


Exclusive 


9500 Acres—350 Acres Timothy and clover 
Hay Meadow. Close to one of Colorado's thriv- 
ing Mountain Towns. Best hunting and fish- 
ing in Colorado. Three hours trucking dis- 
tance from Denver Stock Yards. 
decreed water 
range. 


improvements — Early 
summer and winter 


Good 
rights. Fine 
Ranch-—Livestock—Machinery, all goes at 


$165,000.00. 


CALL OR WRITE 
HOWARD A. HART, Ranch Dept. 


—__—L. L. McHone & Son 
REALTOR 


16 East Pikes Peak—Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone MElrose 4-3723 
(After Hours MElrose 2-7846) 


One of Colorado's cldest and best ranches, near 
Grand Junction. Same owner for 30 yrs. Located 
in beautiful valley at 4,800 ft. elevation, this 
ranch has: 

1. 500 cow capacity year-around and will winter 

1,000. 
2. 1,550 acres 


Terms. 




















irrigated with exceedingly valu- 
able water rights. Crops inelude alfalfa, 
corn, sugar beets, beans and grains. 
3%. Fall and spring Taylor Permits for 700 head. 
. U. 8S. Forest Summer Permit on Grand Mesa 
for 347 cows and calves. 
Three modern homes with 
and corrals. 
3. Complete set of machinery. 
. Some of best hunting and fishing in State 
on Grand Mesa. Have nice, large lodge. 
. No failures here-—-good expansion possibilities. 
The price is only $200,000.00, 29% down and 
easy terms. Write for complete information. Ex- 
clusive Agents: 


BURGHART-HATTON, Realtor 


506 Exchange National Bank Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Phone—MElrose 4-3531 


NEBRASKA SAND HILLS 
RANCH 


quick sale 


adequate sheds 


Reduced and immediate 
possession. 

1600 Acres -—-#20.00 per A., part terms 

7-room Modern House, 10 miles So. of Merriman 
on Niobrara River. 


Handle 125 cows or more. 


L. C. LARSON & SON 


CHADRON, NEBRASKA 


price for 
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V. T. IRBY & SON 





THE HOME OF ROYAL HEREFORDS 
RANGE RAISED YEARLING AND TWO YEAR OLD BULLS ONLY 


Address all correspondence to V. T. Irby, Beeville, Texes 
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Registered Charbray Calves 


CHARBRAY 


IF A CHARBRAY IS NOT REGISTERED IN THE 
AMERICAN CHARBRAY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
IT 1S NOT A CHARBRAY 


By using Charbray Bulls, you get a higher percentage of good colors and uniformity. 


You May Purchase Registered Charbray From 


M. M. Askew 
2524 McKinney Ave. 
Houston, Texas 


Ben Burnside 
Franklin Plantation 
Newellton, Louisiana 


A. D. Cobb, Jr. 
Cobweb Ranch 
Beeville, Texas 


R. D. & C. S. Ferris 
Triple Horseshoe Ranch 
Tie Siding, Wyoming 
Wellington, Colorado 


Walter L. Goldston 

Santa Anita Ranches 

Linn, Hidalgo Co., Texas 

Foreman A. M. Brown 

Rt. 1, Needville, Fort Bend Co., Texas 
Foreman Leon V. Clayton 


Herb J. Hawthorne 

Spring Mountain Ranch, Inc. 
P. O. Box 303 

Meridian, Texas 


Ralph W. Hutchins 
Hutchins Farms 

P. O. Box 475 
Raymondville, Texas 


Howell B. Jones & Son 


841 First Notional Bank Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 

C. H. Langford, M. D. 
Lazy L Ranch, Box 306A 
Bandera, Texas 


H. S. Martindale 
Martindale Ranch, Box 347 
Rocksprings, Texas 

Robt. C. Myres 

Bor H Bar Ranch 

Box 607, Phone 368-J 
Hamilton, Texas 

WwW. C. Partee 

Box 218, Phone 1691 
Magnolia, Arkansas 

Mgr. P. S. Perry, Phone 1093 
Bryant E. Pearce 

Box 1406 

Fort Myers, Florida 


D. W. & Douglas Risinger 
San Diego, Texas 


Chas. Schreiner Ill 

Live Oak Ranch 

Mt. Home, Texas 

Ranch 90 miles NW of 

San Antonio on Texas Hiway 27 
Mgr., Jimmy Gibbs 


Ray R. Sence 
146 N. San Fernando Bivd. 
Burbank, California 


Sid Smith 
SV_Ranch 

Rt. 1, Box 60 
Hempstead, Texas 


L. O. Tarrant 
3202 McKinney Ave. 
Houston, Texas 


Fred W. Turner 

Turner Ranches 

Georgetown & Weslaco, Texas 
Correspondence 

113 W. 4th St., Weslaco, Texas 


All Breeders Listed Are Members of American Charbray Breeders Ass’n, 111 W. 4th St., Weslaco, Texas 
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Cc YES-vowwme MAKES A BIG DIFFERENCE 


@ Through increased volume of business over the years, THE TEXAS has been 
enabled to do a better selling job for its many shippers—a better selling job 
reflecting greater returns to the shippers. THE TEXAS maintains an aggressive 
sales force, made possible by increased volume. which, with its many outlets 


ai 3 


on the market, can bargain with the combined volume of livestock for ALL 
shippers—-large and small—to obtain the best possible price for each individual 


consignment. 


THE TEXAS has ample facilities to handle a large volume of business— 
cattle, hogs and sheep—and we invite shippers to 
avail themselves of our services. 


TEXAS 


Livestock Marketing Association 
FORT WORTH - SAN ANTONIO - KANSAS CITY 


MA-3177 FA-8702 V1-5200 
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